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THE . 
PREFACE. 
N the former Edition of this Diſſerta- 

tion, A. D. MDCxCv1l, I thought 
= my ſelf obligd, to tate notice of a cer- 
tan Paſſage in a Preface to Phalaris's 
Epiſtles, publiſs'd at Oxford two years le- 
fore. Which I did in theſe words : 

« The late Editors of Phalaris have told 
&« the World in their Preface, That among 
© other Specimens of their d. 
Agence, they * collated the 
* Kings Manuſcript, as far as 
« the xL Epiſtle; and would gia 
have done ſo throughout, but 
* that the Library-keeper out 
of his ſingular Humanity _ 
denied them the further uſe it. This was 
* meant as 4 laſh for me, who had the Ho- 
* nour then and fince to ſerve Hs Majeſty 
n that Office. I muſt own, twas very wel 
* refolu'd of them, to make the Preface and 
* the Book all of a piece: for they have act- 
* ed in this Calumny both the injuſtice of 
ee Tyrant, and the forgery of the Sophiſt. 
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Fur my enn part, I ſhould never have 


©* honour d it with a Refutation in Print, but 
* bave given it that neglett, that is due to 
* Weak Detrattion; had I not been engag d 


* to my Friend to write a Cenſure upon 
* Phalaris; where to omit to take notice of 
&* that Slander, would be tacitly to own it. 
« The true Story is thus : A Bookſeller came 
* to me, in the name of the Editors, to beg 
*« the uſe of the Manuſcript. It was not 
* then in m; cuſtody : . 
ile power of it, I went voluntari 
4 fer d it * bidding him tell the — 
* i to loſe any time; for I was ſhortly to 
g out of Town for two Months. "Twas de- 
« [/;ver d, us d, and return d. Not a word 
&« ſaid by the Bearer, nor the leaſt ſuſpicion 
i Me, that they had not finiſÞ'd the Col- 
* lation. For I ſpeak from Experiment, 
* they had more Days to compare it in, than 
\* they needed to have Hours: Tu a very 
* /ittle Book, and the Writing as legible as 
„ Print. Nel; the Collation, it ſeems was 
«* ſent deſectiue to Oxon ; and the Blame, 
& 1] ſuppoſe, laid upon Me. I returnd a- 
„gain to the Library ſome Months before 
* the Edition w 1s finith4 : No application 
* was made for further uſe of the Manu- 
* ſcript. Thence I went for a whole Fort- 
* aizht to Oxon, where the Book was then 
* primtix4 ; converſed in the very College, 
_ * where 
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® where the Editors refided. Not the leaſt 
* whiſper there of the Manuſcript. After a 
* few days, out comes the new Edition, with 
« this Sting in the Mouth of it. "Twas 4 
t furprize indeed, to read there, that our 
« Manuſcript was not peruſed. Could not 
they bave t for it again then, after 
« my return? 'Twas neither ſingular, nor 
common Humanity, wot to enquire into 
* the Truth of the thing, before they ven- 
« rd to Print, which is Sword in the 
« Hand of a Child. Bt there's a reaſon 
fer every thing; and the Myſtery was 
« fon reveal d. For, it ſeems, I bad the 
« hard hap, in ſome private converſation, 
to ſay, the Epil.les were a ſpurious piece, 
anworthy of a new Edition. Hinc 
* illæ Lacrymæ. Thi wu a thing deeply 
© reſented; and to have ſpoken to Me a- 
* about the Manuſcript, had been to loſe a 
* plauſible occafion of taking E. 

Thu I then thought was ſaficient to vindi- 
cate my ſelf from that little Aſperfion. But I 
am now conſtrain d by the worſe uſage, that 


baue fince met with from the ſame aarter, 


13 togive an account of ſome Particulars ; which 


then I omitted, partly out of an unwillingneſs 
to trouble the Publick with complaints about 
private and perſonal injuries, but chiefly out 
of a tenderneſs for the Honour of the Editor. 
The firſt time I ſaw his new Phalaris, 
43 was 


vi 
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was in the Flands of a perſon of Fionour, 
to whom it bad been preſemed; and 
the reſt of the Impreſſion was not yet pub- 
liſh'd. This encourag d me to write the ve- 
ry ſame Evering to Mr. Boyle at Oxford, 


and to give him a true information of the 
whole matter; expecting that upon the re- 
ceipt of my Letter he would put a. ſtop to 
the publication of his Book, till he had al- 
ter d that Paſſaze, and printed the Page a- 
new ; which he might have done in one Day, 
and at the charge of Five Shillings. I did 
not expreſly defire him to take out that Paſ- 
ſage, and reprint the whole Leaf; That I 
thought was too low a ſubmiſſion. But I ſaid 
enough to make any Perſon of common Fuſt ice 
and Ingenuity have own'd me thanks for pre- 
venting him from doing a very ill Action. 

1 am ſorry I have not the Letter it ſelf 
40 produce on this occaſion: but I neither 
took any Copy of it; nor was I carefull to keep 
the Gentleman's Letter. which I receiv d 
in anſwer. I had no apprebenſton at that 
time, that the Buſineſs could have been 
blown to this Flight. But the Gentleman, it 


ſeems, had ſomething at that time in his 


view, and was more careſull ro keep My Let- 
ter, a part of which he has thus publiſh d : 
Mr. Bennet defird me to lend him the 
Manuſcript Phalaris to be collated ; be- 
cauſe a Young Gentleman, Mr. Boyle of 
COPY YO 1 
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Chriſt-charch, was going to publiſh it. I 


told him, That a Gentleman of that 


Name and Family, to which I had ſo ma- 
ny Obligations, and ſhould always have 
an Honour for, might command any ſer- 
vice, that lay in my Power. Theſe he ac- 
knowledges to be civil 


vu 


: and bid. & 


dare truſt my Memory ſo far, as to aver © * 


that all the reſt were of the ſame ſtrain. Nay, 
as the Examiner has given us this Frag- 
ment of my Letter, becauſe he thought he 
ſaw a Fault int, which I ſhall anſwer anon : 
ſo if there had been any thing elſe in that Let- 
ter, either in the Words or the Matter, that 
he could but have cavill d at; without doubt 
he would have favour d us with more of it: 
for we may eafily ſee his Good Will to me, 
both from his Preface and his Examination. 

But what return did he make me for 


my expreſſions of great Civility 2 After P. 4. 


a delay of two Poſts ; on purpoſe, as one 
may juſtly ſuſpett, that the Book might be 


_wended (as it was) and ſpread abroad in 


the mean time ; I receivd an anſwer tothis 
effect : That what I had faid in my own 


behalf, might be true; but that Mr. Bennet 


had repreſented the thing quite other iſe: 
If he had had my account before, he 
ſhould have conſider d of it: and now 
that the Book was made public, he would 
not interpoſe, but that | might do my 

- = ſelf 
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ſelf right in what method I pleas d. 7his 
was the import of his Anſwer, as I very well 
remember : there was not the leaſt hint, that 
he had or mould ſtop the publication of bis 
Book, till the matter was farther examin'd. 
The Gentleman hi elf, in his late Trea- 
tiſe, has been pleas'd to give ſome account 
of the ſame Letter; ad be repreſents bis 
expreſſion thus: That if the matter ap» 
pear'd as I had told it, he meant to give 
me ſatisfaction as publickly as he had in- 
jur d me. But I am ſorry that his Cixili- 
ty comes three years too late. Leſs than 
this would have paſs d with me for good ſa- 
tisfattion. But it was not, hat He would 
give me ſatisſact ion, but thar! had his 
tree leave to teke it: which was in anſwer 
to a Paragraph of my Letter, that |criaps 
I might think my elf oblig d to make a 
public vindication. And this, as I tate 
it, was ſo far from being a juſt SatistaQion, 
that it was plainly a Defiance, and an 
dition to the Affront. 


The Gentleman and I here differ a little 


about the Expreſſion in his Anſwer ; but 7 


ſuppoſe tbe very C ircumſtances will plainly 
For 


diſcover, whoſe account it the truer. 
what probability is there, that He ſhould 
— 7 fair ſatisfaftion; and yet let 
the Book be publiſh d when it was in his 
power to flop it: If he had writ me < 
7 
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the very next Pot, that be bed er 


the Books in the Printing 
would ſuffer no more to go 


mg we fr cod; this had been 


bu fer, be 
4 — — printed 


; ferm d by falſe reports of this Story ; that 
MS, 


they think, the Editor bimſelf defir d the 


either by Letter to Me, or by a per- 
Vifie. J wiſh it had been 
Je; for then all this Diſpute bid been pre 


vented. But th Genlowas was wr per 
to honour me with Swe 7 
had favor A me with one ſent 
hu de; any Scholar ; wy ung ar 
7 the Book : but, heve coated i 
him. But it was both our mif- 
Lee 
to the Care or rather Negligence of hu 
Bookſeller : and the frſt application H 
ſelf made to me, was by that complement in 
bis printed Preface. 
I am ſurpriz'd, to ſee ax Honourable 


Perſon think be has fally jufified bimſelf 


for abuſing me, by reaſons that be has found 


perſons bave bees fo for mike — 


out, face the time of the Abuſe. „ 
tate 
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take his own account ; and when he printed 
that Preface, he had beard nothing but on 
one fide. And was that like a man of bu 
Character to put a public Affront upon me, 
upon the bare complaint of a Bookſeller, 
who was the party ſuſpected of the Fault: 
What 2 never to enquire at all, whether he 
had not mifinformd him > when there was 
ſach reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he might lay the 
up Me, to excuſe his own Negli- 
gence? when he had ſuch opportunities of 
asking me, either directly, or by ſome com- 
mon Friends > Turn it over on every fide, 
and the whole conduct of it is ſo very extra- 
ordinary; that one cannot but ſuſpect there 
were ſome. ſecret reaſons for this uſage, 
that are not yet brought above-board. Be it as 
it will ; tis in vainto hope to juſtify that 
Calumuy in his Preface, by ſuch teſtimonies 
as he knew nothing of, when he ventur d to 


print it. He is fallen under his own re proof, 


That he wrote his Preface firſt, and finds 
reaſons for it afterwards. 

When his Phalaris came firſt abroad, 'twas 
the opinion of my Friend's, who were ſoon ſatif- 
fied that the thing was a Calumny, That it was 
the duty of my Place, as Keeper of the Royal 
Library, to deſend the Honour of it againſt 
ſuch an Inſult. But yer cut of a natural . 
ver ſien te all quarrels aud broils, and out 
of regard to the Editor bimſelf, Ireſalud 
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to take no notice of it, but to let the matter 


dro 
"Thus i ed for two Tears; and ſhould 
for ever; had not ſome de- 


have d 
cidents fallen out, which made it neceſſary 
for me to give a account of it. 1 
bad formerly made a promiſe to my worthy 
Friend Mr. Wotton, to give him a F 

of ſome Reaſons, why I thought Phalaris's 
* Epiſtles ſuppoſititious, and the * 
Eſopean Falles not to be Alops 

* And upon ſuch an actin. F os chi 
' obliged to ſpeak of that Calumny: for my 
; filence would have been interpreted as good 


that Du out of — and a y 
for an occaſion of telling the Story: the ver) 

ar. or wat unwil- 
ling to medale in that Diſſertation, becauſe 
J ſhould be — . to give an account 
of that Story: as it will plaznly appear from 
Mr. Wotton's own 7eftimony, which 4 have 
by me under his band. 
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declare, that in the Year 1694, 
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Reader will to . that 
My. Wotton's - Diſcourſe was printed 
1694; and Phalaris the Tear after. 4 

u argament, that the Examiner is quite 
* bzs reckoning ; when he pretends, 
that I firſt engag'd in that Diſſertation, purely 
to fall foul ow his Book. I was ſo far from 
harbouring ſuch vengeance in my heart, 


that 
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21 the Editor or any body from bim, 


That he had been miſfinform'd ; all this 
Story, and all the Errors of bis Edition 


elaborate Work with ſlat ing an account of this 
Story in oppoſition to what I bad ſaid of it: 
and That he does upon the Credit of Teſt 
1 the Bookſeller aud the Colla- 
tor, aud of a Third Informant, who over 
heard ſome Diſcourſe of mine. I will grve 
a clear and full Anſwer to every part of 
their Depoſitions ; and I queſtion not But to 
make it plain, that the Examiner has been 
impos d on, not only by the Author of Pha- 
laris's Letters, but by others that are every 
way of lower (2ualifications thin He. 

The Bookſeller avers, That he was im- 
ploy'd by the Honourable Mr. Boyle, and 
by Him only, to borrow the MS. of 
Phalaris from Dr. Bentley. And after 
about NiNE Months Sollicitation ſys he, 
it was deliver d into my Cuſtody, with- 


out any time limited for the Return of ir. 


J now 


perceive, I bad more reaſon, than I 


was then aware of, when I ſaid in my Dil- 
ſer tation, That a Falſhood about Time w. 
the 


given me leave to ſay in his Name, 
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the tract and fareft method of doreſting 
Tmpoſtures. And Mr. B. I hope, will allow 
that a 1 will 5 
P ainſt bu eller; t 
27% e Aden it gat by Book. The 
Bookſeller, we ſee, u pofitirve, that I did 
wot lend him the MS. tillafter about NINE 
Months Sollicitation. And Mr. B. bim- 


P. 19. ſelf repeats it, That there was about NINE 


28 


Months Sollicitation us d to procure it: 
and in another place he affirms, That the 
Bookſeller gave him Liberty to affure 
the World, that he was ready to juſtific 
it with his OaTH, when it ſhould be du- 
ly requir'd of him. Now if, inſtead of 
theſe NINE Months, I make it appear le- 
youd Contradiftion, That from my very firſt 
Admiſion to the Office of Library Keeper, 
to the Time that the Bookſeller not only 
had, but return d the MS, there was but 
ONE ſingle Month; I humbly concerve, the 
World will be ſatisfied, that not the Word 


only, but the very QATH of ths Witneſs 


s little to be regarded. 

The Royal Patent, which Conſtitutes me 
Keeper of His MaJjesTyY's Libraries 
(which may be ſeen not oxly in my own 
Hands, but in the Patent Office) bears 
date the xi1th day of April, M DC xciv. 
The Words are, In cujus rei Teſtimonium 
has Literas noſtras fiert fecimus Patentes, 

Teſtibus 
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Teſtibus Nobis Ipfis apud Weſtmonaſte- 
rium,Duodecimo Die Aprilis, Anno Regni 
Noſtri Sexto. Now I may appeal to any 
Body, that has ever been concern d in a 
Patent; if by reaſon of the Delays that neceſſa- 
rily attend a thing of that nature, it may 
3 4 Erg the the remai 
of that Month ex pir d, before all could 
be finiſÞd. I find in a Book of my private 
Accounts, that I took the Patent out of the 
Patent-Office the xv111th day of that Month. 
and the ſeveral Offices to be attended after 
that, before - I could have admiſſion to the 
Library, may be allow'd to take up the reſt 
of the Month. But I ſhall prove the thing 
diretly by Two Witneſſes, beyond all Ex- 
ception, the Worthy Maſters of St. Paul's 
and St. James's Schools, who gave me this 
Account under their own Hands. 


Ome time after the Death of Mr. 

i) Faſteil, late Library-keeper to His 
Majeſty, we were defir'd by his Grace the 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, then Lord 
Biſhop of Lincoln, in purſuance of a Com- 
mand from the Late Queen of Bleſſed 
to take a of the Royal 
at St. James s. We began it in 


Library 


Oftober 1693, finiſhd, and had it tran- 
{cribd, and preſented to Her Majeſty by 
rhe Eafter Following, during all which 

time 
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rected, we deliver d 1 
ther , now ot Honourable the 


It is then from the Date of a Public 
Record, join d with Mr.Poſtlethwayt's 
and Mr. Wright's Teſtimonies, that I bad 


wot actual Cuſtody of the Rayal Library be- 


fore 7 7 For in that Tegr Eaſter fell 
P 20 the vauth. its deposd 
bere, 2 Te of the Library was not 


deliver d to the Vice-Chamberlain, from 
whoſe bands ] was to receive it, till ſome 
Weeks after Eaſter. And in the ſame May 
deliver d the MS to the Bookſeller ; for, 
as I had ſaid before, as ſoon as I had it in 
my power, | went voluntarily to the 
Bookſeller and offer'd it him. The Book- 
ſeller has not yet thought fit to deny, 
that the Book was deliver & to bim in May: 
4 to ſave him from t — of 

enying it bereaſteg, I will prove by ano- 
ther Wd thet She Book was 7ſed a 
reſtor d to me again, aud ladgd in Hs 
Majeilys Library before the = of that 
Month. 


* 
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Month. For the Reaſon why I infiſted to have 
the MS ſpeedily return d, was becauſe I was 
 oblig'd to make a Journey to Worceſter to keep 

my Refidence there as Prebendary of that 
Church and that I was at Worceſter by 
the Firſt of June following ; the following 
Certificate will prove, the Original of which 
I have by me. 


— 


appears by the Chantor s Rolls kept 
1 note the Preſence of the Dean and 
Prebendaries of the Cathedral Church of 
Worceſter, that Dr: Richard Bentley Pre- 
bendary of the faid Cathedral Church was 
preſent at Prayers in the Quire there on 
the Firſt day of June in the Year 1694, and 
continued his Attendance there till Sep- 
tember the 26th following, not abſenting 
more than Two Days at any one time all 
the while. Witneſs my Hand this 25th 
Day of May, 1698. 
Andrew Trebeck, Chantor. 


We have ſeen and examin'd the Chin- 
tors Rolls above mention d, and do find 
them, as He hath above certiſied; and 
we did {ce him fign this Certificate, 


Fe. Price, Chancellour. 


Ch. Moore, Pub. Nor. Reg 
Tho. Oliver, Pub. Notar y. 
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1 muſt crave leave to dbſerve to the 
Reader; that the Refidence Rall for the 
Month of May, though diligently ſought 
for, could not be found. But if it ever 
happen to come to fight, make no doubt, but 
it will appear by it, that I was preſent at 
Worceſter ſome part of that May. For it's 
great odds, that the Firſt Day of my being 
there would not fall upon the Firſt of Jane. 
The laſt note of Time, before I took my 
Journey, that I can now among all my 
Papers, us the xvth Day of May. And 7 
find a Letter to me out of Surry, Dated 
May the xth, that then wiſhes me a good 
Journey. A which makes me believe, that 
pho / London «pox Monday May the xxiſt, 

that the MS was returnd to me the 
Saturday Night before. 

But not to inſiſt upon that; I ſuppoſe it's 
ſufficiently manifeſt from His Majeſty s Patent, 
Mr. Poſtlethwayt s and Mr. Wright's Teft+- 
monie t, and the RefidenceRolls of the Church 
Worceſtcr, That the MS was deliver d, ud, 
and return'd within the ſpace of ONE Month 
after I had the cuſtody of the Library. So 
that the Depoſition of the Bookſeller, That 
he could not ob: ain the MS till aſter about 
NINE Months Sollicitation, it demon- 
ſtrated to be a notorious Falſbood: and 
ſince he bas farther declar d that it was in 
lis Intention a Perjury ; he has Pillouried 

bimſelf 


} 
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himſelf for t in Print, as long as that Book 


laſt. 
I have been informd by ſeveral good 
Hands, that when the Starters of this Ca- 
lumny heard, how I could diſprove from 
the very Date of the Patent, this Story of 
NINE Months Sollicitation ; they betook 


themſelves to this Refug 


ge. That though the 
Patent was not finiſh d till about May, yet 
TI had the Power and Truſt of the Library 
NINE months before. But beſides the 
folly of this Evaſion, which i viſible at firſt 
view ( for how could I demand the Key of the 
Library, before I had a Right to it:) Mr. 
Poſtlethwayt and Mr. Wright give a direct 
Evidence, that they had the Key conſtant- 
ly in their Keeping all the time from Ocło- 
ber to May; ſo that I bad not th- MS 
in my Power, till the very time that 1 
lent it. Nay the very Warrant, wh:re His 
Majeſty firſt nominated me to that Employ- 
ment, was but taken out of the Secretary's 
Ofice Decemb. xxm, 1697. There were 
but FiVE months therefore in all from the 
firſt Rumour of my being Library Keeper 
to the Time that they had the MS. Ard 
the Bookſeller even by this account was pla u- 
ly guilty of an intended Perjury ; when be 
was ready to Swear, that he ved about 
NINE Months Sollicitation. But ſupp/e 
it were true, that NiNE months had elaps d 

3 2 from 
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der, fince it lays that to my Charge, which 
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from the Date of the Warrant to my ad- 
miſſion to the Library : yet what an honeſt 
and ingenuous Narrative is here of Nine 
Months SOLLICITATION 2 That word 
carries this accuſation in't, that I could 
have lent them the Book if I pleas d : which 
appears now to be a mere Calumny and Slan- 


was not in my Power. 

By his talking of SOLLICITATION one 
would be apt to imagine, that he had worn 
the very Streets with fre s 70 
ſollicit for the MS. I had ſaid in my 
fermer account, that a Bookleller CAME 
ro me in the Name of the Editors : which 
is a word of more Conceſſion, than the Pains 
he was at deſer vd. For to the beſt of my 
Memory, he never asf d me for the MS. 
but at his own Shop, or as*IT caſually met 
him. Neither can I call to mind, that ei- 
ther Fe or his Apprentice came once to 
Lodgings or to the Library fort; till the 
time that he ſent fort Hy my appointment, 
and receiv d it. 

I had ſaid, That 1 orderd hm to tell 
the Callator, not to loic any time, for 
j was ſhortly to go out of Town for two 
Mon: hz. Now this was to be denied by 
the Book{-l/or, or elſe his whole Depoſition 
had /:2nifred nothing; for the Blame would 
till lie at his own Door. Fle reſolutely 
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affirms ther 


ed for the return of it. What can be doxe 
in this Caſe? here are two contrary affirma- 
tions ; and the matter being done in private, 
neither of us have any Witneſs. I might 
plead, as Amilius Scaurus did againſt one 


xxi 
efore, That no time was limit - T. 5 


Varius of Sucro. Varius Sucronenſis ait, Val Man 
Amilius Scaurus negat. utri creditis, 


Quirites 2 7 hope, upon 


an account my 
Credit will go further than this Bookſellers, 


eſpeczally after his manifeſt Falſhood, in his 
Story of the Nine Months. 

But let us enquire into the Nature of the 
Thing. Is it likely or probable, that 1 
ſhould put the MS into his Hands, to be 
kept as long as He pleas d ? without any in- 
timating that after a competent time for 
uſing it he ſhould reſtore it again > They 
muſt certainly have an odd Opinion of their 
Readers, that expect to make ſuch ſtuff as 
this paſs upon them for Truth. Beſides it 
appears upon Record, that I took a Fourney 
ſoon after the lending of it: which was not 
a ſudden and unexpeited one : for the time 
of my Refidence had been fixed fix months 
before. I muſt needs know then of my in- 


tended Journey, when I lent the MS to the 
Bookſeller : and tis very unlikely that I 
(bould omit to give him notice of it; unle{s 
it be ſuppos d, that I had then a private 
defign to diſappoint them of the uſe of the 
MS, a 3 oo 
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But that 1 had no ſuch deſign, but on 
the contrary a true intention and defire to 
give them full opportunity of uſing it, 1 
conceive the very circumſtances of the af 
fair, befides' my own Declaration which 
I here ſolemnly make, will put it out of all 
queſtion. For, I pray, what intereſt, what 
paſſion could I ſerve by hindring them? J 


could have no pique againſt the Editor, 


and who, as ſoon as I heard of him, both 
deſerv d and had my reſpect upon account of 
his Relation to a Perſon of glorious Me- 
mory. Neither could I enuvy bim the Honour 
of publiſhing the MS; or repine that ſuch an op- 
portunity of getting Fame was taken out of my 
own bands : for 1 ſuppoſe my Diſſertation alone 
is a convinc ug argument, that I my ſelf had 
never any deſign of ſetting out Pha laris. 

But I have a better proof {till behind of my 
fincerity in lending the MS : though I cannot 
produce it, without accu ing my ſelf. For 
its the duty of my Place to let n» Book go 
out of the King's Library without particular 
Order. This the Learned Dr. Mill and 
ſeveral others know , who having occaſion 
for ſome Books in the time of my Predeceſſor, 
were oblig'd to procure his Majeſty s War- 
rant for them. If it were my deſign then to 
keep the Book out of the Editor s hands, 


whom I had never (een nor heard of before ; 


bar fairer pretenſe, what reader excuſe 
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could be wiſhed, than this > © That I was 
ready to ſerve the Gentleman to the ut- 
* moſt of my Power ; but it was a Rule with 
* my Predeceſſors to let no Book go abroad 
© without a Royal Warrant. And I durſt 
© not venture to tranſgreſs the at my 
very firſt entrance upon my Office. If the 
Gentleman would obtain an Order in the 
* uſual method, I would wait upon him the 
* firſt moment and deliver the Book. I 
could have refus d the MS in this manner, 
with all the appearance of Civility : but 
out of a particular defire of obliging the 
Editor, I ventur d beyond my Power, and 
lent the Book privately without any 
Order. I confeſs I have juſtly ſuffer d for 
it fince ; and the very men I aim d to ob- 
lige, were my Enemies, (as they give it out ) 
only on that account. Had I kept my ſelf 

firm to the Rules of my Office, without ſtrain- 
| ing à point of Courtefie beyond the bounds of 
my Duty ; all their Calumnies had been a- 
voided. But I hope I ſhall have caution 
enough for the future; to know Perſons a 
little better, before I put my ſelf in their 
Power. 

1 had ſaid, that I had no ſuſpicion, that 
the Collation was not finiſhd: In oppo- 
fition to this the Bookſeller depoſes, that I 
N calld upon him for the Book upon Satur- 
d 9 at Noon; and ſtaid whi'c he lent to 
b a 4 the 
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the Collator, and word was brought by 
the M-fſenger, That it was not collared. 
That I call d then at the Bookſeller s Shop, 
I believe may be true: for having buſine ſi 
to diſpatch in Paul's Church. yard, and ſome 
Friends there to take leave of, before I le- 
gan my Journey, I took that occaſion to call 
upon this Bookſeller, and to mind him of his 
engagement to reſtore the Book on Saturday 
Evening. But that I ſtaid there, till bis 
Meſſenger return d from the Collator, I do 
not remember. But ſuppoſe, that I did ſtay ; 
what then ? the Meſſage he ſays was brought 
at Noon, that the Book was not then Colla- 
ted. But the Bookſeller well knows; that 
I did not require the Book, till the Evening, 
nor was it return'd before. The Collator in- 
deed might be behind hand at Noon, and 
as I might ſuppoſe, want about two or three 
Pages. But maſt I nerds think him /till 
behind hand at Nine a Clock at Night> 
That's a ſort of Conſeque:ice that I am not 
td to make. For if he had not done ene 
page of the Book at Noon; yet he had time 
more than enough to have finiſbd it by the 


Evening. For, as I ſaid before, it is as 


legible as Print, Jeing written in a modern 
Hand, and without Abbreviations ; and 
wants One and Twenty Epiſtles that are ex- 
rant in the Printed Copies, which is a ſe- 
venth part of the whole Boot; ſo that the 
* 4a | 


work 
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work of Collating is ſo much the ſhorter. 1 
bad a mind for the Experiment's ſake, to 
collate the firſt Forty Epiſtles, which are 
| all that the Collator has done. And I had 
finiſh'd them in an Hour and Eighteen Mi- 
nutes; though I made no very great haſte. 
And yet I remark'd and ſet down above 
Fifty various Lectious, though the Editor 
has taten notice of One only. Now if 40 
Epiſtles can be collated in an Hour and 18 
Min. the whole MS, which contains but 127 
Epiſtles, may be collated in Four Hours. 
The Collator then, had he been diligent, 
might have finiſh'd the whole Collation twice 
over, between Noon and the cloſe of the 


Evening, when the Book was return d. 


ſtranger both to his Perſon and Character: 
and have nothing to ſay to him, but that 
bis Teſtimony is as uſeleſs and imperfect as 
his Collations. Indeed it's hard to conje- 
cture, to what ſe it is produc d. The 
um of it is, That the MS was ſeat for before 

had finiſh'd; which i confeſs'd on all 
Hands. It had been more to the purpoſe, 
if he had told us, what he was doing all that 
time, that the MS was in his Hands. | 


ſay, five or fix days; the Bookſeller ſays, 
a few; Mr. Boyle, not nine. By the 
ſhorteſt account, it now appears, as I ſaid 
before, that he had more Days to com- 


pare 


As for the Collator, I am utterly a 
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pare it in, than he needed to have Hours. 
And how did he ſpend the laſt Afternoon, 
which was more than ſufficient to do the 
whole work in? Whether he undertook it 


for a Reward, or out of Kindzeſs ; the E- 


ditor was not very much oblig'd to bim. 
The Bookſeller adds further, That I ut- 
terly refus d to leave the MS with him 
beyond Saturday, though he beg'd but to 
have it til! Sni Morning, and engag d 
to oblige the Collator, to fit up at it all 
Saturday N. ht. Hon falſe and filly this 
is, the ſagacious Readers muſt needs [ce and 
acknowledge. This was ſpoken on Saturday 
at Noon, by the Bookſeller's own Confeſſi- 
ow. And he had then free leave to keep it, 
and did keep it til the Evening. And 
the whole Collation was but the work of four 
Hours, as I have proved by Experiment. 
And yet he has the Face to tellabe World, 
that he would engage the Collator to fit up 
all Night to finiſh it : when the Whole might 
be done from the beginning to the end twice 
over before Candle-light. Why I would 
not have ſpar d it til Sunday Morning, ſup- 
poſe I had been att d, there might be ſeve- 
ral good reaſons. I was to take Coach for 
Worceſter ) Five a Clock on Monday 
morning : And I could have no leiſure on 
Sunday to put the Book into the Library. 
The Key too of the eutward Door was then 
in 
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© in cuſtody of another ; who perhaps might 
not be met with upon — Befides, 
© that there was time enough and to ſpare be- 
; fore Saturday Evenmg: and what obliga- 
tion had I to neglett my own Buſineſs to bu- 
mou others in their Lazineſs? 
But, he ſavs, I gave him not the leaſt 
hopes, that if he applied to me upon my 
return out of the Country, He ſhould 
have leave to get the Collation 
That I gave him not any hopes of it by ax 
expreſs promiſe, I verily believe. For 
bo could I do that, when I was fully per- 
| ſwaded, they would finiſh the Collation, le- 
| fore I went into the Country? But what he 
ſaw in me, that forbad him to hope it, if 
there ſhould be occafion, I cannot imagin. 
He knew, the Reaſon why I then demanded 
the Book, was my Journey into the Country. 
J was to make ſo long a ſtay there, that it 
was not fit to expoſe the Book all that while 
ts the Hazard of being loſt. I told the 
Bookſeller then, that I was to be abſent 
| for Two Months: but it appears now up- 
en Record, that I was Four Months at Wor- 
| ceſter. And how many Accidents might 


EK 


: have happend in that time? Should I who 

was under a Truſt, and accountable to God 

* and Man, run ſuch a risk without any Har- 

* rant? The Editor and his Witneſſes may 

 calumniate as they pleaſe: but 7 __ 
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could as well juſtifie my lending the MS out, 
as my calling it in. | 

The Bookſeller concludes ; That I made 
ſome Reflections from time to time, when 
he ſpok 


e to me from Mr. B. but conſide- 
ring his Imployment, it may not be pro- 
per to add an account of them. So that 
he puts off that piece of work to one Dr. 
King of the Commons, as the Examiner 
fliles him. Now what he means by Reflecti- 
ons, er what harm there is in making Re- 
flections, J do not underſtand. A Great 
Perſon, one of the Examiner's Family, 
made a whole Boat of Reflexions, and I ne- 
ver yet heard it was counted a Crime in him, 
Ian as much to ſeek too for hs Meaning, 
That his Imployment makes it not pro- 
per for him to add an account of thoſe Re- 
flections. His Imployment, as a Bookſeller, 
I think a very reputable one, if He bimſelf 
be not a Diſgrace tot. And if that make 
it not proper for bim to bear falſe witneſs 
againſt his Neighbour by a pretended ac- 
count of thoſe Reflexions : methinks the 
Profeſſion of the Dr. to whom he refers 
himſelf, is more improper for that work. 
The Dr. indeed by his Profeſſion may be en- 
abled to do it with more Cunning, but he 
would do it with the greater Crime. But 


let us bear the Dr's Teſtimony; the Air and 


Spirit of it is ſo very extraordinary ; the 
| Virulency 
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Virulency and Inſolence ſo far above the 


common pitch ; that it 
Rupilius King, a great Anceſtor of the Dr's, 


commended to Poſterity by Horace under 


this honourable Charatter, 


The Filth 


Rupilius ; yet the whole World muſt allow, 
that he is Heir of his Virtues; as his own 
Writings will vouch for him, his Depoſits - 
on here againſt me, his Buffoonry upon the 
Learned Dr. Liſter, and ſome other Monu- 
ments of his Learning and his Morals. 

I have endeavour'd, ſays the Dr. as far 


as I can, to recollect what paſs d between 


Mr. Bennet and Dr. Bentley concerning a 
MS of the Epiltles of Phalaris. I cannot 
be certain, as to ANY OTHER Particu- 
lars, than that among other things, the 
Dr. faid, That if the MS were collated, 
it would be worth nothing for the future- 
Now the Reader may pleaſe to take notice, 
That the Dr. here publickly owns, That he 


cannot be certain, as to any other Parti- 


culars: and yet he endeavour'd to recol- 


lect, as far as he could; and the Scorn, le 
ſays, and Contempt which he has natu- 


rally for Pride and Infolence, made him 
remember that, which otherwiſe he 
might have forgot. Now if the Doctor, 


eden 


puts one in mind of 
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Proſcripti Regis Rupili pus atq; venenum, Horat Sar. 
Venom of Rupilius King, L. 7. 
And if the Dr. do not inherit the Eſtate of 
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even whetted with his Scorn and Contempt, 
could But call to mind OXE Particular, and 
if that Particular have nothing at all in't a- 
bout Mr. B. nor any thing that borders upon 
Pride and Inſolence; what pretenſe bas he 
for traducing me here, as a proud and inſolent 
man, and an Abuſer of Mr. Boyle 2 If the Dr. 
as he owns, has but ONE Particular from 
his Memory, the reſt he muſt bave from 
his Invention. I am —__ indeed to the 
Dr. for be has effectually diſprou d himſelf 
in his own Depoſition. For he firſt declares 
he knows but ONE Particular ; and yet pre- 
ſently runs into a Charge, whereof nothing 
can be made out from that Particular. 
would ſuch an Evidence, as this is, paſs in 
Drs. Commons? I am much miſtaken, if the 
Worthy Perſons, that preſide there, would 
diſmiſs ſuch a Witneſs as this without marks 
of their Diſſat i. faction. 

To account then for that One Particular 
that the Dr. is certain of. The Reader 
muſt give me leave to tell him a ſhort ſtory. 
After I was nominated to the Library-keep- 
ert Office (before the Patent was finiſh'd) 
I was informd, that One Copy of every 
Book printed in England, which were due 
to the Royal Library by Att of Parliament, 
had not of lat: been brought into the Libra- 
ry according io the ſaid Act. Upon ths I 
made application to the Maſter of the Sta- 

| tioners 
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tioners Company, to whom the All directed 
me, and demanded the Copies. The effeit 
was, that I procured near a Thou- 
and Volumes of one ſort or other, which 
are now lody'd in the Library. While this 
was tranſatting, I chanc'd to call upon My. 
Bennet, (whons / bad ſeveral times oblig'd) 
and acquainted him with it, not queſtioning, 
But be would be very ready to comply, as far 
as his ſhare went ; which was then but very 
little. But to my ſurprize he anſwer d me 
very pertly, That he knew not what Right 
- Parliament * I away any man's 
roperty ; that be bop d the Com 
Stationers would refaſe, and try * 4 
Law; That they were a Body, and had a 
common Purſe; and more to this purpoſe. 
Some little time after, calling there again, 
upon a freſh diſcourſe abort the MS Pha- 
laris, which I had formerly promis d to 
lend him, as ſoon as I hid power, I 4 
bim, Upon what account he could refuſe to 
give the Royal Library its Due ſettled on 
it by Atl of Parliament; and at the ſame 
time expett a Favour out of it, that would 
make bis own Book more vendible, and the 
MS leſs valuable? For after the various 
Lections were once taken and printed, 
the MS would be like a ſqueez'd Orange, 
and little worth for the future. Since 
therefore he was reſolv d to try the Law a- 


Keil. 
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faid, that the MS would be worth little for 
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gainſt the Library, he ought in juſtice t 
preſent to it ſome Book of competent value, 
to make amends * the damage it would 
uſtain by his uſing the MS. 268) 
K This Diſcourſe I very well remember, and 
J believe I can bring witneſs that heard me 
relate it, long before the Dr's Depoſition 
came abroad; and I take it for certain, that 
this was the very ſame Converſation, which 
Dr. King overheard. Tis true, there is 
ſome ſmall difference in the account: [ 


the future ; and the Dr. ſays, worth No- 
thing. But that is no material change, 
and may be excuſed in the Dr. who is not 
over-nice in his Expreſſions. But do I re- 
member, that the Dr. w.s preſent then 2 
no, nor any time elſe : for I know him not, 
if I meet him; and perbaps my Pride and 
Infolence might lie in that, that I did not 
know a Perſon of ſuch Known Credit in 
the World. Allowing then, that this was 
the free Conference (as the Examiner calls 
it) which the Dr. overheard, 1 have a few 
things to objerve ia the Narrative that he 
has made of it. 

It appears firſt, that bis pert Reflection, 
which he thought carried ſuch a ſting in it, 
1s very filly and infipid. Which I took the 
more notice of, ſays he, becauſe I thought 
a MS good tor nothing, unleſs it were 

collated. 


collated. Wenderſull remark, and worthy 
df ſuch Eves-droppers that are proling after 
that which does not concern them, catch 
at little ſcraps of other mens Diſcourſes. 
Tis true, Sir, a MS not collated is upon 
that account worth nothing to the reſt of the 
World: but to the Owner tis the better for 
it, if a Price was to be ſet t. And 1 
think, with ſubmiſſion, that a freſh MS new- 
ly brought out of Greece, never yet 
printed, would ſell for more, cæteris pari- 
bus, than another already printed. Do you 
think the Alexandrian MS of as great a 
value now, fince the Edition of the Engliſh 
Polyglot, as when Cyril the Greek Patri- 
arch firſt preſented it to King Charles the 
Firſt: but what do I] talk to him of MSS, 
who has ſo little reliſh and ſenſe of ſuch 
things, as to declare deliberately, That he 
does not believe the various Readings of 
ANY BOOK are ſo much worth, as that 
Mr. Boyle ſhould be uſed fo ſcurvily to 
obtain them. And this he ſays, when he 
is giving Evidence : where all declamings 
and Rhetorical aggravations above the na- 
hed and ftritt Truth is unlawfull, and bor- 
ders near upon Perjury. But we muſt not 
expect from the Dr. that he ſhould know the 
worth of Books: for he is better still d in 
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the Catalogues of Ales, bis Humty Dum- * See his 
ty, Hugmatee, Three- Threads, aui tbe ar ty 
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reſt of that glorious Liſt, than in the Cata- 
logues of MSS. 
ſcurvy uſage 


But, pray, what was that 
that I gave to Mr. Boyle ? The Dr. remem- 
bers but ONE Particular, and that has no 
relation to Mr. Boyle. I am almoſt perſua- 
ded, that Mr. Boyle's Name was not once 
mention d in that Converſation. For this 
talk was not 7 * the 12 when I call d 
for the MS ; ore, when my Pa- 
tent was not yet « and before I bad the 
cuſtody of the Library. But ſuppoſe Mr. B. 
was nam d then, I am ſure it muſt be with 
Reſpect. For how could I uſe him ſcurvily 
in denying him a MS which was not then. in 
my power to give 2 Before the time of that 
diſcourſe, I had promis'd that the MS, 
when 1 could come at it, ſbould be at Mr. 
Boy le ſervice ; and in ſuch words, as Mr. 
Boyle hin/e!f owns to be expreſſions of 
great civility : That a Gentleman of that 
Name and Family to which I had ſo ma- 
ny Obligations, and ſhould always have 
an honour for, might command any ſer- 
vice that lay in my power. That I really 
ed theſe expreſſions even the Bookſeller 
bum ſelf is my Witneſs : for if it had not 
been true, he would never have let it be 
fgrinted, without contradifting it. Now 
how is it credible, that I ſhould uſe a man 
ſo civilly, and vet ſe ſcurvily teo? A max 


4 


muſt be dos d with Humty Dumty, that 
could talk ſo inconfiſtently. And how could I 
abuſe a young Gentleman, whom I had never 
heard of before , without any provocation, 
in a public place, and before his own 
Friends? I dare appeal to any, that ever 
was acquainted with me, if he think me ca- 
pable of doing ſo. 
All the diſcourſe then, that the Dr. over- 
heard, had relation only to the Bookſeller. 
Mr. Boyle was ſure of the MS , which 1 
had promiſed before. But I had a mind to 
make the Bookſeller ſenſible of his ill man- 
ners, in denying Juſtice to the King's Libra- 
ry, at the ſame time that he ad Favours. 
And I do further declare, that I was but in 
jeſt, when I told him, That he ſhould give a 
Book to the Royal Library, to recompenſe 
for the uſe of the MS: and I had no deſign 
int, But to mortifie him a little for his 
pertneſs about going to Law. For when the 
time came, that I could lend him the MS; 
he had it freely, without giving to the Li- 
brary the value of a printed Sermon. Tho 
T remember, when I once told this Story to 
a very Great Man ; his Anſwer was, That 
if I was not in earneſt, I ought to haves 

been ſo. | 
The Bookſeller ſays, His Imployment 
makes it not proper tor him to give an 
account of the Reflections I made, as we 
b 2 tal d 
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talk'd about Phalars. But I] help him out 
for once, and give an account of One, that 1 
very well remember. The Bookſeller once ask'd 
me privately, that I would do him the fa- 
wour to tell my opinion, if the new Edition 
of Phalaris, then in the Preſs, would be a 
vendible Book: For he had a concern in the 
Impreſſion, and hop d it would ſell well: 
ſuch a great Character being given of it in 
+4 Eſays; as made it mightily enquir'd 
after. I told him, He would be ſafe e- 
nough, fince he was concern'd for nothing but 
the ſale of the Book : for the great Names 
of thoſe that recommended it would get it 
many Buyers. But however under the Roſe, 
the Book was a ſpurious piece, and deſerv d 
not to be ſpread in the World by another 
Impreſſhon. His Imployment, it ſeems, 
could ſuffer him to betray this Diſcourſe to 
ſome concera d in the Edition, as I was in 
ferm'd from a wery good hand; and this I 
meant, when [ ſaid in my former Account, 
that it was my hard hap in ſome private 
converſaiion to fav, the Epiſiles were ſpu- 
rious, and unworthy of a new Edition. 
I hat inflzence this might have towards the 
Civility in the Preface to Phalaris I leave 
073ers to judge. But I dare ſay, this 
ws ail rhe Heflection, that I had ever 
made at that time, to Mr. Boyle's diſad- 
wantage. di hos peccare eſt, fateor. 


if 
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If there be no way of gaining his good opi- 
nion, but to believe Phalaris a good writer, 
I muſt needs ſubmit to my Fate, that has 

excluded me from his Friendſhip. 
Mr. B. is pleaſed to obſerve, That Mr. 
Bennet is ſo little intereſted in this Diſpute, 
that he may intirely be depended on. 
So very little; that the beſt part of his 
Intereſt and his Trade lay at ſtate. For is 
not this the plain (tate of the Caſe 2 Mr. 
Boyle commits the Affair of collating the 
King's MS to his Bookſeller. The Bookſeller 
by his own neglect having failed in his truſt, 
for fear of loſing the Gentleman's Favour and 
Cuſtom, lays the fault upon Me. This occa- 
frond a private grudge againſt me, which 
terminated in an affront in print. I veri- 
ly believe that the Bookſeller did not think 
at firſt, that Mr. Boyle would have carried 
his reſentment ſo high : otherwiſe perhaps 
he would have invented ſ- 12 excuſe 
his negligence. But the Buſineſs was af- 
3 paſt recalling; and he muſt eh, 
of neceſſity, being once engag d in the Cauſe. 
The whole of his Trade and Buſineſs ſeem d 
to depend upon Mr. B. and bis Friends. 
The Temptation indeed was ſtrong; and I 
pray God forgive him. b 
Having now, as 1 humbly conceive, 
given a full and ſatisfaftory Anſwer to all 
the matters of Fatt, that the Examiner s 
b 3 Wirneſſes 
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F. 4. 


Witneſſes lay to my Charge; I am very lit- 
tle concernd at the Inferences he draws 
from them, or the Satyr and Grimace that 
he plentifully ſprinkles. All theſe muſt 
drop of themſelves, and fall down upon the 
Author of them, when the Foundation that 
they ſtood on is taken away. But however 1 
(hall take ſome ſhort not ice of every thing 
he has ſaid, that is not intirely included in 
the Teſtimonies of his Witneſſes. 

The Dr. /ays be, ſeem d to be fatisfy'd 
and willing to let the Diſpute drop, by his 
2 bots wo. to me any further about it, or 

ing Mr. Bennet concerning it, to 
whom my Letter plainly referrd him. 
The Doctor, tis true, was willing to let 
the Diſpute drop; but whether either or 
both of theſe Reaſons ought to have made 
Mr. B. ſuppoſe I was ſatisfied, I leave it to 
the Judgment of thoſe that know good Breed- 


ing. I had writ him, as himſelf owns, a 


very civil Letter, complaining of the fraud 
of his Bookſeller, and repreſenting the mat- 
ter quite otherwiſe than he had told it. Af- 
ter a delay of Two Poſts, when the Books 
were ſpread abroad; in the mean time, 1 
had an Anſwer giving me leave to take my 
own Satisfaction, aud, as he here ſays, re- 
ſerring me to diſcourſe with his Bookſeller. 
Nom what perſon of any Courage or Spirit, 
{ch as Innocence always gives one, 

either 
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either write again to Mr. B. after this re- 


ated Aﬀront, or go with bis in his 
= to teil bi Sto 1 the Bookſeller, who 
was the Principal in the Injury > Mr. B. 
muſt ſure have an odd caſt of his Head, 
think that J or any manelſe would ſubmit to 
ſuch Indignities. I bad done all that be- 
came Me in writing him a timely Account 
of the whole Truth with Expreſſions of 
great Civility to him. But when I ſaw the 
civility of bis Anſwer, which bid me right 
my ſelf as I pleas'd, and referr d me to his 
Bookſeller ; I neither thought my Station 
ſo little, nor the Editor's fo very great, 
nor the Calumny fo terrible, that I ſhould 
make a Application after ſuch a 
repulſe. 7 'd indeed to drop the 
Diſpute ; but not becauſe I either own'd or 
fear d, but becauſe I deſpis d the Detratti- 
on; being conſcious that it was falſe, and 
well. knowing, that if ever I pleas d, Icould 
make the Authors aſbam d on t. 
Mr. B. has ſuch an affettion for Chican- 
ry aud Banter, that be cannot abſtain from 
it, when he ought to be moſt ſerious. He 


pretends to draw up a heavy Charge againſt ©. "9 
me; becauſe 7 ſay, the Editors of Phalar;s : P. 17. 


and in another place, They have collated, 
How came I, ſays he, to be multiplied at 
this rate? Well, I will ſubmit to the Cha- 
ſtiſement of this great Ariſtarchus : tho gh 


b 4 I 


to P. 1c6. 


P.4. 


P. 21. 
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— 
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 Tthought I might have the common liberty of 


changing Numbers, which is familiar in al 
the Languages that I know of either Old or 
New. Who knows vor, that oi me; Ad- 
Tur, ci e AE c are often put for 
Plato and Ariſtotle alone? As certain of 
your ewn PoETs have faid, ſays the A. 
poſtle : and yet he meant only Aratus. And 
how often do we ſay We, and yet ſpeak of 
our ſelves only; without thinking we are 
mulriply'd; or doubled like Sofia in Plau- 
tus's Amptitryo? 7 do not queſtion but 
fome Examples of this may be found in his 
own Book, f the matter was worth the ſearch. 
J am ſure, that in another piece of Grimace 
be is guilty of the very expreſſion, that he 
would turn to ridicule. ſaid, 'Twas 
a ſurprize indeed to find there, that our MS 
was not peruſed. Our MS, ſays the Exa- 
miner, tllat is, Vis Rfaj ſty's and mine. 
He fancies himſelf to have ſome Intereſt 
int. Tie like the Ego & Rex mens of 
Cardinal Wolſey. Very ſmart and witty ! 
ſo that by the ſame Rule, when Mr. B. him- 
ſelf ſays, It will be very hard upcn our 
Sicilian Prince; we muſt interpret it Ego 
& Phalaris meus, I and my Prince Pha- 
laris. And when he fo often ſays, our 
Critic, meaning his Humble Servant; the 
World is to ns, it, That he has ſome Do- 
minion over me; which i an Ilonour I am 
not 
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not worthy of And when 1 my ſelf often 
ſay, Our Editors, and OUR Edition, 
Mr. B. by this rule may infer, That I claim 
a Share a Concern in his Edition of 
Phalaris : which 7 ſhould take for a Com- 
plement more ſevere, than any thing he has 


aid on me. 
a certain Temper of Mind, that 


* Cicero calls Pas amis, a Spirit le e. i 
Phalaris's ; and one would be apt to Te ten. 
that a Portion of it had deſcended upon 

given a broad hint more than once in his times, om- 

= if I proceed further againſt Pha'aris, n g gu. 

draw perhaps a Duel or a Stab upon rum puto. 

- elf. Which i a generous Threat, eſpeci- 
ally to a Divine, who neither carries Arms 

nor Principles fit for that ſort of Controverfie. 

'Tis the ſame kind of Generofity, though in - 

a lower Degree, when he forbids me top ,,. 
meddle with Banter and Ridicule, which 
even when luckily hit on, are not very 

ſuitable to my Character. yet the 

ſharpeſt, n1y almaſt the only * that 

He himſelf uſes, are Banter " Ridicale. So 

that We Iwo, as be ſays, muſt end this Prat 
Diſpute, but k he takes care to allow me none 

of the Offenſive Arms, that himſelf fights 

with. . Theſe are extraordinary Inſtances, 

beth of his Candour and his Courage. How- 

ever I've endeavour d to take hu advice, 


and 


xli 


* Cic. ad. 


xl 
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and avoid all Ridicule, where it was poſſible 
to avoid it : and if ever that odd Work of 
his has irrefiſftibly mov'd me to a little 
Feſt and Laughter, I am content that what 
1 the greateſt Virtue of His Book ſhould 
be counted the greateſt Fault of Mine. 

The facetions Examiner ſeems reſolv'd to 
dye with Phalaris himſelf in the Science of 
PHALARISM. For bu R e i not ſa- 
tisfied with one fingle Death of his Adver- 


ſary, but he will kill me over and over again. 


He has ſlain me twice, by two ſeveral 
Deaths, one in the Firſt Page of bu Book, 
and another in the Laſt. In the Title page 
die the Death of Milo the Crotonian, 


Remember Miles End, 
Wedg'd in that Timber, which he ſtrove 
(to rend. 


The Application of which muſt be this : 
That as Milo after his Y iflories at fix ſe- 
veral Olympiads was at laſt conquer d and 
deſtroy d in wreſtling with a Tree; ſo I, 
after I had attain'd ts fome ſmall Reputa- 
tion in Letters, am to be quite baffled and 
run down by wooden Antagoniſts. But in 
the End of his Book, he has got me into 
Phalaris's Bull: and he has the pleafure of 
fancying that he hears me begin to Bellow. 


ell; fince it's certain then that I am in 
| the 
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the Bull, I have performd the part of a 
Fer as the Cries of the torment- 
in Old Phalaris's Bull, being conveyed 
Pipes lodg'd in the Machine, were 
— into Maufic 7 the Entertainment of 
the Tyrant : So the Complaints which My 
Torments expreſs from me, being convey a 
to Mr. B. by this Anſwer, are all dedicated 
to his Pleaſure and Diverſion. But yet 
mer hints when he was ſetting up to be Pha- 
laris Junior, the very Omen of it might 
have deterr d him. Na 
himſelf at laſt bellow'd in his own Bull; 
fo his Imitators ought to confider, that at 
long run their own Attions may chance to 


overtake them. 
enough for him that I die a 


But ti not 
Bodily Death, unleſs my Reputation too die 
with me. He accuſes me of one of the 
meaneſt and baſeſt of Actions; That when 
Sir Edward Sherburn put a MS into my 
Hands, to get it publiſh'd by Mr. Greviw ; 
deſiring me to let him know from whom 
he had it, that he might make an honour- 
able mention of him; 1 conceald the 
kindneſs of Sir Edward, and took the 
Honour of it to my ſelf, fo that the Book 
was dedicated to Me, and not one word 
ſaid of Him: This # both a very black and 
a very falſe Accuſation, and 12 
neither ſorry nor ſurpriæ to ſee it in 

Print, 
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Print. Not ſorry, becauſe I can ſo fully 
confute it, that with all inzenuous Readers 
it will turn to my Applauſe. Not ſurpriz'd, 
becauſe I expelled ſuch uſage from the Spi- 
rit of PHALARISM. I am morally ſure, 
— the very Perſons that printed ehis 
„ knew I could give a good Anſwer 
* or I heard of it by ſome Common 
Friends ſome time before it was printed, 
who, 7 queſtion not, gave them an account 
how J jallifed my ſelf But however, it 
ſeems, they would not lay afide this Calum- 
wy fer as in War ſometimes 'tis an uſeful 
Stratagem to ſpread a falſe Report, though 
it certainly muſt be diſprov'd in twa or three 
days ; ſo here it was thought a ſerviceable 
falſoed if it could be credited for a few 


| Months. Beſides, that it's the old Rule, 


to accuſe ftrew ouſly, and ſomething will ſtick : 
and it almoſt the ſame thing with Men's 
Reputations, as with their Lives, He that 


1 i Maſter of another 


Thad proper d a new Edition of Manilius ; 
which defign being known abroad occaſion d 
my Acquaintance with Sir Edward Sherburn, 
who bad formerly tranſlated the Firſt Book 
of that Poet into Engliſh Verſe and __— d 
it with a large Commentary. He had got 
tegetber ſome old and ſcarce Editions 
which he conrteouſly lent me; and be- 

fides 
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fides thoſe, he had purchas'd at Antwerp 
by the means of a Bookſeller a whole Box 
fall of Papers of the Famous Gaſper Gevar- 
tius's, who undertook an Edition of the 
fame Poet, but was prevented by Death. Al 
this Maſs of Papers he defir d me to look 
over, if perhaps I might find any thing that 
was uſeful to the Public. 4 the Re- 
= found nothing of any 

. But there was one Treatiſe about 
Theodorus Mallius written in another 
hand, bat without any name tot, which I 
thought to be - conſiderable. And by good 
fortune among a Parcel of Letters, I met 
with One written in the [ame Hand with 
that Treatiſe, and ſubſcribd A. R. and 1 
eafily gueſs d by the Contents of the Letter, 
that they meant ALBERTUS RUBENIUS. 
This gave me a certain diſcovery of the 
true Author of that Treatiſe ; and I imme- 
diately waited on Sir Edward, and gave 
him an Account of it; deſiring him either 
to ſend it to Oxtord, to be printed among 
ſome Miſcellanies; or to Utrecht to the 
Learned Mr. Grzvius ; who having printed 
ſome Poſthumous Works of the ſame Albertus 
Rubenius, was the propereſt Hand to convey 
This to the World. The latter propoſal being 
embrac'd, I wrote to Holland to Mr. Grævius, 


giving a Narrative of the whole, and promiſing 


in the name of Sir Edward, that if Mr. 


Grævius 


xlv 


xlvi 


| ed World know to whoſe Kindneſs 


Character of it, I am ſure it 
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Grævius would undertake the Edition, 


I 

one him the Book. Within 

no long time, Treceiv'd an Anſwer from My. 
Grævius; Foes among other things, ſays he, 
Pray preſent my Humble Service to that 
Learned and Noble Gentleman Sir Edward 
Sherburn ; and if he pleaſes to commit 
Rubenius to my Care, I will immediat 
put it to the Preſs, and let the 


be Good, and therefore I will 
I fhew'd this Letter to Sir Edward, and 7 
the Book was ſent to Holland by a ſafe hand. 
The very next Letter that I receiv d 
from Mr. Grævius, was accompanied with 
half a Dozen Printed Copies of Rubenius. 
I was much ſurprized to ſee the Book print 
ed le ſoon ; but more, when I ſaw a Dedi- 
cation to my ſelf ; which was an Flonour that 
I ſhould not have expected, if I had been 
- only the Diſcoverer, Fut the Poſſeſſor 
the MS. But it troubled me exceed- 
2 when I found net the leaſ mention of 
Sir Edward Sherbuin there; and J ex- 
preſs d my concern about it to ſeveral Frier ii. 
Particularly the Right Reverend the Biſhop 
of Rorwich, whom 7 do my ſelf the Honour 


io 
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to name here, will bear me witneſs, how ex- 
tremely I was concernd at it, when I pre- 
ſented him one of the Copies. And ſome 
time after, when his Lordſhip ſent to Mr. 
Grævius by my means a Collation of the 

ical! Works of Cicero from a very 
Ancient and Excellent MS ( for as his 
Lordſhip has one of the Beſt Libraries of 
England, ſo he i as free in communicating 
it) I appeal to Mr. Grzvius himſelf, who 
has yet perhaps that Letter by bim, If I 
did not wiſh him to take care, not to a- 
feribe that Favour to Me; and not to for- 
get to name his Lordſhip, as he had former- 
ly forgot Sir Edward Sherburn. Another 
of the Copies of Rubenius 7 preſented to Sir 
Edward himſelf ; and both lamented to him 
and excuſed Mr. Grzvius's over-fight, that 
he had dedicated that to Me, which was 
rather due to Sir Edward. As for my ſelf, 
1 had no manner of need to make 4 to 
Sir Edward, fince he had read Mr. Græ- 
vius's own Letter, where he voluntarily pro- 
mis d to make honourable mention (f him; 
and wonld certainly have done it, if the 
multiplicity of his Studies and other Affairs 
had not quite ſtruck it out of his mind. 1 
might appeal to Sir Edward's own Memory 
for the truth of all this bur that his ex- 
ceeding old Age and the Infirmities that at- 
tend it make him an incompetent Witne!s : 
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and upon that account I heartily excuſe and 
forgive bim All, that Hu Weakneſs bas fur 
wiſh d to the Malice of ſome others. 

The Examiner has repreſented, as if 
the Good Word that Mr. Grzvius has been 


as'd icly to gi , bot- 
— 2 Sb 'T fallely prot to 


my ſelf, the Publication of Rubenius. Ji 
neceſſary therefore to give the Reader here 
as much of that Dedication as concerns Me 
and that Affair; that he may ſee whether 
ſuch a Streſs is laid upon that Favour, as 
if that belong to another Man, my little 
Reputation muſt all drop with it. 


FViro Cl. Richardo Bentleio S. P. D. 
Joannes Georgius Grævius. 


Redit ad te, quam mihi dono miſeras, 
Alberti Rubenii commentatio de Theodoro 
Mallio ſane quam docta & polita. Pro 
qua, cum illam mecum communicare 
voluiſti, non poſſum non tibi & meo & 
ret Jiterarizz nomine gratias agere publice. 
Plurimum igitur tibi debebunt manes 
Rubenii, ſi quis manium ſenſus eſt, qui 
tam egregiam ejus diatriben ex tenebris, 
in quibus, abſque te fuiſſet, perpetuo quaſi 
lepulta jacuitice, in dias luminis auras 
protraxi ti. Nec manes tantum Rx- 
bexii, (ed omnes humanitatis cultores tibi 


pro 
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pro hoc in ſe merito devinxiſti. Hi nunc 
tuas curas in Manilium, Heſychium, alioſq; 
_— deſiderant & expectant cupide. 
Nam eruditiſſima illa Epiſtola, quam ſub- 
texuiſti Malalæ Chronicis, tam multa re- 
condita nos docuit, ut incredibilem ex- 
pectationem tui ingeniicommoverir. Nihil 
nobis longius eſt, nihil deſideratius, quam 
ut illa videamus, quorum ſpem feciſti cum 
publice omnibus, tum mihi de tuis in 
Callimache animadverſionibus, quarum 
pulcherrimum Specimen mihi miſiſti. 
Hanc ut propediem expleas, Vir Eximie, 
Deum precor, ut ſalvus, incolumis, felix 
ætatem agas, meq; rut aum 
amare pergas. | 
Now the whole, that Mr. Grzvius ſays 
here or conld ſay of me in relation to the 
Ming Rubenius, it this, That him- 
ſelf in Particular, and all the Lovers of 
Polite Learning, and the very Author 
Ruberiius (if the Dead have any knowledge 
of what's done here) give me thanks tor 
retrieving the MS. But for the reſt of 
the Dedication, I humbly conceive, the Cha- 
racter he has there given of me has another 
foundation. I implore here the Reader's 
Candour, that he would not believe me fo vain, 
as to aſſume the Commendations, that Mr. 
Grævius and ſome other eminent HFerſons 
have given me, (to encourage, as I ſuppoſe, 
| c my 
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my Beginnings), as if they really were de 
ſerv'd by me. But I mention them here on 
this occaſion, to ſhew that ſome of the Learn- 
edſt Men of the Age have either more Can- 
dour or another kind of , than 
Mr. B. and bis Party. Mr. B. is pleas d ſome- 
where to ſend me to Hermogenes 's Chapter, 
Te} rd hreway Yu; tavrey e, How 
a man may commend himſelf, without 
Envy or Fulſomneſs. And 7 find there, 
that one may ſafely do it, when Detraction 
and Calumny make it neceſſary. 

Nay I may freely ſay, that I deſerve al- 
moſt as well of the Memory of Rubenius ; 
a; if all the Honour, which they pretend I 
rob'd Sir Edward of, had been truly my own. 
Neither is there one fingle Word, that Mr. 
Grzvius ſays of Me with reſpect to Rube- 
nius, that i not literally true. For it was 
I that communicated the MS to him; 
It was I that brought it out of that Dark- 
neſs, where without Me it might have been 
buried for ever. For Sir Edward had been 
Poſſeſſor of Gevartius's Papers for ſeveral 
Tears ; but he kuew no more of that Treatiſe, 
and eſpecially who was the Author of it, than 
if it never had been written. Nay, if I had 
been ſuch a Plagiary, as Mr. B. would tra- 
duce me for, I bad it whelly in my Power, 
only to rob Sir Edward, but Rubenius 
{lijclf of the Honour of that Treatiſe. 


For 
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For Sir Edward entruſted me with the whole 
Box of Papers, whereof he knew little or 
nothing, without either Numbering or Weigh- 
ing them. So that I could eafily have kept 
back that little Treatiſe without giving him 
any notice of it, and have publiſh'd it aſter- 
wards as my own Work. And this alone is 
a ſufficient Diſproof of this malicious Calumny. 
For how is it credible,fince I was ſo ingenuoxs, 
as to make Diſcovery of a Paper, which I 
could have conceaF'd as my own ; that at the 
ſame time I could be ſo ſenſleſly di yas 
to ſeek to rob him of that Little Honour 
of being Maſter of another Man's Work many 
Tears without knowing what it was ? 
When I firſt met with this Accuſation in 
Print, it ſeem d the eafieſt way of confuting 
it, To produce Mr. Grzviuss Letter ; 
where in anſwer to mine he had thank'd Sir 
Edward for the hopes he had given him of 
the MS, and promis d to do him right in the 
publication. So that preſently I look'd a- 
mong my Papers, but to my grief I could 
not find it by the moſt diligent ſearch. The 
next thing was, to produce my own Letter 
to Mr. Grzvius, where I my ſelf had made 
honourable mention of Sir Edward and 
his intended kindneſs. But I had not that 
Letter in my Power ; for I writ that, as J 
do others, but once over, without keeping 
any Copy of it. The only reſer ve chen that 
E 3 1 


pleas d to ſtart this Calumny ſo early, while 
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I had left, was to write to My. Grævius; 
and to defire a Copy of his Former Letter, 
if perhaps he had a Tranſcript of it; or that 
he would ſend me either a Copy or the Origi- 
val of My Letter, if ſuch a Trifle, by good 
providence, ſhould ſtill be in Being ; or at 
leaſt that he would now do me right by a 
nem Letter, fince he could not but remember, 
when put in mind of it, that I had ſent him 
Rubenius, as Sir Edward Sherburn's Book, 
and not as my own. And in anſwer I re- 
ceived a Letter, part of which ¶ here pub- 
liſh without varying a word. And I muſt 
own my ſelf obligd to Mr. B. that be was 


all the Parties are ſtill alive to diſprove it. 


Joannes Georgius Grzvius, S. P. D. 
Richardo Bentleio. —— 


Literis tuis, quas Februario ſuperiore 
dediſti ad me, quamvis nihil us acceptius 
& optatius mihi potuit afferri, ſerius re- 
ſpondeo; non quod immemor fuerim of- 
ficii, ſed quod Epiſtolam illam, qua non- 
nulla fragmentis Callimachi adjici volebas, 
quæ ego Proc:mio inſerui, cum jam omnia 
cætera ty pis eſſent deſeripta, diu fruſtra 
quæſivi. Nec enim exputare poſſum, unde 
illa, quæ tua r.egas eſſe, excerpſerim. 


Itaq; non putabam me ante tibi poſſe ſa- 


tisfacere, 
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* quam illam inſpexiſſem Epiſto- 


& num me mei i, aut memoria 
— inde cognoviſſem. Quamvis 
vero mihi non perierit, qui omnia tua cuſto- 
dio diligentius nigris uvis, tamen in 
quem ſe — Bibliothecæ abdiderit, 
ex quo nondum erui. Nunc viſa 


tua noviſſima Epiſtola, quam pridie, cum 


ex itinere menſtruo fere domum rever- 


tiſſem, inveni domi mez; diutius ceſſan- 
dum non duxi. Ad priores, pro quibus 
tibi Mexre g debeo, brevi reſpondebo. 
Jam ad has, quas xxix Aprilis exaraſti, 
hæc habe. 
12 literis, quas Loxdini in ædibus E 

iſcopi Wigornienfis ſcripſeras IV Julii 
= hæc tu ad me. Eſt apud nos Edvar- 
y 455 Sher burnus,Eques A ui librum 

primum Manilii Anglice vertit, & com- 

mentario doctiſſimo auxit. Is abhinc an- 

nis aliquot apparatum Gaſp. Gevartiz ad 
, Aauilium ab ejus hærede emit Autwerpiæ, 
* mihiq; non ita pridem,quem novam cjus 
Scriptoris parare inaudiverat, 


ſchedas Ge vartiauas perlegendi copiam fe 


"Cit. Comperi autem virum Clariſſimum 
* omnem operam in eo poſuiſſe, non qui 
* Manilii textum corrigeret, vel illuſtrarer, 
* ſed in felicem ſuam (mea quidem 
* ſententia) conjecturam de Theodoro Mallio 


* Coſ. quem Aſtronomici auctorem elle vo- 


E:3 * luit, 


lin 
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uit, adverſus Barthios & Salmafios & Tri- 
F ' Hanes & Poſſinos defenderet. Nihil tamen 
in medium profert, quod momenti habeat 
quicquam ad opinionem ſuam ſtabilien- 
dam, præterquam quæ dudum in lucem 
ediderat in Papinianis & Variis Ledtionibus, 
Iraq; cum toties repetita crambe mihi 
faſtidium moveret, mirifice tamen recre- 
Latus ſum aureolis duabus Epiſtolis, quæ 
in iſto chartarum faſce latitabant, quæq; 
* celeberrimum Grævii nomen ferebant in- 
ſeriptum. Illud vero me perculiſſe fateor, 
* quod ad Gevarti: ſententiam de ætate 
Manilii videris accedere. Et que ſequun- 
tur de hac opinione Gevartii, quam dammas. 
Poſt lee addis : Eratautem præterea quod 
me Adverſaria iſta verſantem non medi- 
oeri voluptate affecit, Diſſertatio ſcilicet 
bene longa & perquam erudita de vita 
Fl. Mallii Theodori Coſ. auNore, pt caſu 
comperi, Alberto Rubenio, cujus Opuſcula 
* Poſtbuma te obſterricante in lucem pro- 
dierunt. Hanc meo judicio minime dig- 
nam, quæ cum blattis & tineis diutius 
coal ctetur, curabo tibi mittendam, fi 


* ejus Editionem te procuraturum fore pol- 


Dent & quidem vel una cum ahis qui- 
* buſdam, vel etiam ſola non incommode 
edi poterit: 


Hæc avrzAzZ# in Epiſtola tua, ex qui- 
bus luce meridiana cfarius patet, non tu- 


am, 
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am, fed meam culpam eſſe, quod, cum 
Commentationem Rubenianam ederem , 
non meminerim hujus Epiſtolæ, & prop- 
terea non debitas gratias perſolverim Viro 


Nobiliſſimo Edvardo Sherbarno pro com- 


municato cum utroq; noſt:im hoc Rubenii 
libello. Ipſe aut negligentiam aut oblivi- 
onem meam deteſtor, & culpam deprecor. 
Meæ reſponſionis nullum ſervavi exem- 
plum, æque ut nec aliarum. Illud me- 
mini me Sherburni Manilium, quem ex tua 
Epiſtola cognovi plane mihi ante igno- 
tum, ſæpe deſideraſſe. 
Vale, — & tibi uade, te doctos 
omnes viros maximi facere, rumpantur ut 
ilia Codris; ſed neminem elle qui te ma- 
joris faciat, & magis æſtimet quam ego 
te facio. 
After this Letter of Mr. Grzvius's 1 


this ſorry Calumny. He has exſcrib'd the 
Words of my own Letter, which in the 
plaineſt expreſſions declare, That the Ms 
was Sir Edward Sherburns; that he had 
lent me it to read over; and if Mr. Græ- 
vius would promiſe to publiſh it, it ſhould 
be put into his Hands. And though he has 
10 Tranſcript of that Letter, which he ſent 
me in anſwer to Mine, where he return d Sir 
Edward Thanks, and promis d to do it pub- 
licly ; yet he very well remembers it, ard 

e 4 1 po 


ſuppoſe there needs nothing more to filencc 
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upon the whole avers, That it was His Fault, 
and not Mine, that Sir Edward was not 
mention d ; and he asks pardon for the o- 
miſſion, whether it happen d through 
Negligence or through Forgetfulneſs. 

The firſt part of Mr. Grzvius's Letter re- 
lates to another Affair that Mr. B. is not con- 
cerndin: and yet it is not ſa wide from the 
preſent Caſe, as not to deſerve a place here. 
Mr. Grævius in his Preface to the late 
Edition of Ca'limachus hag theſe words : 
In epigrammate xLix Bentleiang owayw- 
e, verſum ſecundum fic legendum eſſe 
poſtea nobis ſcriplit celeberrimus Bentleius, 
Toktz woe Yyav & N 6 K.. 
& fic vertendum, 

Hlic maneus capras uon dimifit Cyclops. 
Hoc eſt, gregem non dimiſit ex paſcuis ſuo 
tempore. Tffz, Heſych. Tai ga, Md. 
Idem T“ pz, e d. 

hen I read this paſſage firſt, it was a 
very great ſurprize, to find a Correftion a- 
ſeribed to Me, as communicated by my own 
Letter ; which I could not remember one 
Sy laable of, and which in every part of it is 
quite againſt my own ud gment. As the firſt 
word Top pe is falſly tranſlated Illic; and 
the Tranſlation is falſly juſtified out of Heſy- 
chius. For Hefvchivs interprets it M dx, 
. e. Quamobrem, and ce ov i. e. Quet 
quidem: and what do thoſe two words relate 

40 
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zo Illic 2 Then the third word Aba ſeems 
to be ſet there as a Doriciſm for- A&av. 
But the Dorians never turn wv into av in 
that Declenfion : for they ſay m gewan, 
not Tay pewav. And the Fifth word x- 
paces has no than three faults in it; 
firſt it ſhould be accented x t, and 
not & Ne: then the Syllable here is 
made ſhors# in the Meaſure : but he 
ways as appears in Ariſtophanes 
1 125 tranſlated here dimiſit, 
Diſmiſs'd ; but it truly frgnifies demiſit ; 
he let down by a Rope. Beſides al theſe 
verbal faults, the whole ſentence is flat, 
and unworthy of Callimachus. 7 declare 
therefore that I never wrote this, and 7 
utterly diſown the whole. And in the Co- 
pies that I preſented ſoon after the publi- 
cation to ſome Right Honourable Perſons, 
whos 7 will not name upon ſo ſlight an occa- 
fon, they will nd my Name in that place 
blotted out, and the Correction left to its 
unknown Author. 
This miſtake of Mr. Grzvius's was one of 
the ſubjefts of that Letter of mine, which 
le anſwers here in the firſs Paragraph of 
His. He ſays, He a long time 
for that Letter, where (as he thought) i 
gave direction to inſert this Emendation : 
but it could no where be found. No won- 
der indeed, that it was ſought in or + 
4 
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for there was no ſuch Letter written by Me. 
But My. Grævius, as it ſeems, by a very na- 
tural and very pardonable failing had forgot 
who it was, that had ſent him that Correction. 
He might have a Schedule of it inclos d in a 
Letter ; and if the Letter and the Schedule 
were I Y. 'twas a very eaſe miſtake to 
aſcribe it to a Aut bor. Ibear- 
tily excuſe this little overſight fn that ex- 
cellent Perſon; as I doubt not but he will 
excuſe this freedom that I publicly diſclaim 
that Correftion: For as his incomparable 
Learning will not allow the leaſt ſuſpici- 
on, that the Correction could be his own ; 
fo his fingular Ingenuity and Candor will 
allow me the liberty to renounce what 1 
not Mine. But I would crave leave to make 
two Inferences from this, with relation tothe 
Examiner. Firſt, I humbly conceive , 
here's a caſe exactly parallel with that of 
Sir Edward Sherburn's. And if ſuch ami- 
Rake happen d without my knowledge in the 
Edition of Callimachus; the ſame thing 
might happen in the Edition of Rubenius. 
And Secondly, we have a ſingular inſtance 
bere of Mr. B's great Capacity to be a Cen- 
ſurer of my Writings ; who, though be read 
(as appears from his Book) my Notes on Cal- 
limachus, and my Diſſertation on Jo. Antio- 
chenſis, on purpoſe to find faults in them was 
rot able to diſcoverthe Miſtates of this Paſ- 
ſage, that lay ſo thickaad ſo open. I 
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I cannot omit this opportunity of correſt - 


ing and explaining one of the Epigrams of 
that Poet ; 


Oe Ro Eauodent: N On v? 
(er he, 
| Q aol, de F A 29” tem, 
Where the MS Reading i letrd 
not only my ſelf, but the moſt Ingenious 
and Learned Madam Daciere into a mi- 
ſtake. We took AAA here to mean the Sea, 
and conſequently u a Ship: and the Sa- 
mothracian Gods ſeew'd to require that In- 
terpretation, for they were ſupposd to de- 
liver Storms at Sea. But I have fixce 
diſcover d, that the Epigram has quite ano- 
ther meaning. Min fignifies a Salt · ſeller, 
and d Salt. And the firſt Verſe is tobe 
corrected thus : 
Tit aAim Eldnrwes?p is AA M1 -r. 


(quod hoc ex voto, 
O populi, ſervatus a ſale hic poſuit. 
Eudemus here in the Epigram, owing 
great many Debts, paid them off by living 
fparingly upon Bread and Salt, the Diet of 


* 


Dr Callim. E- 
l tpuNw , Pig. li. 
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poor People: and in memory of it he dedi- 
cated his Salt-ſeller to the Samothracian 
Gods. The Epigram is very ingenious, and 
the Humour of it lies in the double meaning 
of a and d and 2X, and the like- 
neſs of I to ims\Iwv, and of up to 
aviuur. And the whole is aParodia. Sui- 
das quotes a part of it, and from him I bad 
of this true aud certain Explica- 
tion. Et, ſays be, try iv, Ways 
HG. Ty «rim Ei, 1 * 
TW d Nei⁰ui⁰öeͤ PENAAES & Ne 
Deais egg. The word due is o- 
mitted in Suidas ; but there's no 


queſt ion 
nom but it's the true Reading. If Mr. B. 
when he ſearch d my Writings to pick holes 
in them, had but correfled this one Epi- 
gram; which none of us, that were concern'd 


in Callimachus, thew anderſtiood ; he had 


done himſelf more true Honoar by this ſingle 
Improvement, as ſlight as it is, than he has 
done by his whole Book. 

But to return to the affair of Sir Edward 
Sherburn ; the Examiner now proceeds to 
fortifie his Accuſat ion, and ſecure it againſt 
all Exceptions. But Grævius, ſays be, it 
may be was in fault, and forgot to doSir 
Edward juſtice. Is it ſo then? May it be 
that Mr. Grævius was in fault? Had 1 
not reaſon to ſay above, that I was well af- 
ſur d the Authors of this Calumny were con- 


ſcious, 
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ſcious, that the Blame was Mr. Grævius 22 
And is not this Fencing and Suppoſing of 
theirs a plain indication of it > But tis 
hardly to be imagin'd, ſays be, that Gre- 
vius could forget it, had the Dr. told him 
inly, that the MS was put into his 
under that expreſs condition. 7rue 
indeed! if Mr. Grzvius had no more bu- 
fineſs on his Hands, than the Examiner 
and bis Afiſtant have. But a Man that 
confiders both the great Variety and great 
Importance of Mr. Grzvius's Own Affairs, 
would not wonder, if he had forgot, not on- 
ly to mention Sir Edward Sherburn, (whom 
he had never heard of but once in my Let- 
ter;) but to publiſh the very MS it ſelf. 
But with the Examiner s good leave, there 
was no need at all either of intimating it 
ſlightly, or telling it plainly to Mr. Grz- 
vius. He does not want any Spur to make 
bim own his Obligations. I had no occaſion 
to make either ſlight or bread Intimations, 
what Sir Edward expected: for Mr. Grz- 
vius had promis d of his own accord, before 
the Book was ſent him, that he would do Sir 
Edward juſtice. *Tis true, I cannot 
duce Mr. Grzvius's Letter, becauſe I have 
unfortunately loſt it, and He has no Tran 
feript of it. But the Right Reverend the 
Biſhop of Norwith, who gives me leave to 
ſay this in his Name, remembers very well, 

that 


1 P. 16. 
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ſure, it was in that very 
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that I ſhew'd him the Letter, and that Mr. 
Grzvius there return d his Thanks to Sir 
Edward, and promis'd to inform the World 
who it was that oblig'd it. 

But ſuppoſe, ſays he, the omiſſion lay 
wholly at Greviws's Door, why did not 
the Dr. ſend immediately to Sir Edward 
to excuſe it? See here the true Spirit of 
PHALARISM. *Tis no matter, whether a 
thing be true or falfe, ſo it make it for their 
purpoſe. I did more than ſend, for I went 
immediately to Sir Edward to excuſe it ; 
which by his carriage then and ſome time 
after I thought I had done effeftually ; and 
I preſented him then with one of the Copies 
Mr. Grævius had ſent me. Nay I am morally 

Book which I had 
given him, that he enter d the Memoran- 
dum, which the Examiner produces. 

And why, ſays he, did not the Dr. 
take care to have this Neglect repair d in 
the next Holland Journal? 4 mo won- 
derful expedient ! Twas a thing indeed of 
great conſequence to the World, to know 
whoſe Box it was that had preſerv d the 
MS. And yet as mean as the Thing was, 
and as little as the Honour of it was ; I had 


reſolud and engag'd to Sir Edward to do 


him that Right ina fitter place, than a Hol- 


land Journal. I had then, prepar d a Ma- 
nilius for the Preſs, which had been pub- 
liſh'd 
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Ii already , had not the dearneſs of 
Paper, and the want of good Types, and 
ſome other occaſions hinder d. And I af- 
far'd Sir Edward, that in that Book 1 would 
make him amends for Mr. Grzvins's omi 
fron. For I had occafton there to have 
thank d him upon another account, which I 
will now mention, that I may be quite out 
of his Debt. Among thoſe Papers I found a 
Diſcourſe . Learned Godefridus Wen- 
delinus's the Age of the Poet Manilius. 
There were two Copies of it, one by Wende- 
linus's own hand, and the other by Gevarti- 
us's : and Sir Edward was pleas d to give 


'd either 
to print the whole or give an Extract of it 
in my Edition of Manilius. I return him 
here my Acknowledgments for it; but let 
Manilius come out when it wil, the World 
J believe will excuſe me, if I think I have 
now paid as much as I owe him. 

The Examiner goes on in the honourable 
work of falſe Accuſation. A Foreigner, 
ſays he, of great Note complain d how 
ill the Dr. had uſed him in a caſe near re- 
ſembling Mine: which not yet having 
his leave for it, I do not think my felt 
at liberty to publiſh. The ſhort of which u, 
That ſome body complain'd of ſomething 
which Mr. B. will not tell. J muſt own, 
when I read ſuch ſtaff as thu ſet out 50 the 
Name 
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Name of Mr. B. I am forc'd to ſuſpect, do 
what I can, that there are more Forgeries 
than Phalaris's Letters. Mr. B. muſt for- 
give me, if I think this Paragraph more be- 
comes the Humty Dumty Author, than a 
Gentleman of Senſe and Flonour. If ſuch 
looſe and general Accuſations muſt paſs for 
Evidence, who can be Innocent > When the 
Examiner is at liberty to publiſh this Sto- 
ry, 1 make no queſtion but I ſhall prove it 
as falſe, as his Calumny about Sir Edward. 
Tn the mean time he has ſhown his Proficien- 
9 is the noble 7 of —_— when 

enſe of ſayings Nothi ſays 
more 8 All. For 45 — a Mind 
ſtory about ſomething and ſome body, 
which the Reader is to gueſs at, and make 
as black as he pleaſes. I remember, a cer- 
tain Foreigner, whoſe Name 1 have now 
forgot, made the modeſt and reaſonable De- 
mand, that I would give him the Alexan- 
drian MS to his Lodgings to be collated 
quite through, which would require half 4 
Tear s conſtant labour, It was pretty hard 
to keep one's Countenance at ſo ſenſeleſs a 


Propoſal : however I gave him a civil An- 


ſwer, why I thought the Favour could not be 


allow'd him. If this be the Man that com- 
pizin'd to Mr. B. how il I had uſed him, 
«s the Circumſtances make it probable: 1 
do not envy- Mr. B. the honour of his Ac 


quaintance of Great Note. Bur 
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Bentley for a ſight of the Ale xandrian 
MS, and met with noother Anſwer, but 
that the Library was not fit to be ſeen. 
Here's another general Accuſation without 
naming the Perſon, and upon that account 
not eafie to be diſprov'd : but however it 
has the common Fate of all his Stories and 
Arguments, That they are falſe and ſo may 
be turn d upon Himſelf. For ever fince I 
came to St. James 3, I have conſtantly kept 
that MS in my own Lodgings, for this we- 
ry Reaſon, 
out ſeeing the Library. 7 believe there 
are a Hundred now in England, that have 
ſeen the MS fince I had the Cuſtody of it; 
and I appeal to all their Memories, if they 
did not ſee it in my Lodgings, and not in 
the Library: 

But let us ſee the Examiner's Comment 
upont; A pretty excuſe, ſays be, (that 
the Library was not fit to be ſeen) tor 
a Library-keeper to make, who had been 
four Years in that fervice. That I could 
not make this excuſe for not ſhewing the A- 


lexandrian MS, 7 ſuppoſe, it's already ſuf- 
ficiently clear. But I wil own, that 


have often ſaid and lamented, That the 

Library was not fit to be feen. I he 

thinks this ſuch a reproch to the Library- 

keeper, he has free liberty to mate the beſt 
al 


on 7, 


Fhat Perſons might ſec it, with- 


xv 


But another, it ſeems, applied to Dr. P. 4 
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ont. But upon whom would this Reflect i- 
on fall, were it really a matter of Reproch? 
Our keen Examiner (hould look before 
him a little; and not blindly throw about 
his buſes, without minding whom they will 
hit. If the Room be too mean, aud too little 
for the Boots; if it be much out of Repair; 
if the Situation be iiconvenient ; if the Ac- 
ceſs to it be diſhonourable ; is the Library- 
keeper to avſwer for to Would he have Me 
in the Four ycars of that ſervice to have e- 
recled a new Library at my own Charge? 
But there's nothing reaily to be Llam'd here, 
But the Examiner's Pertneſs. For the Ex- 
pences and Tolls of a long War are but too 
juſt an Excuſe, that the thoughts of a New 
Library were not part of the Public Cares : 
Ent there's no queition, but a few years 
Peace under His Majeſty's moſt Happy Go- 
vernmeat will ſet us above this Reproch. 
Theſe, I think, are all the Perſonal Ac- 


 cufations in the Examiner's Preamble, lei 


us now take a ſhort view of his Complaints 
azainſt my Book. The firſt is, That I inf. 
auate there, That the Tranſlation of Phala- 
ris was xt his Oua ; for 7 laid, it was a- 
ſcrib' to him, and bis Name was ſet to 
the F Jitton, a the Faults in't were no 
Diſparegetucnt tio Him, but to his Teach- 
ers; ad Fg call tem in the Plural Number 
Eaners, Annoteters, 4 4 Gent Genius's. 

Theſe 
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Theſe are all the Paſſages in my Book, that 
are or can be brought to make out this In- 
ditement. Now the two firſt of theſe Ex- 
preſſions are very far from afſirming, that he 
ws not the true Author. For this preſent 
Book is aſcrib'd to Me, and my Name is ſet 
to the Edition, and yet I aſſure him, *tis 
my Own. It muſt be the Third then of thoſe 
Phraſes, That the Faults were a diſpa- 
ragement to his Teachers,which muſt imply 
they were not His, But with humble ſub- 
miſſion, whether this Inference be His or his 
Teachers, tis a weak one. Fer he Himſelf 
owns, That he was then very young, and 
not only had a Tutor, but a Director of his 
Studies; and in that caſe the Faults might 
be really his Own, but the Diſparagement 
Theirs that ſuffer d them to paſs. In his 
Dedication there he tells the Tutor, that 


Ixvii 


he was aſſiſicd by him in the Work: Oprs 


and in his Preface here he ſays, The Di- 
rector was conſulted by him upon AN x 
Difficulty. After ſuch a public Declarati- 
on, the World will ſtill be of my Opinion, 
| That both the Tutor and the Director 
were accountable for the Faults in Phala- 
ris, though they were really the Pupils, Mr. 
B indeed in his Preface here ſeems to ex- 


tua 0p2 
ad jutum. 


cuſe the Tutor; for he declares, That ox- Praf p f. 


cepting the Director, no one had a hand 
nt; nay ſcarce a line, favs ve, was ever 
d 2 {cen 
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ſeen by any body elſe as I know of, till 
it was finiſh'd. But if this be fo, howcame 
he to thank the Tutor for aſſiſting the work? 
Let the Reader pleaſe to try, if he can bring 
theſe two Paſſages to meet ; for my own part, 
I have ſeen ſo many Contradiftions between 
ihe Latin Phalaris and the Engliſh Exami- 
nation, that ¶ dare not attempt to recon- 
cile them. But Mr. B. himſelf offers to do it, 
when he tells us, that the Tutor might o- 
therwiſe aſſiſt him in the Edition, than by 
collating MSS, tranſlating the Text, and 
writing Comments. True; he might ſo: he 
might be at ſome charge of the Printing, and 
make the Book his worthy New. years. gift to 
the Scholars of his Flouſe. But Mr. B. here 
anſwers to a Queſtion, that never was ask d 
him. For the Query is not, whether the 
Tutor was to Tranſlate or Comment; but 
whether he was not to Reviſe and Correct. 
Since it's hard therefore to believe bot 
Paſſages together, I had rather believe the 
Frghth cue, That the Tutor zad no hand 
in the Verfron of Phalaris. For the World 


W 1 on, that he has more Mit, more Learn- 


ing, and more Tudgment, than to let ſuch a 
7 rant: ion VAL 2 rough his Hands. Much 
lefs can I think him concern d in the Englith 
kx2mination, which 5 the faultie/t Book in 
iis bind (ah ch is Critical) that has ap- 
pear's ua the Theatre of Learning this 

| Two 
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Two Hundred Tears. If my Anſwer here 
do not it to be ſo, let not this Cha- 
rafter be regarded: but I know already by 
Experiment, that the beſt Judges are ſa- 
gige I have prov'd it ſo; and the reſt of 
the World will by degrees follow their Sen- 
timent. T1 muſt own therefore, that the de- 
ſervd Reputation of the Tutor acquits him 
from all Suſpicion, that he had a hand in the 
Examination. There is only one thing, that 
his Friends want and defire in him, That he- 
would not ſuffer ſome under his Diſcipline, 
by entering into a kind of Faction in behalf 
of a very ſorry Book, give occaſion to a Rumor 
that mearly concerns His and the whole 
Societies Honour. 

As for the Director of Studies, I en- 
tire ly agree with Mr. B. that he might con- 
ſult Him upon ANY Difficulty; and yet 
all the Errors of the Verſion might paſs 
him, or be made by him. He is of the 
ſame fize for Learning with the late Edi- 

tor of the Flopean Fables. If they can 
but make a tolerable Copy of Verſes with two 
or three ſmall faults in it, they muſt pre- 
ſently ſet up to be Authors ; to bring the 
Nation into contempt abroad, and Them- 
ſelves into it at home. This Director is 
He, who has lately ſet out Ovid's Meta- Orton 

ſes with a Paraphraſe and Notes: Ties: 

which I did but once dip ia, and preſontly ß 
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found theſe two Inſtances of his great Senſe 
and Learning. The paſſages are in the 
Speech of Uly ſſes, | 


Cujus equos pretium pro nocte popoſce- 
(rat hoſtis, 

Arma negate mihi, fueritque benigni- 
(or Ajax. 

That us, Dolon was to have Achilles's 
Horſes for being Scout one ſing'e Night: 
I that took and defeated Delor, demand 
but Achilles's Armour, u hich is of far let; 
value than his Hories. If you deny me 
Thar, faerit beniznicr Ajax, even Ajax 
himſelf, as much as he is my Enemy, 
would reward my fervices more gene- 
rouſly. But the Director thus paraphraſes 
it; FUERITCUE BENIGNIOR AJAX. Sit- 
que melius de vobis meritus Ajax, quam 
ego. But how comes benignior to fignifie 
melius meritus : He has put ſuch fluff here 
upon the Poet, as makes bim neither talk 
Latin nor Senſe. But let us {ce another 
Inſtance: 


Reppulit Actorides ſub imagine tutus A- 
(chillis 


Troas ab arſuris cum deſenſore carinis. 


Fatroclus, fays the F bet, Leng diſguis'd in 
Achilles s Armour, repuls'd the Trojans 
from 


bd 
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from our Ships: which otherwiſe would 
have been burnt with thoſe that defended 
them. Defenſore here, by a change of 
Number familiar among Poets, means De- 
fenſoribus , the Græcians, who fought on 
Ship- board, and by conſequence had the 
Ships been burnt, they alſo had been burnt 
with them: But our Paraphraſt tacks the 
words thus together; TROAS CUM DEFEN- 
SORE, Trojanos cum Hectore eorum pro- 
pugnatore ; which is filly and abſurd upon 
all accounts: for why ſhoald Hector be call d 
the Defender here, when it was he that made 
the Attack? and why ſhould the words, if the 
meaning of them a as the Director has gi- 
ven it, le ſo disjointed from one another ? Be- 
fides that the whole Thought, as he has made 
it, is poor and flat ; and more becoming his 
own Poems, than Ovid's. And is not this 
man nom a fit Director of Studics? [s he 
not a rare Inſtructor to a young Gentleman of 
a Noble Family and excellent Parts; who, 
if he had never fallen into ſuch Hands, 
would have been thought to have deſerv d to 
fall into Better ? | 
But to return to Mr. Bs Complaints; if 
neither aſcribing, nor ſetting the Name, 
nor diſparagement to his Teachers imply, 
that I thought his Book was not writ by 
Himſelf? the only words that can be accus d 


of implying it, are Editors, Annotators, 
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and great Genius s, al in the plural Num- 
ber. But I have given my Own Anſwer al- 
ready to this point, and now Ill grove Mr. 
Bs. He is pleasd to confeſs, That the 
Director was conſulted upon AN Diffi- 
culty : ſo that we have Two at leaſt con- 
cern'd in the Edition of Phalaris ; unleſs 
Mr. B. will wholly exclude Himſelf. Had 
T really therefore underſtood thoſe words in 
the Flural Acceptation, I had implied no- 
thing, but what Mr. B. admiis to be true. 
But why mult my words be ſtretcht ſo far, 
when they may fairly be ſuppos d to mean but 
One perſon > For even Mr. B. in his Preface 
to Phalaris ſays, uaNTuUM sciuus, As 
much as WE know, aud NOSTRO LA- 
BORE, By our Labour; and yet be avers 
he ſpeaks of none but Himſelf. And why 
then might not I mean Him Ouly by Editors 
and Annotators? As if it were unuſual for 
the Plural Number to be put for the Sin- 
gular ? 

I am clear therefore of this Accuſation 
of robbing Mr. B. of the Kight he has to bs 
Phalaris. And if the World has generally 
telievd, that ſo e body alſiſted bim in t; 
my Book is not to anſwer for t. On the con- 
irary, twas the Rumour, that had already 
obtain d in the World, that made my Words 
be ſo interpreted. For I had left the Thing 
looſe and indefinite, neither deaying nor af- 
firming 
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firming, that Mr. B. was the Author. Aud 
bis true Friends took hold of that Handle, 
which was given out of kindneſs ; and they 
believd it was more for his Honour to re- 
nounce the Edition, than to aſſume it with 
all its Faults. Mr. B. bas been pleas d to 
take the other way,and to vindicate it for his 
Own; and the ſucceſs that he has had, may 


be now ſeen by the event. He has heard 


more than once from the Preſs, what the 
World believes in that matter. And I'm a- 
fraid, he has mere contributed to that Be- 


lief by his Second Performance, than he did 
by bis Firſt. For a man that entitles him- 


felf to ſuch a motley encous Piece, 
that's not only inconfiſtent with his Firſt 
Work, but with it ſelf; that has ſuch va- 
riety of Stiles int, as like one another, as 
Fuſtian is to Silk ; that is ſometimes above 
aud ſometimes below it ſelf in the ſeveral 
degrees of Ignorance aud Banter; a man, 1 


| ſay, that merrily repreſents himſelf to be 


fach a Linſey Woolſey Writer, ſeems to be 
of Planudes's Zumour : For no body can 
ever be Silly to imagin it, nor 
can Planudes himſelf dream of being thus 


far credited. 


Mr. B. goes D that I have 
given bim very ill Language; for I call the 
Story in his Preface, a Calumny, Weak 
Detraction, Injuſtice , Forgery, _ 

a 
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and vile Aſperſion. Theſe are the Flow- 
ers, he ſays, that I have ſtrew'd through- 
out every Page almoſt in the Epiſtle. Now 
this every Page almoſt ſeems very nearly 
related to his Bookſellers Nine Months; 
for of CLII Pages, which that Epiſtle con- 
fiſts of, there are not above a Dozen, 
that in the leaſt concern Mr. B. or his E- 
dition. But to the reſt of the Inditement 1 
muſt plead Guilty; for I own I then gave 
thoſe Titles of Honour to his Story, and 
have repeated ſome of them now : and whe- 
ther I have miſcall d it, the World will be 
judge. But it is not, that I have hu love or 
fondneſs to thoſe Expreſſions : I am more 
ſorry, that I had occaſion to ſay them, than 
Mr. B. can be te hear them. But if Mr. 
B. will do an I Thing, he muſt excuſe 
me if I give it it's True and conſequently an 
Il Name. If he give himſelf the Liberty to 
ſay what he pleaſes, he muſt expect a return 
of what will not pleaſe Himſelf. The Comic 
Poets Rule is the Common Law in thoſe caſes, 
Si mihi pergit quæ vult dicere, ea quæ 
(non vult audiet. 

But he ſays, I chirge him with the Ba- 
ſeſt Tricks; which if it were true, I confeſs 
T ſhould be aſham'd of for were it never ſo 
much deſeru d that Language is too courſe 
to be given by Me. But if the Reader 
pleaſes to conſult the Place, he will preſently 
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fee a Trick in this Accuſation., For my 
words are nothing but a Tranſlation of Mr. 
B's. Latin Moribus Nequiſſimis; aud they 
are not applied to Mr. B. but to one Alcibous 
in the Epiſtles, who is repreſented there as 
a very great Knave. 

By the help, he ſays, of a Greet 
Proverb, I call him downright Aſs. After 
I had cenſur d a Paſſage of Mr. B's. Tranſla- 
tion, that has no affinity with the Original, 
This puts me in mind, ſaid J, of the Old 
Greek Proverb, That Leucon carries one 
thing, and his Aſs quite another. Where 
the Als is manifeſtly ſpoken of the Sophiſt, 
whom ] had before repreſented as an Aſs un- 
der a Lion's Skin. And if Ms. B. has ſuch 
a Dearneſs for his Phalaris, that he I change 


places with him there, how can I help it? J 


can only proteſt that I put him into Leucon's 
Place; and if he will needs complement 
bimſelf out of it, I muſt leave the two 
Friends to the Pleaſure of their mutual 
Civilities. | 

But is this Mr. Bs. way of interpreting Si- 
militudes 2 Are the Things from whence they 
are taken to be direttly applied to the Perſons 
they are ſpoken of 2 If T liken an ill Critic,to 
a Bungling Tinker, that makes two Holes, 
while he mends one; muſt I be charg d 
with calling him Tinker 2 At this rite Homer 
will call his Heroes, Wolves, Bares, Dogs 


and 


Ixzxv 
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. there. He will be apt to think the injur d 


" lofing bis Temper, by his Com 
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and Bulls. And when Horace has this Com- 


(Aſellus, 
M.. B. may tell him, He calls himſelf down- 
right Ass. But he muſt be put in mind of the 
Engliſh Proverb, that Similitudes, even 
when they are taken from Aſſes, do not walk 
upon All Four. 
will here crave the Reader's leave, to 
make one general Apology for any thing, ei- 
ther in my Diſſertation or my Defenſe of it, 
that may ſeem too ſevere. I defire but 
this Favour or Fuſtice rather, that He 
would ſuppoſe my caſe to be his Own: and 
then if be will ſay fincerely, that he ſhould 
have anſwer d ſo many Calumnies, with fewer 
marks of Reſentment, I am content to lie 
under his Cenſure. But it's a very difficult 
thing, for a perſon unconcernd and out of 
the reach of Harm, to be a fair Arbitrator 


Party too angry; becauſe he cannot have 
as great a Paſſion in ſeeing the ill uſage, as 
the other has in feeling it. Even Job him- 
ſelf with all bis Patience was accuſed of 


panions that 
had no ſhare in his Sufferings. Beſides 
there's a common fault in Fluman Nature, 
which I crave leave to expreſs in Greek, 


Emeuigergruz. There's a ſecret pleaſure, 
| 4 
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they ſay, in ſecing another man under the 
risk of a Shipwrack, while one's ſelf is ſafe 
on the Shore ; and ſo we find the World i 
delighted to ſee one worried and run down, 
while themſelves are made the Spetlators, 
and entertain d with the Diverſion. "Twas 
an excellent ſaying of Solon's, and worthy 
of the wiſeſh of the famous Seven who when 
he was as d, TIS; zug & Ioeotev oi d g- 


2; What would rid the World of In- 


juries 2 If the By-ſtanders, ſays be, would + Lert.; 
have the ſame Reſentment with thoſe that Sing. 


ſuffer the Wrong ; E: Crunies d. Fowro Tas 
LI parrot; of pun 7 ee If the Reader 
will but follow that great Man's advice, and 
have an equal Senſe of my ill uſage, as if it 
had fallen upon himſelf; I 4 = then 
challenge him to think, if he can, that I have 
uſed too much Severit) y. 
IT do not love the unmanly vid of making 
long complaints of Injuries : which I think s 
the next fault to deſerving them. 
leſs will I imitate Mr. B. who has rak'd to- 
gether thoſe few Words of my Diſſertation, 
that had the leaſt air of Reſentment, and 
repeated them fix times over. For if I was 
to enter into the Particulars of His Abuſes, 
4 muſt tranſcribe his whole Book, which 
from beginning to end is nothing elſe but a 
Rhapſody of 7 rrori and Calumnies. 


But 


Much 
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But there's one Rudeneſs, that I ought 
not to omit ; becauſe it falls npon others, as 
mach as my ſelf. 1 am ſatisfied, ſays he, 
how unnatural a Step it is for an Amanu- 
enfis to ſtart up Profeſſor of Divinity. 
Jam perſuaded, every ingenuous Reader muſt 
be offender at his inſolence, who could ſuffer 


ſuch ſtuff as this to come out of his Mouth; 


which is a double affront, both to the whole Or- 
der of Biſhops, and to a whole Di verſity. As 
if a Perſon, who in his Touth had been an A- 
manuenſis to a Biſhop, was upon that ac- 
count made unfit to be Doctor of Divinity; 
as if a whole Univerſity, which was pleas'd 
to confer that Degree upon him, were net- 
ther fit Judges of his Merit, nor knew 
their own Duty. h 

T fponld never account it any Diſgrate to 
have ſerv d the Right Reverend the Biſhop 
of Worceller in any Capacity of a Scholar. 
But I was never Amanuenfis to his Lordſhip 
nor to any body elſe: neither did bis Lord- 
ſhip ever make uſe of any Amanuenſis. So 
little regard has this Examiner either to 


* Decency or Truth. I was firſt Tutor to his 


Lordſhip s Son, and afterwards Chaplain to 
Himſelf; and I [hall always eſteem it both 
my Flonour and my Flappineſs to have ſpent 
II Tears of my Life in His Family and 
Acquatntance, mmm ben Envy it ſelf will 
ailew to be the Clary of cur Church and Na- 

tion; 
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tion; who by bis. vaſt and comprehenſroe 


Genius is as Great in All parts of Learning, 
as the Greateſt next himſelf are in Any. 
And I have the ſatisfation to believe, that 
this excellent Perſon has not the worſe O- 
pinion either of my Probity or my Learning, 
for all the' Calumnies, that the Examiner 
has caſt upon me. 

A. Þ the General Character, that Mr. 
B. endeavours to fix upon me, That I have 
no Learning, no Judgment, no Reaſoning, 
10 Knowledge in Books, except Index's and 
Pocabularies, with many other Expreſſions 
of the utmoſt Contempt, that make up the 
greateſt part of his Book, 1 do not think my 
ſelf concern'd to anſwer them. Theſe things 
ſhall never make a Diſpute between us; He 
(ball be as Great as he thinks Himſelf; and 
J as Little as he thinks Me. But then it 
will ly upon him to diſpute with ſome other 
Perſons, who have been pleas'd to declare 
| publicly ſuch an eſteem of Me and my Wri- 


Mr. B's. | 

He muſt commence a Critical War againſt 
His" Excellency Mr. Ezekiel Spanhemius, 
who has this Paſſage concerning me. * Sed 
de hoc Philoſtrati loco meliora forte nos 
docebit, qui nova verſione & luculento 
commentario eundem auctorem explanan- 
dum &illuſtrandum ſuſcepit, novum idema; 


jim 


Tings, as does not altogether agree with 
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jam lucidum litteratz Britanniz ſidus, Ri- 


Nem in chardus Bentleius. And in another place, 
limach. Talia autem in Heſychium d xi irrep- 
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* G-z2vii already cited, has another paſſage, * Vide- 


ſiſſe, & quibus fade inquinatz ſint etiem- 
num ejus gloſſæ, & pridem ad eum vidi- 
mus ac paſſim animadvertimus ; & no- 
viſſime etiam in eruditiſſima ad Jo. Millium 
Epiſtola poſt Jo. Malalam edita, luculenter 
adductis pluribus eam in rem exemplis ad- 
ſeruit oriens novum Litteratæ Britannia 
ſidus, Richardus Bentleius. And again in 
another place, F An vero nihil uſpiam de 
illa fabella, quanquam ab aliis paſſim me- 
moretur, à Sophocle fit prolatum, quod 
ſtatuit in Epiſtola Malalz addita vir eru- 
ditiſſimus, & à quo magnum præclaris 
doQrinarum ſtudiis incrementum licet 
augurari. Theſe perhaps are no vulgar com- 
mendations, which this Great Man has be- 
ftow'd on me; and Il aſſure Mr. B. that I 
did not procure them by any private ſervices; 
for 1 have not yet done my ſelf the Honour 
once to write to Mr.Spanhemius. So that all 
that he has ſaid of me, came voluntarily and 
freely from bim; and we ſhall ſee by the 
E vent, if the preſent Diſputes about Phalaris 
will make him repent of tf, 

He muſt turn his formidable Pen againſt 
Mr. Grævius, who befides the Dedication 


Pf ad bis hie, Lector ſtudioſe Muſicarum cupe- 


diarum, 
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diarum, & aliud quod tuo palato, ſimul ac 
guſtaris, ſat ſcio arridebit mirifice. Richar- 
dus Bentleius, Potentiſſimo Regi Guliel- 
mo à bibliotheca, novum, ſed ſplendidiſ- 
ſimum Britanniæ Lumen, certior 3 me 
fa ctus de hac Callimachi Editione, per- 
ferri ad nos juſſit eruditiſſimas animadver- 
ſiones in quædam Hymnorum ſoca & in E- 
pigrammata, quibus adjecit nova non pauca 
quæ lucem antea nunquam adſpexerant; 
alia, quæ quidem ante ſegebantur, fed 1 


nemine fuerant intellecta, clara luce per- 


fadit. Mr. B. perhaps will object, That the 
Friendſhip, which I have with this moſt 
Learned Profeſſor, makes him ſo kind in his 
Character of me : but the candid part of 
mankind will rather believe the reverſe of 
it, That my Character was the reaſon, that 
he honour d me with his Friendſhip. 

Mr. B. I ſuppoſe has no great deference to 
the Juagments of Mr. Spanheim and Ar. 
Grævius; for a man that has ſuch a falſe O- 
pinion of himſelf, can hardly be ſuppos'd to 
have a true one of others. But I muſt take 
the freedom to tell him. that I had rather 


have theſe ſhort expreſſions of the eſteem of 


thoſe Great men, than the moſt ſtudied Pane- 
gyrics of Him and all his Party. Neither 
would I conſent that theſe Paſſares ſbould be 
blotted out, 0 have all his Abuſes of me 
Elotted out with them, both thoſe he Va, 

e made 
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made already, and thoſe he ſhall make here- 
after. For as a Commexdation from the 
Gre iteſt Men is the greateſt of Commenda- 
tions; . a Diſparagement from Men of no 
knowledge in the thi:gs they pretend to judge 
of is the leaſt of Diſparagements. 

After the Teſtimonies of theſe Two Great 
Men, I will not produce any more; leſt 1 
ſhould ſeem to truſt to the Number rather 
than the Quality of thoſe that ſpeak well of 


me. I am intirely of his Opinion, who was 


Contentus pau: is, ted magnis Laudatori- 
bus. And I well once more borrow the Form 


Fer bere of * Argument,that A.milius Scaurus us d a- 


gainſt Varins Sucronenfis: Mr. Spanbeim 
and Mr. Grevizs give a high CharaQter of 
Dr. B's. Lexrning ; Mr. Boyle gives the 
meane , that malice can furniſh him with: 
7tri creditis, Cuirites: Whether of the 
Characters Will the Preſent Age or Po- 
ſterity believe 2 

The Examiser has given two Deſcripti- 
ont, one of a "Em, and another of 
a Good Uritic; deſrgning to draw the 
Fir as My Iiilure, and the Latter as his 
Own Hat perhaps if wecompare the Pictures 
wit the Orizina's, be may te forc d by bis 
Teacders te change one of the Places here with 
Me, as he voluatanily did with the Sophiſt 
' the caſe of Leucon ard his Afs, 


( 1) 1 
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(1) His firſt and ſureſt mark of a Pe- F. 93. 


dant is to write without obſerving the 
Rules of Civility or common Decency, 
and without diſtinguiſhing the Chara- 


cters of thoſe he writes againſt. pon P. 94. 


this Article, he accuſes two Expreſſions of 
mine, and yet both of them are both civilly 
worded, and truly ſaid. Then he mentions 
ſome Courſe Complements «pon Himſelſ, 
which ] have already accounted for : only 
here le ſays, I compare him with Lucian's 
Aſs; which, were it true, would be no 
Courſe Complement, but a very obliging 
one. For Lucian's Aſs was a very intelli- 
gent and ingenious Afs, and had more Senſe 
than any of his Riders: he was no other 
than Lucian himſelf in the ſhape of an Ass, 
and had a better Talent at Ficking aud Ban- 
tering, than ever the Examiner will have, 
though it ſeems to be his chief one. 
Let the Reader tos obſerve by the way, 
that Mr. B. in this place has it, Lucian's 
Als 3 but in another he cites it truly, Leu- 
con's Aſs :and yet we are told the very ſame 

Hand writ both the Paſſanes. © 
But to bring the Examiner near to the 
Picture. if perhaps it may have ſome [:tiie 
reſemblance to Himſelf. Has Fe objeru d 
the rules of Civility, im writing the moſt 
ſcurrilous and virulent Book, that the Ae 
has yet ſeen? Has He kept to the meaſures 
E 2 6 


of 
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of Decency, in raking up ſo maxy Tales 
aud Hearſays, that a man of Honour would 
ſcorn to repeat? Fs Ile dliſtinguiſb d the 
Character of Him he wrote againſt, i» 
abuſing and viliſying «poa the falſeſt ſur- | 
- miles a Man in Holy Orders, a Dotlor in | 
Divinity, a Domeſtic Servant to one of the 
Greateſt of Kings, and the Firſt that was 
employ d to preach the Lecture eftabliſÞd 
by the Great Mr. Bovle. a Relation of the 
Examiners? If theſe be againſt all Rules 
of Civility aud Decency and Diſtinction 
of Charaters; then IT ſuppoſe, his firſt and 
ſureſt mark of a Pedant will be thouglit to hit 
Himfelf. 

E. (2) A fecond mark is to uſe a Greek 
or Latia word, when ther s an Fnzliſh 
onc, that ſignifics the very fame thing. 
Now if this be one of his marks, Hiaſelf u 
a Pedant by V own conulefiion : for in this 

very ſentence of hs, Signifie A Latin 
word, and theres an Envliſh one, that 
Means the very fame thing. Ie hall ds 
the Eximimer therefore ub mjury in calling 
Him Fedant, upon ths Article. But if 
fach a general Cenjure, as this forward Au- 
tor here paſſes, had been alwa;s faſten'd 
pon thoſe, that enrich our Language from 
be Latin and Greek Stores; what a fine 
condition bad our Language been in? Tis 
re Fromns, it Las bare any Words, le- 
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fides Monoſyllables, of its native growth ; 
and were all the reſt imported and introduc'd 
4 2 Pedanits2 At this rate the ignominy of 
F edantry will fall upon all the beſt Writers 

of our Nation ; and upon none more heavily, 

than the Examiner's great Relation the in- 

comparable Robert Boyle, whoſe whole Style 

is full of ſuch Latin words. But when the 

Examiner 1s poſſeſs d with a fit of rage a- 
gain Me, he lays about bim without con- 
federation or diſtinition, never minding whom 
he hits, whether his own Relation or even 
Himſelf. The words in my Book, which he 
excepts againſt, are Commentitious, Re- 
pudiate, Concede, Aliene, Vernacular, 
Timid, Negoce, Putid, and Idiom : every 
one of which were in Print, before I usd 
them; and moſt of them, before I was born. 
And are they not all regularly form'd, and 
kept to the true and genuine Senſe, that 
they have in the Original : Why may we not 
ſay Negace from Negotium, as well as 
' Commerce from Commercium and Palace 
from Palatium 2 Has not the French Nation 
been before hand with us in eſpouſing it ? 
And have not We Negotiate 4 Negoti- 
ation, words that grow «pn the {ame Root, 
in the commonej? uſe > And why may not / 
ſay Aliene, as well as the Learned Sir Henry 
Spelman; who aſed it Lxyxx Tear ſince, 
and yet was never thongli a Ped ut: Bu: 


* 
Sk he 
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P. 287. be ſays, My words will be biss d off the 


| Stage as ſoon as they come on. If ſo, 
they would have been hiſs'd off long before I 
: had come on. But the Examiner might 
l have remember d before he had talk'd thus 
at large, who it was that diſtinguiſb d his 
S:yle with Ignore and Recognoſce, and o- 
| ther words of that ſort, which no body has 
|| yet thought fit to follow him in. For his 
Argument, if it prov'd any thing, would 
prove perhaps too mach ; and bring theGlo- 
ry of lis own Family into the tribe of Fe- 
dants. Thongl I muſt freely declare, I 
would rather uſe, not my Own wards only, 
but even Theſe too (if 1 did it ſparingly, 


and but once or twice at moſt in CLII Pa- 


ges) than that fingle word of the Exami- 
p 165, mer's Cotemporary, which is a downright 
2G; Barbariſm. For the Latins never uſe Co 
for Con, except before a Vowel, as Coe- 
qual, Cocternal; but Before 4 Conſonant 
they either retain the N, as Contempo- 
rary, Conſti ution; or melt it into ano- 
ther Letter, as Culection, Comprehenſi- 
on. So that the Examiner's Coterapora- 
ry is a word of his own Copojition , for 
which the Learned World wil cogratu- 
Lite bim. | 
(3.) Anailicr token of a Pedant is the 
uic ot Gre and Latm Proverbs. Bat 
bunt vr I ran the tis of it once more, 


aud 
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and make bold to uſe one Proverbial Say- 
ings, 
Homine imperito nunquam quicquam 
(injuſtius, 
Qui niſi quod ipſe fecit, nihil rectu n 
(putat. 
Why forſooth is it more pedantry in Me, to 
uſe Latin Proverbs in Engliſh Diſcourſe, 
than in Cicero to uſe Greek ones in Latin? 
Nay, do not even Greet Proverbs make as 
good a figure now in Engliſh, as then they 
did in Latin» If Mr. B. can ſpare any 
time from his Phalaris's Epiſtles to look into 
Ciceros, he fnd him in every Page a- 
mong the herd of Pedants. If I had gd 
Proverbs in my Sermons againſt Atheiſm, 
or in any ſolemn Argument, or Occaſſon; the 
Examiner's Cenſure had been more juſt. 
Bat to blame the uſe of them in an Epiſtle 
or a Diſſertation, which have been always 
allow'd to be their proper places, ts it [elf 
a very ill mixture of Ignorance and Fedan- 
try. For if they cannot be us d there with- 
out Pedantry, they mult be baniſh'd out of 
all forts of Writings. So that Arittotli, 
Theophraſtus , Chryſippus, Ariſtarchus, 
and ſome others of the belt Wits of old, aud 
g the Moderns the great Eraimus. 
and the grea? Scaliger made Collections * 
Proverbs, merely to [erve Pedants, Fiat: 
mus's own Writinzs are full of them; and 
© 4 92 
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he will be thought to have had as much Wit 
and as little of 3 as Mr. B. and his 
Direllors. And the great Treaſuries, from 
whence he collected them, are the Writings 
of Cato, Plutarch, and Lucian; who a- 
mong ſome little men may go for Pedants, 
but among the wiſe and ſenſible part of 
mankind wall paſs for men of Mit. 

(J.) To over-rate the Price of Know- 
ledge is another ſign of Pedantry. And 


let the World judge between the Examiner 


and Me, whether of us is moſt concern'd in 
this Character of a Pedant. I have never 
pulliſh d any thing yet, but at the defire of 
others. My Sermons in Mr. Boyle's Le- 
tture were requir d for the Preſs by the Fo. 


nourable the T, 1 my Ep piſtle 4 Jo. 
Antiochenſis was defi rd by the Right Re- 


verend the Biſhop 9 Lichfield ; my Notes 
on Callimachus 25 Ar. Grzvius, and my 
Diſſertation «pon Phalaris by Mr. Wotton. 
The only Book that I have writ upon my 
own account is this preſent Anſwer to 
Mr. Us Objetieas : and I aſſure him, I ſet 
no great Price wpont ; the Errors that it 
refutes, are ſo many, ſo groſs and palpable, 


that 1 ſhall never be very proud of the Vi- 
cory. 


But then a man that over-rates the 
Price of his Performances, acts the very 
re.rſs of inis. {ie engages in matters, 

wer? 
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where he has no concern; he obtrudes bis 
Notions upon the World, though neither his 
Friends defire him, nor the Bufineſs oblige 
him to meddle. And is not this the pi- 
ure of the Examiner > He has writ a large 
Book in behalf of Phalaris's Epiſtles, which 
has hitherto been the public Diverſion, and 
will be ſo too hereafter, but in a different 
way; and yet he prefeſſes, that he was 
not IN THE LEAST concern'd to vindi- 
cate them. 

(5.) But an aſſuming and poſitive way 
of delivering one's ſelf, upon Points eſpe- 
cially, that are not capable of being per- 
ſectly clear'd, is Pedantry. Now to take 
no notice of the reſt of his Book, which js 
nothing but heaps of Errors deliver d in the 
moſt arrogant and inſulting Langaage, Pm 
content to be try d by th's very Paragraph of 
his, which of us two ſeem to have ſat for 
this picture. He bas cited here xv Paſſa- 
ges out of my whole Diſſertation, which he 
pretends are deliver d in an aſluming and 
poſitive way, and yet, he ſays, are certain- 


ly falſe. Whereas every one of them are 


true, and may be perſe ly clear d, except 
one ſmall miſtake about re gS:81x're, and 
that too is deliver d without any aſſumin 
expreſſion. But let us fee Mr. B's beha- 
viour ; Where the contrary, ſays he, is 
MOST CE TAINLY true; as it is, and 
| mall 
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ſhall be prov'd to be, in AL thoſe In- 


ſtances here referr'd ro. Now if this be 
not an Aſſuming and Poſitive way, what 
is? And yet in xIV of his xv Inſtances, he 
is miſerably miſtaken. 

(6.) To depart from the common ways 
of writing, on purpoſe to ſhew exactneſs, 
is a piece of Affectation, that favours of 
Pedantry. pon which article he accuſes 


my ſpelling Taurominium ; for he ſays,, 


its GENERALLY writ Tauromenium, 
both by Ancients and Moderns. Now if 
the contrary of this be certainly true, who 
will then be the Pedant 2 The Learned Clu- 
verius, who made it his buſineſs to ſearch 
all the Books and MSS, that relate to Sici- 


clever. IV; ſays, It's ſometimes ſpelt Taurome- 


Sicil. p 9o. 


rumq; 


Tauromi- 


num. 


P. 96. 


num, and ſometimes Tauromenia, but 
GENERALLY Taurominium. And Mr. B. 


muſt write at another rate, than yet he ha; 


done; before the World will prefer his Te- 


ſtimony before that of Cluverius. 


Mr. B. here goes a little out of his way 
todo right to.. againſt Mr. Wotton, who 
had taken notice of an abſurd uſage of Del- 
phos for Delphi. And becauſe it lies a little 
in my way, I i do right to Mr. Wotton : 


for indeed the caſe is iy own; becauſe I 


too have calPd it Delphi, and rejected 
the commen Error. Mr. B. defends his 
Delphos «p02 this oxly pretenſe, That it has 


been © 
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been the common cuſtom of our Engliſh 
Writers, froe of whom be names there, to 
call it ſo. As admirable reaſon, and wor- 
thy to be his own! As if the moſt palpable 
Error, that ſhall happen to obtain and meet 
with reception, muſt therefore never be 
mended? One would think he had borrowd 
it from the Popiſh Prieſt, who for xxx years 
together had read Mumpſimus his Bre- 
viary inſtead of Sumpſimus; and when 4 
Learned = told him of = blunder, PII 
not change, ſays he, my old Mumpfrmus 
for your new Sumpſimus. 'Tis a known 
Story, but I'll give it him in the words 
* of Sir Richard Pace, who was a man of 
Buſineſs and an Ambaſſadour too, and up- 
on thoſe accounts will have more Authority 
with the Examiner. If Mr. B. then will 
not change Ho Deiphos for our new Del- 
phi; be ſball have leave to keep his Mump- 
ſimus, as long as be pleaſes. But when he 
would put it upen ts for good Englilh. for 
that we wuſt leg his parden. The word is 


not yet ſo naturiliz'd in England, b»t it 


may and certainly will be ſeat back azaia to 
Barbary iti native Count rey. We have in- 


— 


- — — —— — 


Paceus. De fructu, ou ex doctrina percipitur. B.z- 
fil. 1517. p. 80. Quidan indoctus Sacrificus Anglus pr: 
annvs triginta Mumpſimes ic ere olicus eſt loco Si- 
%; & quum moneretu: a docto, ut errorem emendurat, 
telpondit, Se nolle mutare ſuum antiquum umu“, 
i hlu nere Sampſimus. | 
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fances of other words, that had both longer 


continuance and more general reception , 
than he can plead for his Delphos, and yet 
they were hiſs d off the Stage at laſt. In 
the old Editions of the Engliſh Bibles in 
Henry the v111's time, it was printed Al- 
poſt xx. ſon and Mileton ; afterwards under Queen 
Elizabeth ir was chang'd into Aſſon and 
Miletum ; but in the laſt review under 
King James the Firſt it was retlify d Aſſos 
and Miletus. Here's a caſe that's exattly 
parallel with this of our Examiner ; Miletum 
and Aſſon were at firſt ſuppos d to be Nomi- 
native Caſes ; juſt as Delphos was miſtaken 
to be like Argos, S1mos, and Delos. But, 
we ſee, upon better information, the words 
were diſcarded. Neither the ſtamp of Roy- 
al Authority, nor the univerſal uſe in every 
Pariſh, nay almoſt every Family of England, 
for two or three Generations, could protect 
them from being exploded. A moſt certain 
Argument that the whole Kingdom then be- 
liev d, That Analogy and Reaſon ought to 
have a greater force, than Vulgar Error, 
| though eftabliſk d by the longeſt and com- 
| moneſt cuſtom. In the old Tranſlation of 
Virgil ſet out by Phaer and Dr. Thyne, 
they are cail'd the x11 Books of Virgil's K- 
| neidos; and the Running Title of every 
Page is the l, or il, or 111 Book of Virgil's 
Fnewo;. Without quejtion, that was the 

Language 
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Language in thoſe days all over the Nation. 
P31 4 Examiner : Mumpſimus 
4 Fg Argument, the Aneidos 
n. 
—— that call it Aneis muſt be run 
down for Pedants. I dare venture to foretell 
the Examiner, that his Delphos ix a few 
years will be thought as barbarous as Anei- 
dos: pkg doen 1 
ſervd any where, as an uſeful Common 
Place: Bo for Ridicule, ow. and all 
the Topics of Calumny; this very Page a- 
bout Delphos may perhaps, before be grows 
an old man, be { + 2 Evie 
dence againſt Himſelf. T ſee here, that the 
Excellent Biſhop of Lichfield (who, as ap- 
pears by bis moſt admirable Dicti to 
the great Biſhop Wilkins's Real Character, 


has _ largeſt ES knowledge of the 
2 Language, calls 

Delphi in bis Press, tho Unpubliſh'd, 
Chr , which I bad the honour to ſee ; 
and ſo the Learned Gentleman Mr. Stan- 
wet Lives of the Philoſo- 
: IT do not here diſparage thoſe ex- 
cellent Pens, that have unawares fallen in- 
to the common Error ; but to defend it a- 


gainſt manifeſt Reaſon, and to uiliſy thoſe 
that would reform it, in a plain inſtance of 
a Pofitrue and Pedantic Genius. 


I muſt 
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1 muſt take hold of this occaſion to do a- 


Right to Mr. Wotton. For 
ays, It's hep d Mr. W. will 


the Examiner ſ⸗ 
publicly declare, that he neither aſſiſted 
vor approvd my Difſettation. . But I my 
ſelf can ſave him half that labour ; and 
therefore here I do aver, that neither Mr. 
Wotton vor any one elſe aſſiſted me, either 
in That work, or in This: ſo that I alone 
am accountable for the Errors in they both. 
Though after ſuch an Inſtance of Mr. B's 
Judgment in Language and Style, I might 
ſafely deſpiſe his pert Cenſures upon Mine ; 
yet Iwill crave the Reader's patience, white 
1 anſwer thoſe Exceptions of his, that at pre- 
ſent I can remember. In two or three pla- 
ces of his Book he would ridicule my Ex- 
preſſion, FIRST INVENTOR, as F it were 
mere Nonſenſe. If it be fo, it's a very 
new ſort of it, and perhaps may come off bet- 
ter than ſome bodies Senſe ; for it has both 
ood Reaſon and great Authorities in its 
half. The word Fixks r there is no idle and 
ſuperfluous Fpithet, nor borders upon Tan- 
tology; for there may truly be a Firſt and a 
Second and more Inventors of the very ſame 
thing. The Chineſe invented the uſe of 
Guns and Frinting; and fo did the Europe- 
ans, without knowing at that time, that 
they were us in the Eaſt: and may we not 
aik the Aueſtion Whether INVENTED them 
FIRST, 
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FiRST, without danger of nonſenſe? Terence 
therefore is not only in danger, but manifeſtly 
caught in't, when he ſays, 
Hoc novum eſt aucupium: ego adeo Ter run. 
(hanc Primus INvent Viam. ii. . 

and ſo is Lucretius, when he ſpeaks of his 
Maſter, 

Qui PRINcExs vitæ rationem INVENIT Lucret. v, 


(eam, quæ 


Nunc appellatur Sapientia 
After theſe two we have no need to name 
more of the Latins: let us ſee, if ſome of 
the beſt Wits of Greece are not guilty of the 
fame Nonſenſe. And theſe I find 
Pindar, as deep in t as 2 ; T (2 - Athen 
Tlermd egg mY” 6 ALU NET PE Hp - 635. 
TOE k Sr νj A {2Auw ; and Hero- 
dotus and Plato in the very ſame conditi- 
on; where the former ſays F MPNTOTS t Herod. 
Ale ig amaTmov arFeawru EZEET PETIT“ P. 91. 
2 e and the latter, * T7: 5: pluto in 
OI, IPNTON e ugure 25 A331 7 Pixzdro. | 
ETPEIN, Or if Printed Books will not [atiify | 
the Examiner, I mill give him it in an [u- 
feription, * "Yay & Pedra u TE * 

HYPEN, And is not Mr. B. now a judicious LT. 
Cenſurer, to come with his little Cavils a- 19. 
gainſt an Expreſſion, which the beſt writers 

in the world have ſo frequeatly us d: Fr 
beſides the paſſages here produc d, I dar: 
wndertake to bring Fifty more and among 


the 
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the Beſt of our own Nation, it s one of the 
commoneſt Phraſes ; particularly it's adopt- 
el by our Engliſh Cicero, the Right Re- 
verend the Biſhop of Rocheſter, in bis 
Hiſtory of the Royal Society; where Phi- 
loſophy and Eloquence have renew d as ſtrict 
an Acquaintance, as they had in Cicero's 


 Philatophica Seventeen Hundred Tears ago. 


Another happy phrale, which, he ſays, 
have newly minted, » The MEEN of a 
FACE ; which as he takes it, is much the 
ſame thing with the Behaviour of a Look, 
or the Carriage of a Smile. His expreſ- 
fron indeed is à little obſcure, and his Rea- 
ders, IT find, are not agreed about his Mean- 
ing. But the thing he aims at ſeems to be 
this, That Meen frgnifies the Behaviour and 
the Carriage of the whole Perſon, and can- 
not be applied to a ſingle part, the Face. 
An obſervation that ſhews him to be as great 
a Critic in the Modern Languages, as he is 
in the Ancient. For Meen does not fignifie 
Behaviour, even when it's ſpoken of the 
whole Perſon, but the Air and Look that 
reſults from it. The ward Meen is of French 
Original,and bo U the Engliſh and theltalians 
borrow d it of that Natioa. So that the 
Senſe of it mil be determin d from the uſage | 
of the French. And if thoſe be conſulted, * 
they will tell us, that though Mine be often | 
-vtended to donnie the Air of the whole 
Man, 
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Man, yet it chiefly and originally means 
the Air of the Face. So Monſieur Pomey 
in bis Diftionary; MINE DU VISAGE, 
(which is exaftly, Meen of the Face) oris 
ſpecies, oris habitus, nativa vultus com- 
poſitio. And ſo the late Dictionary by the 
Academy ; MINE, I air, qui reſulte de la 
conformation exterieure de la perſonne, 
& principalment da viſage. One would 
have gueſs d by the Examiners talking . 98, gg. 
out of Balzac and Bruyere, that he had 
been. too well med with the writings 
of the French ; and yet we ſee by this in- 
ftance, he was as raw in that e as he 
in the Greek. But perhaps ſince his late 
Journey to Paris he may have brought back 
with him une mine du Viſage, though he 
did not carry over with him a meen of 
a Face. F 

(7-) Another mark, he ſays, of a Pedant, , _. 
is an Itch of contradicting Great Men 
upon very A ght grounds. 7 muſt own, 
that I am ſometimes forc'd in my writings 
to contradict Great Men, by —_ 
ig ſuch overſigbts, as they made through 
inadvertency or want of information. But 
then I do it without any diminution to their 
Character; and if that modeſty be obſery d. 
the contraditting them in this w..y deſerves 
the bigheſt commendation, and is ſuch a ſort 
of Pedantry, as the Examiner and his Di- 


f rettor 
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reitor will never be accus d of. But the 

r. 98. Tuſtauce he charges me with, is ray brisk 

Cenſure of Grotiu and Scaliger, for not 

knowing the meaſure of an 

| oh og Wy + 
R | ou this very * Anſwer wi 

— — ut let us ſee the Examiner s words 

here, if perhaps this laſt charatter of a 

Pedant may not prove to be his own Picture. 

When tis PLaiN, ſays be, as I fhall 

P gg, SHEW BEFORE I LAY DOWN MY PEN, 

that the Dr. would never have cenſyrd 

em, if he had known it himſelf. What 

a formidable threat, and what a miſerable 

Perfor mance ! The ſtuff that he bas bt 

there, is ſo ſbamefull and (ſcandalous, fo in- 

excuſable in a very School. boy, - betrays ſuch 

1gnorance of the commoneſt rules of Proſodia 

and Syntax; that if le bas but Lear 
ng, enough to know when beg confuted 
(which is not every body's caſe) he may 
have the wiſdom to tate his lrave of the 
Preſs, as long as he lives for that part of 
Learning. 

But it au Iich of contradicting Great men 
„pen very flight grounds has a reliſh of 
tedantry; to abuſe and revile Great men, 
ad that without any ground at all, muſt 
be the very Spirit 2 Quinteſſence of it. 
And we kuow a late Writer, that in the 
very entrance of bis Work calls Dion Chry- 

ſoſtom, 
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ſoſtom, as errant a Sophiſt and Declaimer ?-25. 


as ever was, aud his Diſcourſe tedious and 
infipid ; that ſays, Manilius has no wit i 
him, and is as anljke to Ovid, as Therſites 
was to Nireus; that ſays, Laertius is a 
writer of Dr. B's. own Form, which, as 
A has been pleas d to uſe me, is the vileſt 
of Eharatters ; that calls Athenæus rude and 
inſolent, aud a confident Clown, when the 


P. 238, 9. 


ing Plato, Dog ad Lyar. Now the words © *'5 


Arhenzeus are, that Aut iſt benes ſays the 
me thing of Socrates, That Plato ſays: 
but yer the matter is not true. ge- 
1 3, 5 nu STO mg Tl Eongara, 
for this Cynic too complements Socrates 
in many particulars. Antiſthenes was Di- 
ogenes's Maſter, and the founder of the 
Set of the Cynics: ſo that . here 
means a Cynic ind not a Dog; and is ſo 
far from being a reprochful Word, that it 
was adopted by the whole Seit as a name of 
Honour. But the learned and Jagaciens 
Mr. B. takes zu for a very Dog, ard 
draws in Plato to have a (hare in th? 
name, as well as Antiſthenes ; which Arhe- 
f 2 næus 
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næus never dreamt of. And is not this now 
a juſt occaſion of calling ſo excellent a writer 
an infolent and confident Clown > But we 
have inſtances of late, that ſuch Qualificati- 
ons as thoſe are not the properties of Clowns 
alone 


But Mr. B. is not contented with abuſing 


_ the Ancients; unleſs he beſtow his Crvilities 


P. 425. 
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b ſome of the greateſt of the Moderns. 
Salmaſius, he ſays, and Scaliger were all 
GALL and PKLIDE and PEDANTRY ; 
which made the vaſt Learning they were 
maſters of ſit ſo ill upon them, that the 


World hated and deſpiſed them, at the 


lame time that it was profiting by them. 
If he pleaſes, he may add, That they are 
hated aud deſpiſed by ſome who will never 
te able to profit by them. But are theſe the 
Expreſſions that become a Young writer? 
though in truth they could come from no bo- 
dy but a Y ourg and unfledg d Writer; that 
ei her krows the Works of thoſe Sreat Men, 
nor the Fliſtory of that Age. Did the 
World hate and deſpiſe Them,who were ad- 


mir d and courted by the g/tateſt Princes ? 


who were iuvited out of their own Country 
with the frlemait, almoſt of an Embaſſy, that 
they word onour a Potent Republic with 
weir þ releuce. and c-cept of a noble Penſſon 
L an, incumbrancc. of an Office > who, 
4 aggears by the Letters writren to them 

from 
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from the beſt Wits of all the Nations of Eu- 
rope, were univerſally eſteem d as the Glory 
of their Age > Tu true, they met with ſome 
very unworthy uſage, which proceeded not 
from but a quite contrary Puſſion. 
He muſt be a young Writer, and a young 
Reader too ; that believes Milton and Pe- 


tavius had themſelves as mean thoughts of 
Salmaſius, as they endeavour to make o- 
thers have. He that ſtudies to repreſent 
one of known and eminent Merit to be a meer 

Fool and an Idiot, he gives himſelf the Lye ; 
and betrays, he's either ated with Eruy or 
corrupted by a Faction. But the greateſt 
Perſecution theſe Great Men lay under was 


upon the account of Religion. They were the 


ornament of the —_— , and by their 
— and Example gave ſuch a Spirit of 


toit, as made it triumph over its 
— who would thew have ingroſs d the 
reputation of Letters, and confind it to 
their own Party. They were vilify'd there- 
fore and traduc'd by thoſe, who, if they 
had been of their own Communion, wo Id 
have almoſt ador d them. So that Prote/t-:nts 
ſhould be tender and cautious from what 
hands they recerve the Characters of thoſe 


Great Men. And if a Magiſterial Air aud 


too much Heat and Paſſion appear in their 


Writings ; a candid Reader will forgive it, 


and ſay, Sume ſuperbiꝛm Quziitam meri- Hare. 


t 5 | tis; ni, 3e. 
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with from Envy and Detrattion. 
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tis; bell impute Some of it #0 their Tem- 
per, but the Moſt to the il! uſage they met 
Ts hate 
and deſpiſe a man, at the ſame time they 
are profiting by him, #s an ill mixture 
of the worſt of Fluman Paſſions. A litt 
Haughtineſs and Warmth, when 'd 
with Merit, will be forgiuen by Some, but 
ſuch black Tngratitede will be hated and 
deſpiſed by All. 

Mr. B. is pleas'd to beſtow his next favour 
upon Lodovico Caſtelvetro; whom he calls 
an Italian PEDANT, famous for his ſnar- 
ling faculty, and contradicting Great Men 
upon very flight grounds; and he thinks 
Balzac fays very well of him, That he 
was a public Enemy. But whether ſome 
body elſe will not be infamous for His ſaar- 
ling faculty, we may predict from tha ue- 
ry inſtance. This PEDANT, as our modeſt 
Author calls bim, was one of the moſt inge- 
nious and judicious and learned Writer, of 
his Age; and his Books havę at this pre- 
ſent ſuch a mighty Reputation, that they are 
fold for their weight in Silver in moſt Coun- 
tries of Europe. I will mention bat Three 


* Gvrald. Teſtimonies of him; the famous * Lilius Gi- 
i. Dialog, raldus ſays, He bad ſeen ſome of hu pieces, 
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which fully ſatisfied him, that be was Ju- 
dicio ſane quam acerrimo, & eruditione 


non vulgar. Henricus Stephanus dedi- 


cated 
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cated + a Book to him, and, ſays he, I re- | Parchaſi 
fer the Cenſure of a piece of Poetry, Sa- . 
gaciæ & emunctæ tuæ nari, Ludovice 

xe a mruwraere & mommrwTzET:, And be has 

this character given him by || Menagius ; || Menag. 
Ludovicus Caſtelvetrius in Commentariis d Lert 
illis ſuis eruditiſſimis & acutiſſimis; and 

again, Omnium optime acutiſſimus Ca- 
ſtelvetrius. 7 am perſuaded our Examiner 

has never read one line of this Author, 
whom he abuſes thus our of Balzac, a Mi- 
ter, without ing him, many de- 
grees inferiour to Caſtelvetro. 7 had the 
fortune ſome years ago to meet with moſt of 
the Pieces of Caſtelvetro and his Autago- 
niſts ; and I find that the ſole occaſion of 
all his Troubles in Italy was a Copy of Verſes 
made by Annibal Caro in praiſe of rhe 
Houſe of France. ſo that the very ſubjett of 
it was enough to byaſs the Judgments of Bal- 
zac and ſome others of that Nation. Theje 
Verſes were diſpers d over Italy and France, 
and receivd with mighty applauſe ; and be- 
ing ſent to Caſtelvetro by a private Friend 
at Rome, who defir d his Judgment of them, 
he returnd bim ſome ſhort Cenſures, deſi- 
ring they ſhould neither be publiſh d, nor 
to any one as Hlis. But by chance they 
got abroad and were printed, and brought 
ſuch a violent Faction agai ij him, as made 
the poor man weary of Italy. The very firſt 
Lines of Caro's Verſes are t4 Ve- 
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Venite à I'ombra de gran Gigli d oro, 
Care Muſe, devote a miei Giacinti : 
Where the Muſes are invited to come un- 
der the ſhadow of Flower-de-luces. p- 
on which Caſtelverro remar d; That the 
Muſes muſt be leſs than Pygmies, if they 
could be ſhadowd by Flower - de- luces 
which were ſcarce ſhelter h for little 
Inſefts. Who can have the folly to deny, 
that this Cenſure was juſt? Quis tam Lu- 
cili fautor ineprus Ut neget hoc? And 
yet this fault, and others as plain as this, 
were ſtoutly maintain d by Caro and his 
Party. For the advantage of Caro was, 
That he was Member of an Academy, and 
a whole College was engag d for bim; and 
when neither Reaſon nor Truth was of their 
ide, they confided in their Numbers, 
Defendit numerus, jun æque umbone 
(phalanges. 
Their way of refuting Caſtelvetro, was by 
* Apolo- * Paſquils, Lampoons, Burleſque Dialogues, 


PER Pablic Speeches in the Academy, Declama- 
di Banchi jos of School boys, and in the cloſe of all, 
1 Tac + A thort Account of Meſſer Lodovic 
de la con. Caſtelvetro by way of Index, full of the 


renenza. moſt virulent Abuſes. Theſe were the fair 


and henourable methods of managing their 
Controverſie : and though their Adverſary, 
while he liv'd, ſuffer d much frem their ma- 
lice; yet Poſterity has been juſt to him, and 

has 
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las ſet an extraordinary value upon all his 
Performances ; while 3 * upon this Ar- 
gument ( for in other thing 


of ſome worth) have noth * 


e, nom mates 
them d after, but the great Reputa- 


tion of the man they abuſe. . 
man will never be Wed an Italian PE- 
DANT, but by.thoſe that copy after bis Ad- 
verſaries in their infamous way of writing. 

It's now time to draw towards a C oc luft- 
on of this Preface, which I ſhall do by in- 
forming the Reader, That when theſe Papers 
were put to the Preſs, J defignd to = 
brought into this Volume, The Diſſertations 
chow FEſjopandthe reſt ; Bur this of Phalaris 
alone taking up more Paper than I expected, 
I am oblige to opt of the Others to another 
opportunity. are a few things there- 
fore refer d to in This part, which do not 
appear bere ; but they ſball be all made out in 
the Next. I have it already by me, and when 
1 can have leiſure to pr. 2 it for the 
Preſs, the Examiner ſhall have it. 

He has been pleas'd to ſay more than once, Pref. p 1. 
That I ſpent two or three years of my Life 
in writing my Firſt Diſſertation ; and yet be 
owns he never once ſaw my Face : much leſs yp. 
can he have any knowledge of theCourſe of my 
Studies. But he hasa fingular way of talking,as 
he ſays at a venture. I drew up that Diſſer. 
' tation in the ſpare hours of a Few . 
Y mile 
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while the Printer was empley d about one 
Leaf, the other was a-matting. Tir now 
think about XL weeks, face his Examinati- 
on came abroad ; vin of which 7 ſpent in 
the Country , where I bad no thoughts of 
Him and his Controverſie. And if in the 
reſt of that time 1 have publiſÞd This Book, 
and bude the Second ready · for arion; 
IT concerve the World will be ſatisfy d, that 
1 could not ſpend three years in the other 
Book of Nine ſheets only. And yet Il aſſure 
bim, but for the delays of the Preſs which 
1 could not remedy, he had had this Anſwer 
fome months ago. In a fmall part of the 
laſt of thoſe Three years, which he ſays were 
all laid ont upon Phalaris, 7 wrote my Notes 
en Callimachus ; and Mr. Grævius perhaps 
will thank Mr. B. if in Six years time he will 
ſend him the like upon any other Author. 
But ſuppoſe his Accuſation true; I had ra- 
ther have ſpent all that time in diſcovering 
Truth, than have ſpent three days in main- 
taining an Error. | 
But he ſays, The whole thing i a very 
inconfiderable point, which a wiſe man 
would grudge the throwing away a weeks 
thought upon. And I doubt not, but many 
others, whole Defigns and Studies are re- 
more from this kind of Learning, will fol- 
low this Cenſure. To ſuch men as theſe I 
muſt anſwer, That if the Diſpute be quite 


* out 
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out of their way, they have liberty to let it 
alone ; it mas not defign'd for Them, but for 
others, that know bow to walue it; who if 
the Principal Point about Phalaris were 
quite dropt, will think the other Heads, 
1 bandled, not un- 
worthy of a Bat that the le 
Paint, —— Phaliris & hn 
of no ſmall im portance to Learning, the ve- 
5 Dodwell i 4 ſufficient E- 
* — who eſpoufing Phalaris for a true 
Author, has endeavour d by that means to 
make « great Imnovativ in the ancient 
Chronology. To mndervalue this Diſpute a- 
bout Phalaris, becauſe it does not ſuit to 
one's own Studies, i to quarrel with a Circle, 
becauſe it is not a Square. If the all ion be 
not of Yulgar. aſe, it was writ therefore for 
a Few : for even the greateſt Performances 
upon the moſt important Subjects are no en- 
tertainment at all to the Many of the world. 
* I will venture here beforehand, aud to 
give thus character of Mr.B's performance up- 
on Flop, that though it is not wholly um 
thy of its Author, yet it ſeems a little be- 
low him. The Style of it is ſomething wore, 
than that of the Defenſe of Phalaris ; and 
the Learning of it, which be ought to take 
for a Complement, a great deal worſe. If 
rio wp ride to by ſaid right in 
his Phalaris, about Tedd» and 75 


P.184, &c. Dr. B. cannot be the Author of the Diſſer- 
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TI paſs my word, there will not be One 
thing in his Æſop, when I call it to 
account. His obſervations there Ba- 
brius's Verſes will be found worſe than thoſe 
here about the Anapæſts of Aſchylus and 
Seneca; his accuſing me there as a Plagia- 


ry. from Nevelettus and Camerarius will 
appear much more unjuſt, than what he ſays 
here about my pillaging Vizzanius and his 
own 


poor Notes; his Grimace there about 
Socrates will be ſhews more impertinent, if 
poſſible, than his long Banter here, That 


| tation. Which infipid Banter ſeems rather 
to have been writ in a Tavern than in a 
Study; and is not fit to be anſwer by Me. 
But if another ſhould anſwer bim in his own 
way, and pretend to prove, that Mr. B. is 
not the Author of the Examination, from 
the variety of Styles in t, from its contra- 
didtions to bis Edition of Phalaris , from 
it's contradiftions to it ſelf, from it's con 
tradittions to Mr. Bs charafter aud to his 
Title of Honourable, and from ſeveral o- 
ther Topics ; it would be taken perhaps for 
no Railery, but too ſeriaus a Repartee; or 

at leaſt might paſs for a True Jeſt, though 
intended only for a Merry one. 

Mr. B. has been pleas d to threaten me 


Pref. p. 6. with the reſentments of 2 whole Soci 


and a great Body of Learned Men. 1 muſt 


own, 
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own, I do not well know what fo 
of this Threat. For as I have done no Injury to 
any Society; ſo I think 1 have 10 reaſon to be 4 
my yg It does not appear to 
me, My. B. bas any Commiſſion to threaten 
thus in their Name : and if be has not, bis making 
aſe of their Authority is a ſort of Libel npon them, 
which would repreſent a Great Body of Learned 
Men as the Partakers and Patrons of the Fanlts of 
his Book. I have « true Honour and great Efteem 
for that noble and flouriſhing Society, which is 
poſed to be meant here ; and I ſhould think I di 
chem a great Injury, to ſuſpett they will interpoſe in 
Phalaris's behalf. For 4 Canſe cannot be de- 
fended, the Numbers of thoſe that ingage in't make 
it only the more ſcandalows. 
But ſince Mr. B. bas been ſo free as to threaten 
a Reply, even before he ſees what I ſay in my De- 
fence; though I will not preſcribe to ſo great a Ge- 
ns any method of bis Anſwer, jet I think I may 
male bold to tell bim, what I (hall look upon to be 
No Anſwer. 3 | 
(1.) If be pretends, that be did not maintain, 
that bis Phalaris is genuine ; but only that my Ar- 
guments do not prove bim to be otherwiſe 1 ſhall 
look upon this as a Shuffle, and no Anſwer at all. 
For if be ſuſpects whether he's gennine, and yet 
allows none of my Arguments; the url deſires to 
_ bave bis Reaſons, why be bas that ſuſpicion of bim 
I obſerve indeed, that there's one Argument againſt 
him, propos d by Mr. B. which I bad mot taken prof a0 
notice of That the Names of thoſe, whom the Phal. 
Epiſtles are directed to, ſeem ſometimes to be 
feign d on purpoſe according to the ſubject of 
thoic Epiſtles. 7ill My. B. ſhall tb inł fit to gire 
a other grounds of bis Suſpicion, the World will 


take 
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ſhamral one goes 

Put perhaps be wilt now be more loyal than ever to 
his Sicilian Prince ani baut no ſcruples at all about. 
bis Trae Tithe 1s the Letter i. For be affares the Rea- 


perhaps the point will be clear to hi and 
— Tad tho? I laue writ once more . 
gainſt them, and My. B. for that reaſon will move 


belteve them. I deſr no greater to 


6 ſerve him for One 
Particular, can have no benefit in Lam allow'd him 
of ſtrengthening it afterwards either with Three- 
threads or Four-threads. 

( 3.) Or if be brings any new Stories and Hrar- 
ſays about Me, that are foreign to the Buſineſs, I 
(all look upon thoſe as no part of an Anſwer, For 
a'rer ] haue ſo fully diſprov'd his capital Accuſati. 
ons about the King s MS and that of Sir Edward 
Sherburn, I ſhall not think my felf concern d at any 
Calumnies, that he ſhall ſtart bereafter. 

(4.) Or if be thinks fit, or any Friend for bim, 
to reply to me in Latin (fer be threatens me with 
4 Latin Book, in the imperious Style cf Feſtus ; 

Haſt 


15 z 


FI2Þ 


thoſe 

refuted in bis laſt Work. I have done the like my 
elf; and I bere ſincerely declare, that I am n con- 
ſerous of one Error, that be obſerv'd in my Diſſer- 
tation, which I do not own in my Anſwer. I deſign 
nothing but 4 ſearch after Truth, and will never 
be guilty of that mean difingenuity, to maintain 2 
Fault that I am convinc'd of. I require therefore 
_ the ſame Candour from bim; and if be does not 
perform it, I (hall not reckon it as an Anſwer, For 
if be bas not either Fudgment envugh to know 
when be's confuted, or Sincerity enough to con fe 


it, ti to no purpoſe at all to continue the Contro- 
ver ſie. 


(6.) Bat 


P. ul. 3d. 
Ein 
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(6) But if be thinks to drop the main Subject 
or but ſlightly to touch upon't ; and to give as be 
ſays, a view of the Drs. Picture in Miniature, 
by way of Burleſque and Ridizule and Banter, which 
his Genius is ſo ſtrougly bent too; I ſhall look upon 
that to be leaſt of all an Anſwer; becanſe it f no 
part of the Diſpute. For Ill never conteſ# that 
point with bim, but allow that be has no ill Talent 
at Farce and Grimace. And if there be neither 
Truth nor Learning nor Fudgment in bis Book, 
it ſhall be cried up for thoſe other Accompliſhments, 
as much as be pleaſes. : 

Ar. B. thought fit in his Second Edition to vale 
up all bis Affronts upon me together, under the Title 
of A ſhort account of Dr. B. by way of Index. 
And in an imperfett imitation cf jo great an Ex- 
ample I bad drawn up an Account, not of Mr. 
B, but of his Performance, by way of Syzopfis. 
But when I ſaw ſuch a multitude of Errors con- 
center d together, rhe fight was fo deform d 
and diſagreeable, Miſeranda vel hoſti, that no 


Reſentment could prevail with me to return him bis 
own Complement. 


DISSERTATION 


EPISTLES 
PHALARIS. 


FTER the Honourable Mr. B. has 

difpatch'd his account of the Mat- 

ters of Fact relating to Himſelf and 

his Bookſeller, where, I am ſorry to 

hear him fay, His Honeſty was con- * 

dz he proceeds to the main part of the f 
Di which only touches bis Learning. This, 4 
he fays, will give him no Coxcers, though it | 
put him to ſome Trouble. For be jhall en- P. 22, 1, 


5 

ter pt with the — of a Gameſter, who ; 
B h | | 

hy 


plays 


Diſſertation upon Phalaris. 
plays but for « Trifle, which tis much the ſame to 
bim, whether be wins or loſes. 

Mr. B. here ſeems to enter upon his work a 
little untowardly and ominoufly: for a Gameſter, 
they ſay, who plays with Indifference and with- 
out any Concern , never plays his Game well. 
Beſides, that by this odd compariſon of himſelf 
to a Gameſter, he ſeems to give warning, and 
he's as good as his word, that he will put the 
Dice vpon his Readers, as often as he can. But 
what is worlt of all, this compariſon puts one 
in mind of a general Rumour, which I make 
not my own, That there's another Set of Game- 
fters, who play Him in his Diſpute, while them- 
ſelves are out of fight, and fafe behind the Cur- 
tain 

His very firſt Sentence acquaints his Reader, 
That Dr. B has taken the liberty of writing with- 
out any Method. Which is a bold ſtroke to be- 
gin with, and ſhews we muſt expect nothing 
from Him, but what is maſterly and great. I 
have firſt produc'd the Chronological proofs, that 
Phalars is ſpurious ; then I conſider the Lan- 
guage, then the Matter of the Epiſtles ; and I 
conclude all with the Argument taken from 
their /.are Appearance in the World: and all 
theſe are rank'd in their natural order, and di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from each other, without any Mix- 
ture or Confuſion. And if this be writing 
withont Method; my Ignorance perhaps was 
eccation'd, becauſe 1 have not read the new Sy- 
ſtem of Logic ſet out for the uſe of Mr. Charles 
Boyle , after the mode of in uſum Delpbini. 
When I have the happineſs to read that great 
Advancement of Logic, and to receive from it 

new 
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new Light about Method ; I may then perhaps 
be induc'd to change the order of my Diſſertati- 
on. But in the mean time, I have let every 
thing ſtand as it did before; and I have diſtin. 
guiſh'd the Former Diſſertation by printing ie 
in a Greater Letter, and in a ler I have an- 
ſwer d Mr. B's Odjections at end of every 


But I have good reaſon to ſuſpect, that his 
Cries here againſt my want of AMerbod is but a 
Caſt of his Gameſter”s Art, that he might have 
the ſhuffling of his own Cards; and fo begin 
his Examination upon ſuch Articles, as he could 
raiſe the greateſt buſtle in. For he 
diſtinguiſhes my Arguments into two 
Thoſe that affef# the whole Set of the Epiſtles, and 
thoſe that touch only thoſe particular Epiſtles from 
whence they are drawn. He begins therefore 
with the General Proofs, which are only Three, 
he ſays, from the Language, and the Matter, and 
the Late Appearance of the Epiſtles ; and the o- 
thers from Chronology, (which were then about 
a Dozen, and now ſhall be near a Score) ſup- 
poſing them true, he ſays, do hut concern thoſe 
ſingle Epiſtles, from whence they are taken; /o 
hin the reſt, To his couroRT may be Genuine 


I cannot diſmiſs this facetious diftinftion 


without making a brief remark upon't, though 
T ſhall confider it more largely in another place. 
Firſt, the Examiner bears very hard here upon 


P. 155 


the miſt accompliſt d Mriter of the Age; for the prif p 1. 


great AMemmius had pronounc'd of the whole 
Set, That the Epiſtles of Phalaris have muse Race, 
more Spirit, more force of Vit and C:n145, than 

B 2 any 


) 
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_ all the Epiſtles to be 
Hand (as indeed every body el 


being fo 


as to mp upon 
Kings, and was 1 4 to judge how Kings 
ſhou!4 write; what becomes of his fine 
ment, from the r 2 
Thought, ſuch boldneſs on, to prove 
4 none but a worn A — woe them? If 
Mr. B's diſtinction be admitted, Sir. 
bave very little Skill in Painting, that could not 
find out 2 whole ſcore of them to be Copies by 
vain aud wanton Imitators ; but took the whole 
Set for Original? Mr. B. himſelf puts the fame 
complement upon him, that he makes ſuch a 
hideous out-cry at in another, That Sir 
neither knew the true Time nor the true Value of 
bis Autbors 
Bur the Examiner bears Aill harder a- 
nother worthy Author, the Honourable Mr. 
Boyle in his Preface to Phalars. That ingenious 
and learned Gentleman is expreſly againſt this 
new Diſtinction, of Procfs that affect the whole, 
end Proofs that touch only Particular Epiſtles. 


hal. For he owns, that if Diodorus Siculus ſay true, 


P .3- 


bit Tauromenium was not built and cal”d 65 
till after the razing of Naxus by Dionyſius the 
Tyrant, 
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Jrant, aftum eſt de Phalaridis Titulo, & ruit 
Phalaris's Title to the Letters in quite caſhier d; 
| and all the Authority of them, ſupported by weak 
furmiſes, muſt dr to the ground. But this Tan- 
romenium is d thrice only in the whole 15, 31 
Set of So that if Phalary's Title to 3 
All the Epiſtles be render'd quite 


. Wotton, 
bliſh'd : but 
becauſe in this Second Edition it comes out a- 
lone; it was thought to leave out that 
little Proemium. However I will not omit to 
give an Anſwer to thoſe Reflections, that the 
Examiner has made upon t. 


Firſt he tells me, that Dior's Authority, whom 
I had cited — this or any other Caſe i 
not very confiderable ; be's tedious and infipid ; 
bes as errant 4 Sophiſs and Declamer, 4s ever was . 
We may learn the Truth of this Gentleman's 
from this one that he begins his 
Hook with. — — — 

| 3 jor, 
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(a) Photins Biblioth. Eu- 
napius, p 5.Themiſt. Orat. 
12. Syneſius in Calviſt 
Enccmio & in Dione. Ai- 
eve Til ,0uTe T1 YAGT- 
Tar The Aa, Ner- 


—. 


ow & , Ge 6 Ai. 


Dion. His own Age ſurnam'd 
him (a Chryſoſtom, (the fame title 
that was afterwards given to that 
great Father of the Church) 
upon account of his 
Nor had Poſterity a worſe opini- 
on of him; if Phaloſtratus, The- 
miſtins, Syneſius, all Men of ad- 


mirable Eloquence, are competent Witneſſes of 
it. So far was he from being counted as er- 


rant a Spb: 


t as ever was, that both Chriſtian 


Fathers and Philoſophers, nay the very Sophiſts 


themſelves, that would have been 


(6) Themiff. Orat. 12. 
Tov Agen kever 6 Te 
Pages, à TiCtews,F Opgr 
VAN, Tesiards d uli 
* gira Xu ru 
9) 149.7 EA,ιe,ſ0 mw 
So Avi. 


(e) Philoſtrat. de Soph. 


p 43s, 499, 496. Syneſrus 
in Dione. . in Pra- 
fot Tis e Ja 
ct EH Ty ovpireu ou. 


proud of his 
Company, have declar'd him no 
Sophiſt, but a Philoſopher. (b) The- 
miſtius ſays, he was- in the ſame 
Quality with the Emperor Tra- 
jan, as Arins was with Auguſtus, 
and Thraſybus with Tiberius, and 
Epictetus with the two Anto- 
nines, He is rank'd with (c) Am- 


monius and Plutarch, and Carnea- 


des and Favor inus, and fuch o- 
ther great Men, that were really 


Philoſophers, but becauſe of their polite Learn- 


ing were called Sophiſts by the Vulgar. But 
what need I fay more, when his very Works, 
that are yet extant, are for the moſt part upon 
(Hui. Political and Philoſophical Subjects? The Mo- 
rate caprus derns too agree with the Ancients in their Cha- 
orationum racter of Dion It were eaſie to mention many; 


excellentiſ- hut ſince our Examiner profeiles a peculiar De- 


1 ference to Caſaubon's Opinion, 'tis enough to lay, 


Ul Ep. ag that He calls him (d) the muſt excellent Philajo- 
H Stephe. pher, A Man that traduces Dion for 4 flat and 
15. in//pis 


? 
| 
: 
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mended him. 


Then he taxes me for Singularity of Fudg- p 25. 
ment, For never any Man, till I aroſe, pretended 

to deſpiſe Phalaris. My opinion is contrary to the 
ſenſe of all Mankind, that bave ever written be- 

fore me. This is very peremptorily faid. But 

Mr. B. by his own advice, thould have had a P. gs. 
care of Negatives, a very dangerous way of Speech ; 
eſpecially wen the contrary Affirmative # moſt + 
certainly true. For Chronologers are all agreed 

that the great Eraſmus lived before our days ; 

and theſe are his words: {e) Thoſe 


cles that ſome body has left us, (.) Perro Epiffele, guar 
5 2 Names of Brutus, and it; ru, neſecs quis 


nomine, nomine 
of Phalaris, and of Seneca and laridis, xomine 8 
St. Paul, what elſe can they be rec- Pauli, quid aliud cenſeri 
kow'd than little poor Qeclamations ? PCL DECLAMA- 
This is as great a of 1 1 
grea pt Of . 1. eprſt. 1. See alid 
them as ever I expreſs d; tis his Epiſtle before the IVth 
the very word, I my ſelf uſed, Tome of Sc. Hierwn, 
Was ever any Declamator's Caſe ſo extrava- 
gantly put ? 
But to give his Reader another Taſt of ſome 
Bodies Singularity, Mr. B. tells a Story of a cer- 
tain Critic of our Times, who maintain'd (when 
and where*tisno matter) that Ovid ard Manilius 
were the only two Poets, that had Wit among the 
Ancients, To ſpeak freely, I am alham'd to fee 
a Perſon that writes himſelf Hunourable, tell ſuch 
little Stories and Hear ſays, fo below his Name 
and Character. I am not at all concern d to ju- 
ſtiſie this Criticiſin, for I know not that ever [ 
faid ſo. But — to deſert Manilius, 
4 toy 


F. 28. 
P. 133. 


hat Scaliger ſays of hi A 
2 — rar, * 


ſelf, has thought Manilius a very 
witty one; and juſt as that cerrain Critic did, 
has joyn'd him with Ovid. *Tis an honour 
therefore to Dr. Bentley, that in a compariſon 
of Writers, he is rank d here with Manilus, 
But what ſatisfaction will Mr. B. make to his 
admired Sit for liſting him with O-. 
vid? that Ovid, whom he calls in a- 
nother place the trifling Author of the Verſes up- 
on Ibis. I cannot pretend to tell, who is moſt 
cbliged to him, the Roman Ovid, or the Engliſh 


10 


Aemmins, 4 
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: 


8. 
IE: 


and made a Traffick of his Labours, would 
y conceal himſelf, and perſonate 
ſome old Writer of eminent Note; giving 

| the 
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the Title and Credit of his Works to the 
Dead, that himſelf might the better live 
by them. But what was then done chiefly 
for Lucre, was afterwards done out of 
Glory and Aſſectation, as an Exerciſe of 


Stile, and an Oſtentation of Wit. In this 
the Tribe of the iſts are principally 


was the 


2. en Apes What would Achilles, Medes, 
or Alexander ſay iz ſuch or ſuch Circuns- 
ftances > Thus Ovid, we fee, who was 
bred up in that way, writ Love Letters 
in the Names of Penelope and the reſt. 
"Tis true, they came abroad under his 
own Name; becauſe they were written 
in Latis and in Verſe, and fo had no co- 
Jour or pretenſe to be the Originals of the 
Grecian Ladies. But ſome of the Greet 
Sophiſts had the Succeſs and Satis faction 
to ſee their Eſſays in that kind paſs with 
ſome Readers for the genuine Works of 
thole they endeavour'd to expreſs. This, 
no doubt, was great. Content and Joy ta 
them; being as full a Teſtimony of their 
Skill in Imitation; as the Birds gave to 
the Painter, when they peck'd at his 

” Grapes. 
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Grapes. One of them indeed, has dealt M-ver- 

ingenuouſly, and confeſs d that he feign'd 7, ——— of 

| the Anſwers to Bratus, only as a Trial of * 
ny, 


Skill: on moſt of them took the —.— 
— Arne 2 
or prefer- 
— = flene ra Pride and > ent Plea- 
ſure, though it was to die with them, 
before an honeſt Commendation from Po- 
ſterity for being good Imitators. And to 
ſpeak freely, the greateſt part of Mankind 


are lo eaſily impoſed on in this way, that 
an Invitation to put the 


is too 
bead WinchalleCut:heſ 
Sibylline Oracles now extant, and Ariſteas's 
Story of the Septuagint, paſſed without 
controul even among very learned Men. 
And even ſome Modern Attempts of this 
kind have met with Succeſs not altoge- 
ther diſcouraging. For Aunius 
of * after a Reputation of ſome 
Years, and Hughiramius immediately, 
were ſhamed out of all Credit - yet Sigo- 
uius's Eſſay de Canſolatione, as c 
from a skilfull Hand, may perhaps pal 
for Ciceros «with as long as Cicero 
himſelf thall laſt. Which I cannot pre- 
ſage of that bungling Supplement to Pe- 
tronius (1 mean not that ; = but 


fr Hep) the | 
the pretended one from Belgr t | 


_— — — — . „ — —äõ —— E ” 
0 5 A — * 
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Scandal to all Forgeries : though, I hear, 
tis at preſent admird as a genuine Piece 
by ſome that think themſelves no ordi- 
nary Judges. 


12 


ſomething, that's our of 

P. 29. the common way; and Fll never deſire to trouble 
the World with common ties, as this 
Gentleman | 


: 


have 


2 
S 
= 


P. 29. 


: 
N 


ſt freely own, 


5 
77 
3 


3 
it 
: 
: 


F 
f 


> >Þ 


bad 
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Ariſtotle : which did 


is this; (c) N ben the Attali and 
the Ptolemees were in Emulation 
about their Libraries, the Knave- 
ry of forging Books and Titles be- 
gan. For there were thoſe, that 
to enhance the price of their Books, 
eat Authors 


d 
) 


 TFhoſe Princes. This, I conceive, 
is an ample Teſtimony, that rhe 
practice of counterfeiting was then 
moſ#® in faſhion , which is the 


4 Hagau 


(e) Ey Tl x7! Tis Ar- 
T&AMRE5 Te 3; Dlrokguai- 


x35 Saomneas X 6319, Te55 


dukes EYTIQUACTIOS U- 
roc = A HCA, 
„ T5} ne day gt Ty 


k 
Te 1 e ,⁰eͤ Tolg 
b ] AaCHY agyycioy 
drag t ds Tis fac 
Aci arÞeay d ay- 


VYErumunTE. Galen com. 
2. in Hip. de Nat Hom. 


thing 


. 
= 
ä — 2 at a -z — "oy 
PI 7 — 1 — & a 1 ” — — S» 2 
— » 4 = 


ets — 


>» Pra - 


— * 


n 


-” we — — — 
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thing I 


B. obſerves, Galen hints a little more, 
had occaſion to cite from him ; for he fays, this 


Teste, toriouſly falſe. For we have feveral 1 
Dum ſuch Forgeries, not only practis'd 


HP. that lived before thoſe Times, but 
by Writers that li 


(e) Vide Laert. in Py- 
thag. & Clem. Alexzand. 
Strom. 


(f) Herod. lib. 2. 6. 17. 


em called Cryeria is Homer's, 
at, though u Finds of 
3 | hiſs. gs. 1s; though (6) Pi aſ- 
Ways ** ba . Cribes it to Homer, (i) Ariſtoxenus 
(i) Atheneus lib 14 > mentions ſeveral ſpurious Pieces, 
648. | thit 2 father d upon Epi- 
8 ; char mus. (H) Callimachus faz's, that 
#) , , W Coors, « tb 
l Poem of Homer's, was really Cre- 
Ariſtoxenus apud La piu the Samian's. it) Hera. 
3 Her aclide. N 2 of Pontus put forth his own 
TIragedies under Thejpis's Name. 
And Heraclidis himſelf was deſervedly punifl'd 
(m) Leere. by Dionyſus Metathemenus. For (m) Dio- 
in Heracli- wyſt''s made a Tragedy called Parthenopæus, and 
4 intitled it to Sephocles : which Heraclides was 
cheated with; and quoted it for genuine. To 
theſe 1 wiil add that odd Tergery of Anaxime- 
— nes 


g) Athen p. 334» 682. 


4 ; ; . 2 [EY 2 FR” = 266 wo $2: 


at a time, when thoſe other Books were in being, 


ln gps po 


becauſe the Authors now extant that mention 
them, were fince the time of the Prolemees, 
we have no certain Demonſtration, but that 
the Forgeries alſo were ſince. But Galen liv'd 


from which our Authors now extant had the 
Stories at ſecond hand. I can hardly therefore 
perſuade my ſelf, that the great Galen, with all 
his vaſt and diffuſed Learning, could be igno- 
rant of .fuch obvious things. I had rather ſup- 
poſe, rhat when he fays Forgeries began in the 
times of the Ptoli mees; he means it only of 


thoſe. that were practiſed to get Money by. 


For both he and Ammonizs (o) 


( 
particularly ſpeak of thoſe. if 3 — 


this will not excuſe Galen; I have 


nothing more to juſtifie him: nor Yeoupeale Nd Tire 

am I concerned in his miſtake. - 655, Galen. ow we 

For let us conſider the charge, 2 * 

that the Examiner draws up a- 

yu me. What I cite out of Galen, he ackzow- 
lenges 


15 


ny 
terfeit Writers: in one ſhort Paſſage of (*) Sui- ( Suid. 
das, there's an account of half a Score, But : Oel. 


ov7wy ares ov [- 


. 
: 
k 
: 
. 
U 


r 
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|; and is true; but there & fon 
nr py rn AW | 

not this a ſubtle jon, and wor- 


In the former Edition, I had faid, that 
Supplement of Petronins was pretended to be 
found at Buda. I had never ſeen that forry Im- 
poſture but once ina Shop; and I was not much 
concern'd to remember the Title of it. I will 
take therefore our Examiner's Word, for I have 


8 
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not ſeen the Book ſince, that it pretends to 
come from Belgrade, Nor do I envy him the 
Honour of being better acquainted with that 
worthy Author, than I am. But I wonder, he 
would ſtop there; and not vindicate that Bei- 
grade Fragment for a genuine Piece. For upon 
the ſame foot that he has defended his Phalars, 
he may maintain all the Cheats that ever were 
made, as I will ſhew at large in its proper place. 
If the Examiner therefore have longer Life, with 
leifure and a good Aſſiſtant, we may hope for 


, 


new Editions of Beroſws and Metaſt benes, and 
the reſt of that Stamp : They will make a moſt 
noble Set, and will deſerve to ſtand together 
with Phalaris and Ariſteas. 


Hat Sophiſt, whoever he was, that 
FB wrote a {mall Book of Letters in 
the Name and Character of Phalaris, 
(give me leave to fay this now, which I 
ſhall prove by and by) had not ſo bad a 
hand at Humouring and Perſonating, but 
that ſeveral believed, it was the Tyrant 
himſelf that talked fo big, and could not 
diſcover the Aſs under the Skin of that 
Lion. For we find Stobæus quot ing the 5:06. Tic. 
38, and 67, and 72, of thoſe Epiſtles, vii & xt 
under the Title of Phalaris. And Snidas, & 

in the Account he gives of him, lays, he 

has wrote very admirable Letters, g- 

25; 2 YuRanc 7%, Meaning thoie that 

we are ſpeaking of. And Fehaznes 7 zetzes, 

2 Man of muci: rambling Learning, has 

C Many 


f 8 


C 
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many and large ExtraQs out of them, in 
his Chiliads ; aſcribing them all to the 
Tyrant w hoſe Livery they wear. Theſe 
three, I think are the only Men among 
the Ancients, that make any mention of 
them: but ſince they give not the leaſt 
hint of any Doubts concerning their Au- 
thor ; we may conclude, that moſt of the 
Scholars of thoſe Ages received them as 
true Originals; ſo that they have the 
general Warrant and Certificate for this 
lait Thouſand Years before the Reſtorati- 
on of Learning. As for the Moderns; be- 


fides the Approbation of thoſe ſmaller 


Criticks, that have been concerned in the 
Editions of them, and cry them up cf 
_— ſome very Learned Men have 

pouſed and maintained them, ſuch as 
— Fazellus , and Jacobus Cappellus f. 


Hiſeris Even Mr. Selden himſelf |] draws an Ar- 


Sicula, p. 


gument in Chronology from them, with- 


t — out diſcovering any Suſpicion or jealouſie 


Sacra 


— p 


12. 


Arundel. p. 


of a Cheat. To whom I may add their 
lateſt and greateſt Advocate; who has 
honoured them with that moſt high Cha- 
racer, prefixt to this Treatiſe. _— 

Ochers, indeed, have ſhewn their Di- 
ſtruſt of Phalariss/Tirle to them; but are 
content to declare their Sentiment with- 
out aſſigning their Reaſons. Phalaris, or 


Cab. iii c. 7. ſome Lody elle, w_ Celins Rhod. The E- 


piſtles 
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piſtles that go under the Name of Phalaris, 44 Lau: 


lays 
Perſon, at whoſe door they lay the For- 
gery. Lucian, whom they commonly mi 
flake for Phalaris, fays 

The Epiſtles of Fhalaris, if they are truly 


Menagius. Some name the very 


Ang. Politianus. Epi}. i 


bis, and rot rather Lucian's ſays Lilius Greg. Pot Hift 
Gyraldes ; who, in another place informs? ** 


us, that Polit ian s Opinion had generally 
obtained among the Learned of that Age: 
The Epiſtles, lays he, of Phalaris, which 
moſt People attribute to Lucian. How ju- 
diciouſly they aſcribe them to Lucian, we 
ſhall fee better anon; after I have exa- 
min'd the Caſe of Phalaris, who has the 
Plea and Right of Poſſeſſion. And I ſhall 
not go to diſpoſſeſs him, as thoſe have 
done before me, by an Arbitrary Sen- 
tence in his own Tyrannical Way; but 
proceed with him upon law ſull Evidence, 
and a fair, impartial Trval. And I am 
very much miſtaken in the Nature and 
Force of my Proofs, if ever any Man 
hereafter, that reads them, perſiſt in his 
2 Opinion of making Phalaris an Au- 
thnor. 
The Cenſures that are made ſrom Stile 
and Language alone, are commonly nice 
and uncertain, and depend upon ſlender 
Notices. Some very ſagacious and learned 
Men have been deceived in thoſe Conje- 
C 2 ctures, 


P. 222 
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cures, even to ridicule. The great Sca- 
. few Tambicks, as a choice 

of an old Tragedian, given 
hin by Muretus ; who ſoon after confeſs'd 
the Jeſt, that they were made by himſelf. 
Boxhornius writ a upon a 
{mall Poem De Lite, ſuppoſed by him to 
be ſome ancient Authors; but it was 
ſoon diſcover d to be Michael Hoſpitalius s, 
a late Chancellor of France. So that if I 
had no other Argument, but the Stile, to 
detect the Spuriouſneſs of Phataris's Epi- 
les; | my ſelf, indeed, ſhould be ſatisfi- 
ed with that alone, bur I durſt not hope 
to convinceevery body elſe. I ſhall begin 
therefore with another ſort of Proofs, 
that will affect the moſt flow . 
and aſſure the moſt timid or incredulous. 


A ſhew Stobæu s Approbation of Phals- 
riss Epiſtles, 1 had obſerved, that he 

quoted three of them under the Title Phalaris. 
The Gentleman adds one more; and 1 ſhould 
thank him for his Liberality, had not any One 
of thoſe three I mention'd been ſufficient for my 
purpoſe. But when he fays, *77s Tit. ccxvin, 
aud again in the Collettion of Antonius and Maxi- 
mus, and that I overlookd it; for that I muſt 
beg his Pardon. For I could hardly overlook 
the 218th Title of Srob:45, where there are but 
121 in all. Tis not Tirle 218, but (a) Page 
218; and not of Stobens, but of Antonius that 
is printed at the end of kim. But the Title of 
Stobent, 


INTRODUCTION. 
Stobens, that the Examiner would cite, is Lxxx1v. 
How far the Aſſiſtant, that conſulted Books for the Pref- 
Examiner, may be chargeable with this miſtake ; 
or how far it goes towards a Di , that 
Mr. B. himſelf never looked into Strobens, I 
will leave it for others to determine. 


B Theſe three, faid I, ( Stobens, Suidas, 

and Tzetzes) I think, are the only Men among 

the Ancients, that make any mention of them. | 

am ſenſible, how hazardous it is to publiſh Books 

in great haſt ; where tis impoſhble not to 
commit ſome overſight or miſtake. I could then 

call to mind Three only ; but the Examiner 

and his Affiſtant have found as many more, Pho- P. 30 
tins in his Epiſtles, the Scholiaſt on Ariſtopha- 

nes, and Nonnus upon Greg. Nazianzen. For 

his firſt Author, Photizs, I muſt own mv ſelf ob- 

liged to him; becauſe that Learned Patriarch 
plainly intimates bis Suſpicions (as Mr. B. well ÞP. 3: 
obſerves) that the Epiſtles are not genuine; when 

he ſays, they (5) are attributed to 

Phalaris. This is honeſt and juſt , (5) Tas de el 
in the Gentleman, (though he er, i T Ave2- 
ridicules it in others) to fetch in — — n 0 
4 Witneſs , that after all ſpeaks Eb. 207 m 

ag ainſt him. Out of Gratitude 

therefore for this fair Dealing, il tell him ſome. P :3. 
rhing about his other two Authors, that per- 

haps he is 88 aware of. 

Firſt, The Paſſage that is D 
ted out of the /c) Scholle on t Go n 
ſtopbanes (with the Examinei's Sante. as , » 
leave) is ſpurious: for there are ? Pes & 52+ 
other things not genuine, beſides * 2323 
Foalzris's Epiſtles. Tis not ex- 2%½% 5. 

C1 tant 
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* 721498. tant in 4/duF's original Edition ſet out by Au- 
ſurus, but was foiſted in by the Overſeer of the 
Preſs at Florence, and copied out afterwards at 
Zafil and Geneva. And to ſhew that it was not 
taken out of ſome ancient MS { as perhaps 
the Examiner will be ready to ſay) the fame 
Perſon has interpolated four Paſſages more, but 
* (d) Edit. all out of printed Books, (d) Galen, (e) At hen c- 
ä 3- as, and (f) Euſtachius. From the laſt of which 
% Authors there hangs an Obſervation. The Ex- 
(f) Þ. 52. aminer, after he has cited this Scholiaſt on 4r:- 
F. 3: fog hans, thus flouriſhes and inſults ; That very 
Scholiaſt, whom one would think, the Doctor by 
bis citing him ſo often, had thoroughly read. Now 
ſome perhaps may think ſtill, and the rather upon 
this very account, that the Doctor had thorough- 
iy read him; but that our Examiner had not, I 
E. 31. have a ſmall proof from his own Words. This 
Scholiaſt, ſays he, is ſome Centuries clder than 
Suid:s. Now how could he fay this, had he 
known that this Scholiaſt had cited Euffat bin:, 
who is ſome Centuries younger than Snidas ? 
For I ſuppoſe it appears manifeſtiy, that the 
Gcrticeman had no Apprehenſion, that the Paſ- 
lage was foiſted in. 
Bat ſome have thought Suidas younger than 
Zuſdathins himſelf. That Point therefore muſt 
be ſettled; for we have to deal with a ſhiſting 


. 


Adverſary, that to avoid a thing which preſſes 

him, will ſtrike in with any opinion. Enſta- 

thius is known to have lived A. D. 

(4) Sd, v. Adi. A- 1180. As for Suidas (g), he has 
3 3 78 TToggvegerare brought down a point of Chro- 


* 


z e TiAwms lauen 
5 Teugaß, in xe. lege nology to the Death of the Em- 


” 
99 5. 


peror Zimiſces, that is, to the 
Year of Chriſt, 975. mths -+ 
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he ſeems to have writ his Lexicon between that 


time and the Death of the ſucceding Empe- 


ror, which was 1025. Wolfas indeed brings 


him much lower; for he ſays, 
he cates Metochita Lor beta, 
that lived in the beginning of 
the 14th Century in the times 
of the Þ/eologi. To whom learn- 
ed Men h. e ofwer'd, that that 
Paſſage, ny other of that fort, 
_—_— 8 
foiſted | Is; 4 
thing isa m aun 


()) Atque adeo , 
Metechit am Bord Rogers Cie 
ret que ſub Paleologis vixit, 
apparct eum vix annis abs 
hiuc 400 Lexicon hoc cm- 
o/ uiſſe. Hieron. Wolf in 
Præfat. ad Suid. A. D. 


1544. 


5uidas's Death. But the whole 
$. For the places he 


hinted at «- .: r/- 'words ACE, and Nest,, 


where Lr ed is quoted; but not the 
Logotheta, tha wolfus underſtood, Theodor us 


Metochita Logotheta, that died 1332; but 5 


meon Metaphraſtes Logotheta, that 


the beginning of the 1oth Centu- 
ry. The words are, (i) Logothe- 
a in the Martyrdom of St The- 
cla : and (&) The Expoſition of Lo- 
ot heta upon the Martyr dom of St. 
Lucian. Where the very word 


Expoſition, Mragezos, is a plain 


Indication, that he means Symeon 


flouriftied in 


(9. 92 den; & Td 
a & nts Geng 4 OTY = 
8. Brawl D AE. oy 

(©) 'Fy 71 72 Aa 
T# % $278 4. RPE TH, 
77 646 T7 ee ej,,ẽ Ty 4 
. An. Suid. y Nee 
Saver, 


called Mrragescis; but, which is certain Demon 


ſtration, thoſe two Diſcourſes of H ars 


extant at this day. The Reader too may be 


pleaſed to obſerve, that our Author calls Symevr, 
hawelme, of bleſſed Memory, which I believe is 
never uſed in Greek, but of Perſons not long 
dead. and within the Memery of him that fays 
it. But was in Office under Leo, who 
died 38 Years, before S#idas's Chronology ends. 
If Suidas then was ur s Contemporary, he 
4 mum 


i 
' 
» I 
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muſt have made his Book ſoon after the Death 
of Zimiſces ; 200 years before Euſtathins. 

And then for the Examiner's other Author, 
which he would give me the credit of, Nomns in 
his Commentary on Gregory's Irvettive; I thank 
him for his kind offer, but I cannot accept of 
it. That Writer is not Nonnns the Poet, 
the Author of the Dionyfiacs and the Paraphraſe 
{/\$imlerus of St Fobn's Goſpel ; as (1) Learned Men, and 
mm Bibliot h. if I may ume to Mr. B. himſelf have 
— believed. *Tis true, I am no Admirer of that 
e, Poet; I have the ſame opinion of his Judgment 
Oxen, Cc. and Style, that Scaliger, and Cunæus, and Hein- 

ſius had. But he had great variety of Learning, 
and may paſs for an able Grammarian, though 
a very ordinary Poet. And [I can never think 
ſo very mean of him, as to make him Writer of 
that Commentary, fo full of ſhamefull miſtakes. 
(--)wwm 5. That Commentator interprets, (m) rds vgu26, 
cal. Eton iTowns, The Caſeration of the Phrygians, to be 
the ſlaſhing and cutting their Limbs. He fays, 
(:) 17. i5. (1) Anaxarch1s was pounded in a Mortar by Ar- 
chelaus the Tyrant. Here's Archelaus of Mace- 
don ia, inſtead of Nicocreon of Cyprus. Belides 
that Arcbelaus was dead above 60 Years before 
1 Anaxarchus's time. When he explains 'Famre 
(+' ® 37- oxiacs in () Gregory, he fays, ( Epitterns's Leg 
ein was put in Chains by a certain Tyrant. He knew 
not, it ſeems, that common ſtory, that Epictet u: 
was lame of or. Leg; and not by Chains and 
Impriſonment, but merely by a Rh-ymatiſm 


is) 2: 22 (4) He fays, Plato in The:tetus and «very-where 

brings in Socrates ſaying, n xygacs 6 Ozaimros, The- 

i») Plato wtetis is bazdſom, Whereas (r) Plato fays di- 

rec. rectly the contrary, Nev 5 «x ior xaads Gα,j qe, 

Theetetns is not haudſom; as having a flat * 
ä EI | 20 
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and goggle Eyes. But the merrieſt fancy of this 
Writer, is this very ſtory of Phalaris, with 
which Mr. B. would enrich my Differtation. 

Y Phalaris, fays he, to ingratiate bimfelf with (O. 48. 
Dionyfius the Tyrant, invented the Brazen Bull, 

and preſented it to bim. But Dionyſius, dete- 

ſting the Cruelty of the Invention, made the firſt 
Experiment upon Phalaris bimſelf. Mr. B. who 

is for drawing down Phalars as low as he can, 

ſhould have firuck in methinks with this Wri- 

ter, who has drawn him down with a 
even to Dionyſinss time, the xcrv Olymp. the 
ſpace of above fixfcore Years. Now, I conceive, 
it will be cafily allow'd, that Nonnus the Poet 
could not be guilty of theſe miſtakes. Butthere 
are two Errors of this Commentator, that we 
have the Poet*'s own affurance, he could not have 
committed. Gregory fays, (t) 5 La d, (j Þ 1G, 
the Caſtalian Fountain is put to ſilence, This the 

{«) Commentator fays, is Caſtalia at Ant ioch. 14 
But the Poet would have known it to be Caſt alia r. 2 
of Parnaſſus ; as thele Verſes of his will wit- 

neſs, 


(5) Kai pi Tlegrione mewtTe poifadks n;55 


! * Nord: 
Te: Toros w0ntoyTa, Y õνεαννn pit Ip Dro. iv. 
Kamains mipants ron vos £y3tor udor. P. 130. 


The Commentator calls Bacchus (x } Zeſ-a105, (x) N 25 
which is barbarous, inſtead of Z But the 


Poet writes it true, in a hundred places of bis 
Book ; 


"Appeoarm Zayeri £ euro A αν t 


if 


Pr = 


—— —-̃— — 


— . . —— — 
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If the Commentary then carry the name of 
Nonnus ; it muſt needs be ſome other Noxnas, 
(7) In oper. and not the Author of the Dionyſiacs. (9) Bil- 
ius, who firſt publiſh'd ir, out of a Library at 
Keine Caralogue — MSS. of the E- 

) Poſſev. (x) Po 'S [ t 
— Curia it is Nownns Abbas de Narrationibus, &c. 
OEM Biſhop Mountague that firſt printed it in Greek, 
had it out of the Library at Vienna; and he aſ- 
et ibes it to Nonnus, upon the Credit, I ſuppoſe, 


of Bilins. For the Origiaal that he follow d, 


had no name at all; as it a from his own 
(-)P. 127. (a) Edition, and from (6) Lambecius's Catalogue. 
(5) Lib iii. Tzetzes in his Chiliads cites this very Book; 
* but he attributes it to one Meximus. 


Tees 8 Aires uc Tas Oufaads rat "MN 
MipuonTes r Magus i id Tols AoJvis, 

"25 bgias de Tyngueucs. 6 u 

"Es q 8x2 d ce 3H Te xgucus eg 


Maximus, ſays he, in bis Commentary upon the 
Hiſt ories in Gregory, mentions the Oracle about 
the Theſſalian Mares; but produces not one ſingle 
Verſe of it. If the Examiner look in Gregory, 
. 69. and in the Comment: Numb, 74. he will 
what aps he knew not , that 
John Tzetzes means no other Comm 


entary , 
than this very Nonnnt, the Examiner's noble 
Preſent to me. 


P 32, C Tis a keen Refleftion of Mr. B. That I 
name Fazellus, Cappellus, and Selden, not as 
4 modeſt man would expect; but only to ſhew how 
impoſſible it was for them to judge right, who had 
the misfortune to live before 1 me. I wiſhthe Gen- 


tleman 


| 


; 
* 


pect from him, that will talk thus 


the end of it Olymp. xxXVII, 2. Pbalari- 
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tleman had ſhew'd his own Modeſty a little more 
in this particular. For what can a man ex- 
againſt his 
own Knowledge? In the very fame Page I have 
cited Rhodiginus, Politian, Gyraldus, and the 
moſt of that Age, as falling in with my own 0- 
pinion, that Phalaris is ſpurious. And yet TI am 
faid to ſuggeſt, that Fezellas and * could 
not judge right, as having no body to in- 
not poſi jo till I wrote upon the Subject : 
the youngeſt of thoſe, that judged right, 
whom I have cited in the fame place, is older 
than the eldeſt of theſe that judged wrong. 


D The Examiner ſhall fee, that I will not per- 
fiſt in an Error, when 1 am plainly confuted. 
I was perſuaded,” when I wrote my Diſſertation, 
That no body that read it, would believe Phalaris 
an Author. Here I muſt confeſs, I was in a mi- 
ſtake. For the Examiner, who aſſures us, be 


bas read it and weigb d it, has writ a Book of 


200 Pages to vindicate his Sicilian Prince But 
then, whether, as I faid, I was miſtaten in the 
Nature and Force of my Proofs, or rather in the 


Nature and Force of my Adverſary ; I leave that 


to the judgment of others. 


HE Time of Pbalarirs Tyranny 
cannot be preciſely determined: fo 
various and defective are the Accounts of 
thoſe that write of him. Euſebius ſets the 
beginning of it Olymp. XXXI, 2. Phalaris 
apud Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercet; and 


dis 


27 


P. 33 


P. 43. 


28 
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dis tyrannis deſtructa. By which Reckon- 
ing be governed xxxv111 Years. But St. 
Hierom, out of forne unknown Chrono- 
loger (for that Note is not extant in the 
Greek of Euſebius) gives a different Time 
of his Reign, above Lxxx Years later 
than the other; Olymp. L111, 4. or as o- 
ther Copies read it, L11, 2. Phalaris tyran- 
nidem LO, annos * ay — is a- 
greeable to Suida, who places him, 4#- 
Te T S. wpumade, about the LII Olym- 

rad, If the former Account be admit- 
ted, the Cheat is manifeſt at firſt ſight : 
for thoſe Letters of Phalaris to Steſicho- 
rus and Pythagoras muſt of neceſlity be 
falſe. Becauſe Stefichorus, by the earli- 
eſt Account, was but v1 Years old at 
that ſuppoſed time of Phalaris's Death; 
and Pythagoras was not taken notice of in 
Greece till Lxxx Years after it. But for 
the fake of Ariſtotle and Jamblichus, the 
firſt of whom makes Phalaris Contempo- 
rary with Steſichorus; and the other, with 
Pythagoras ; and that I may prevent all 
poſſible Cavils and Exceptions; I am 
willing to allow the latter Account, the 
more favourable to the pretended Letters: 
his Government commencing Olymp. 
I III, 4. and expiring after x v1 Years, O- 
Iymp. L, 3. 


MR. 


printed xxxvit, 2. Now a Man of Senſe and 
Honour would have paſs'd this over, as a plain 
fault of the Preſs ; as it appear d from Euſebius, 
who is quoted for it, and from my allowing the 


Summ of xxvm Years for Phalaris's Reign, 


which in the other way is but xxrv. And yetthe 
Examiner animadverts on it for ten Lines toge- 
ther. But at laſt, he is willing to ſuppoſe xxv1r 
a falſe print; which he does not out of Juſtice 
and Sincerity, (let not the Reader miſtake him) 
but to draw on another Cavil a 
lowing Paſſage, a Cavil that would not ſuccede, 
if xxxvn were truly printed. 

The cafe is thus: I had faid, if 
XXxV111, 2, was the time of Phalaris's Death, 
that Letter to P thagoras muſt be ſpurious, for 
He was not t notice of in Greece, till 80 
Years after. But for Famblichus's fake, who 
made thoſe two to be Contemporaries, I would 
allow the later Account, Olymp. uv, 3. for 
Fhalaris's Death. Here the Gentleman has 
proved by the dint of Arithmetick, that I con- 
tradict my ſelf. For by adding thoſe 80 Years 
to Ol. xxxv1m1, 2. the Product is Ol. Lvitt, 2. 
Phalaris then was three Years dead, before Fy- 
thagoras was taken notice of. They could not 
therefore be acguainted, as I faid I would allow 


fer 


gainſt the fol- 


2 
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P. 118. 
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for Famblichns's fake. But here the Gentleman 
makes uſe of a certain ſlight of hand, that is not 
faſbionable among Men of Honour. He takes 
away the word Contemporary, and in its room 
puts in Acquaintance. Now that's a point I 
need not allow, neither for 7amblichus's ſake, nor 
Mr. B's, that Phalaris and Pythagoras had any 
Acquaintance together. I granted, they were 
Contemporar ies; and tis not improbable, that the 
Tradition about their Acquaintance was ground- 
ed upon that truth, that they lived at the fame 
time. And I imagin they might, nay I 
have been Contemporaries, if the one died but 
three Years, before the other was famons. 

The Examiner, not content with this, makes 
a ſtep out of his way, to ſhew another inſtance of 
my Inconfiſtency about Xerxes Expedition. He 
fays, I put it (a) in one place at Olymp. IxxII. 
Here again the Controverſie lies between him 
and my Printer, who for ixxv, 1. (by miſta- 
king the two irokes of v) made i it XXII. But 
his next Attack is made upon my ſelf; Pag. 
85th. I fay, the very next Olymp. after Xerxes s 
Expedition, Hiero was in the Throne, and I quote 
Diodorus for it. But Diodorus ſays in that ve- 
ry place, that Hiero came to the Throne, Ohmp. 
XXV, 3. Therefore bere I am of opinion, that 
Xerxes Expedition was Olymp. Lxxiv. And yet 
Diodorus and I my ſelf elſewhere place it Olymp. 


 Lxxv. See the Penetration of our Examiner, if 


he once fet about it He makes coming to the 
Throne, and being in the Throne to have the 
fame dignification. For the ſumm of his Argu- 
ment lies thus; Hiero came to the Throne O- 
hmp. LUzxv ; therefore it cannot be ſaid, he was 
in the Throne, Ohmp. xi. Was there ever 
ſuch 
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ſuch a dangerous Diſputant? Upon the ſame 
foot he may argue all the Princes in Chriſten- 
dom out of their Thrones, if they are paſt the 
firſt Year of their Reigns. But it is well for 
them, that in his jecond Edition this terrible Pa- 
ragraph is left out. Neither ſhould I have rai- 
fd © tmp 2 in out of its Duſt; but for the 
> 0+ *:0': that may never ſee his ſecond Editi- 

3 r 70 ſhew it poſſible, even by Mr. Z's 

© nlefſion, that his Animadverſions may 
tave other faults, befides Satyr and Abuſe. 

: > take 2 ſhort leave then of the Examiner; 
Learned Mr. Dodwell, to whoſe Book 
the Preſs Mr. B. has made his Appeal 
ing the time of Phalaris, was pleated at 

d ;-queſt, to oblige me with a ſight of thoſe 
>acers of his Book, where this Queſtionis hand- 
led. And there I find, that Learned Man has not 
only brought Phalaris down to Olymp. IxxI, 5 
which is Ix Years lower than Chronologers had 
placed him before; but he has aſſerted the Epi- 
ſtles too to be Phalaris's own. I have leave to 
ſay, this part of his Book was printed be- 
fore my Diſſertation was made; fo that only Two 
of my Arguments, and not thoſe neither in the 
manner that I urge them, are here conſider d 
by Mr. Dodell. But we may expect, that in 
an Appendix to that noble Work, he will 
= a Judgment upon the whole Controver- 


ot inquire then as accurately as we can, in- 
to the Age of Phalaris; firſt, we have the 
Authority of Euſebius and Hierom, who have 


furniſhed us with two Accounts from different 
Authors. 


Phalarts 
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(6) Phalaris apud Agri» (6) Ol. xxxI. 2. Phalaris' Ty- 
gent in tyrami dem ex xF began. 
—_ (c) Ol. xxxvm. 2. Phalaris's 


fl Phalaridis tyrannis 


Ti ended. 

ae raum 

1 ryraxnidem (d) Ol. Im. 4 Phalaris held 
exercuit, ann. xvi. his Ty xvi Tears. 


Which xv1 Years expire at Olymp. Lv1z, 3. 
In all my Diſſertation I have reckon'd by this 
— . later Account; t ſome of the MSS (e) Co- 


er pics of Euſebins date it v1 Years before. But 1 


ſe. was reſolved to avoid Cavils, as much as lay in 


my power, and to ſhew all reaſonable favour to 
the pretended I. piſtles. 

If we trace the Footſteps of Phaiaris's Age 
in the Remains of other Authors, I believe we 
ſhall find, that there is no good Warrant or Au- 
thority to bring it down nearer to us, than this 
laſt Period of Euſebius. 

Syncellus puts the whole time of Phalaris 
within the Bounds of Phraortes and Cyaxares's 
Reigns, that is, between Olmp. XXXI and 


XLVII. 


* Phalaris was Tyrant of Agri- 
Syucellus in (iron be- gentum. 


Nee Axcaiaννν,ẽ1 A- Phalaris was depoſed from bt 


* e Mũ T yr anuy. 
re Now thouzh we should ex- 


tend Phalaris's Lite to the very | 
laſt day of Czaxares; yet it will end xtr Years 

earlier, than by Fuſebins's reckoning. 
(f) Said Smidas fays, (f He was Tyrant 
4 Ny Gn over all Sicily, abont the in O- 
x7 Th» v2. axupradds. Up., Now allow, that he be- 
gan his Tyranny at that time; 
though the words do not import fo much: the 
Interval betu cen this and Efebins's Period is 


XXII. 
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xxin Years, a very competent length for the 
Duration of his Reign. 

(C) Oroſins fixes his Age, to the 
beginning of Cyrus's Reign, af- ) Oroſ 1, 20. Fa 
ter Aſages was depoſed. Bat {Pare nerd ut 
Cyrus's Reign commences, O- 323 HI , 
Iymp. Lv, 1. which falls x: Years p 
_— Euſebius's Period. 

(b) Pliny ſays, The firſt Tyrant | 8 
in the world — W Agri- 1 ny —_ wx 
gentum. This Account will lars Agrigent:. 
carry his Age as high or higher 
than the earlier Period in Enſebins Ol. xxx1, 2. () Heroave, 
For Cypſelus made himſelf Tyrant of Corinth O. D Le- 
Iymp. (z) xxx1, 3. or as others ſay, ( xxx, 3 (& arift 
But ar leaſt it will ſecure it from ſinking below pat. 
the later Period, Lin, 4. For there was good (7) 4rifcr. 
ſtore of Tyrants in the World before and about Ce. 
that time: To mention a few of them; Perian- 4 — 
der ſucceded his Father Cy;ſ. at Corinth (l) O- Hud 
Iymp. xxxvii. And he married the Daughter (=) Laere. 
of (n) Proclees, Tyrant of Epidaurus. He had % ißt. 
a Name-fake, a Couſin German (#), that was © wad 
Tyrant of Ambracia; and an acquaintance with Plat. Con- 
(o Thraſybulms, who was Tyrant of Afiletus. w:v.7 Sap. 
Pittacus was Tyrant of Lesbos, (p) Olymp.xcyn,, . 
And he flew (q) Melanchrm, Olymp. x1, who ( 4 
was Tyrant there before him. This Afelancirus (4) Lare. 
I believe, is meant in that Verſe in ) Hephe- % Suu. 


ſtion, | D. Ni d 
Kcs. 
® a B 2 4 
Miaaſxess aids t ioc ic aiv. 2 


46. 
For it appears plainly to be a Verſe of 4lc.ew's, (/ Laere 
(/ who with his Brothers aſſiſted Pittacus in * 


killing Melanchrw. (t) De rondæ was Tyrant 3%. 
D 1 


— 
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of Eubæa, before the Year that Solon was Archon, 
which was Olymp xLvi, 3. But there is one 
that *ris almolt impoſſible Pliny ſhould forget, 
mean Piſſtratus Tyrant of Athens, who began 
(«) Marm. his Government, (#) Olymp. tv, 4. They 
unde. vill put an affront then upon that great Hiſto- 
rian and Naturaliſt, who ſhall attempt to bring 
+a lower than the later Period in Ex. 
1 
But I believe the Age of Phalaris may be beſt 
"of all determined out of Pindar, and his Scho- 
aſt, Pindar in an Ode to Theron Tyrant of A- 
grizentum, calls him and his Fe- 
x) — "Eb" Gym mily (x) Etui, Emmenide. 
Ov us aTEUVER Oc 449 Which the Scholiaſt thus ex- 
Eu idαν,d | plains ; *« Emmenid.e, the Family 
Diet 7 kA © of Theron. (3) Telemachus, 
, Find. ML. Olymp. „ char DEPOSED PHALA- 
; Buoy \ Sono * RIS Tyrant of Agrigentum , 
5 g Þaazew * was the Father of Emmenides, 
Tels 20147 as Epunridns 3 of F.nefidamus, he of The- 
? Aunoidduwas, A Ongoy « ron 114 Xenocrates. Theron's 
* eros ec rs. Ontwves <a Sou was Thraſydæus, and Xe- 


Hgacu cute? Ztvolg gras 3 
3 Oe gag. — ad © nocrates s Thraſybulus. 


44. n, 


The Genealogy lies thus; 

1. Telemachus, who Jepofed Phalar is. 

A Emmmenides. 

Aueſi lamus 
. Therm 2 5 4 A-nocrates. 

4 1 braid; en. F2 5. Thrafybul:s. 

Thete being deſcended in a direct Line, the 
Jon from the Father : if we can but certainly 
tix the Age ot any one of them; we may gather 
from thence the time of the tirit, and conte- 


quently of Poalaris that was depoſed by him. 
Fer 
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For allowing (z) Thirty Years : 

for every Generation, or rather ( 5 G. Sete! 
J Hundred Years to three 27 gi, de, fig. 
Generations, which was the com Ci fog tas — 
mon Rule and Meaſure ſet by the (Hero i. 11. 4 142. 
ancient Hiſtorians, we ſhall come Tai 7gas ande ira 
at laſt to the Period we ſeek for. 73 50. Clemons 4- 


lex Strom. 1. Eg ure 
Te $zamy i ede xaTtAE ora Jevent. So Dionyſ. Halicarnaſ I. 1. 
p. 120. from Nm Olymp. XVI, 3. to Pyzthagoras Olymp L, 7. 
which makes 134 Years, are Nufeg 72a: ge, four Genera- 
tions. 

The ſame Genealogy is repeated again in the 

Scbolia upon the Fifth Ode of Pyth. out of an 

ancient Hiſtorian, (6) Hippoſtratus, who wrote a (4) H. 
Treatiſe of the Sicilian Families: only here by an 5eaJos d r 
Error of the Copier, Æueſidamus is left out of n - 
the Liſt. But that itis no more than a bareOmiſ: 75 2+ 
ſion of the Scribe, is apparent from that other 
Paſſage above, and (c) from Pin- (c) Pind. 2. Olymp - 
dar himſelf, and Herodotus ; both A Anden, ſpeak- 
of whom being Contemporaries ing of I beren. Herod. vil, 
with Theron, call him the Son of . Ses 75 An- 
Au be | vis Axen u- 

There's a third Table of The- 

ron's Pedegree, in the Second Ode of Olymp. 

where Pindar faying, That Theros,”s Family was 

derived from Therſander: the Scholiaſt reckons 

the whole Stem of them thus: Oedipus, Fo- 

« hymices, Therſander, Tijamenus, Anteſton, The- 

* ras, Samus, who had two Sons Chytius, who 


* dwelt in the Iſland Thera, and Telemachus, 


„(c) who went with ſome forces to Sicily, ard ( SAH 
* fetled himſelf there. The Deſcendants of Sas ra- 


1. Telemachas, are, way, S- 

2 Chalciopens ; "6g 25 
x , 

3. e/Enefidamus. —_ 5 


4. Theron D 2 inn 
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* Tis obfervable, that he that was named Em- 
menides above, is here called Chaſciopens. But 


this difference is of no uence in our 
preſent Enquiry, fince in both Accounts there 
is the ſame number of Perſons. Nay we have 
the firmer ground to go upon for this little Va- 
riation. For becauſe theſe differing Genealo- 
gies muſt have been taken from different Authors; 
we have now a double Authority for the num- 
ber of the Generations. 
To proceed then in our Search after ſome 
(% Pindar Schel. a4 II. Characters of Time. AXenocrates 
It. Og 70s 5 & Zee. of the ivth Generation, (d) got 
TMs c fen "Le vevixa- the Prize at the Pythian Games, 


xey ing, MMA Y Hu- ; . b ; 
S "If einn Term in Pyrhiad the xxrv, which falls 


n aus in with Olymp. Lxxi1, 3. Suppo- 
_— _ ad ſing then that Xenocrates was but 
VI. Pyr h. xxx Years old at the time of that 
Victory, and Telemachus x1 when he depoſed 
phalaris; which is an allowance very favourable 
in behalf of the Epiltles ; there's yet an Inter- 
val of fourſcore and ten Years, and Phalariss 
Death muit be placed at Oly mp. L, r. which is 
above the Period of Fuſebius. | 

But we have more Notes of Time, relating to 
(e) Schal. his Brother Theron. He was (e Victor at the 
Pindari ad Olympian Games, Olymp Lxxv1, and died the 
= —_— ſame Year, in the /) xvith of his Reign. So 
me 30. that he came to the Crown Olymp. Lxxinm, 1. 
(2))Diodor,, He had a Daughter Demarete that was (g) mar- 
p 21. I- ried to Gelon Tyrant of Syracuſe before Lxxv, 1. 
pe ap"d f ot Theron then be xL11 Years old, when he en- 
= 1 0. tred upon his Government, which is an allowance 
mp. ſcanty enough, ſince he had not the Crown by 
G@) Polye- Succeſſion, but obtain'd it by (6) Policy and In- 
mus lib. VI. tereſt: and let his Daughter Demayere ” XX 
ears 
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Years of Age at Olym. Lxxv, and Telemachus xl, 
as before, when Phalaris was depoſed. The col- 
letted number of Years is cx; which will carry 
Fhalaris's Death as high as Olymp. xLvir, 2. 

Thus, we ſee, Euſebius, Hierom, Syncel/ns Oroſi- 
us, Suidas, Pliny, Hippoſtratus, and the Scholiaſt on 
Pindar pretty well agreed in placing the 


, are all 
time of Phalaris's Death above the Vm Olym- 

piad. And there will be occaſion of adding ſeve- 

ral Remarks in Confirmation of their Teſtimo- 

ny; as we examin the opinion of the learned 

Mr. Dodwel. 

The Summ of his Firſt (i) Argument for (.) De cy- 
bringing Phalaris down fo much lower, turns it v. Dif. 
upon theſe Authorities. 5. ſe. 10. 

* Phalaris was Contemporary (Y) with Steſi- () 4rifor. 
chorus, and ) ſurvived him. But Sreſichorus Jo Teerzes. 
* was alive ( Olymp. IXI, 3. 2 — 4 

Where, without doubt. the Reader has al- joe 
ready obſerved, that the principal part of the 
Argument, Stefichorus's ſurviving of I halaris, is 
plainly begging the Queſtion. For it has no 
Voucher but the Epiſtles of Phalaris, the very 
Book that's under debate. This-particular then 
muſt be laid afide; and without it the whole 
Argument has no force at all. For Steſfichorus 
might be alive Olymp. Luxxm, 3. and yet be 
Contemporary with Phalaris, even by Eujebius's 
account. Stefichoras lived to be (n) LXXXV Years (%% Lia 
old. He might be xx: then at Olymp. Lon, 3. # Macreb. 
the time of Phalaris's death according to Euſe- 

Lins. 

Nay the other Branches of this Argument are 
either for us, or at leaſt not agajuſt us Fer- 

Tes, (o) who ſays Phalaris lived in Stefichorus (,) A 6. 
and Pythagoras's time, is 8 Witneſs of no credit fd. p 3. 
| D 3 in 


Arif. in 
Actor. 


4 7 C0205 
WK. 32.42. 


* Diod xi. 
P.18 & 21. 
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in this particular; for as Mr D. himſelf acknow- 
ledges, he had it from the Epiſtles, which he 
often cites in his Chiliads, And ) Ariſtotle's 
Srory of Stefichoruss Fable about the Horſe and 
the Stag, when the Himer cans had made Pha- 
lari; their General, and were going to allow 
him a Guard, is a little to be ſuſpected; be- 
cauſe 94) Conon, a Writer in Julias Cæ ars 
time, gives us the very ſame Narrative, but in- 
ſtead of Phalaris, he ſays it was Gelon, that Ste- 


ſechorus ſpoke of. And the circumſtances of 


Celou's Niſtory ſeem to countenance Conon. For 
Gelon was in great favour and eſteem with the 
Himer ans. When their City was beſieged by 
Himilzo, Olymp. Xx, t, (r) he came and 
raifed the Siege with a total Defeat of all the 
Carthaginian Forces. Upon which almoſt all the 
Cities of $ic:/y, even thoſe that had oppoſed him 
before, came and made their Submiſſion to him. 
Stefichoras then might ſay his Fable upon that 
occaſion ; or perhaps long before upon ſome o- 
ther account, that we now know not of, before 
Gelon obtain'd the Government of Syracuſe. If 
we ſuppoſe then, with the 4rundel Marble, that 
Steſichorus lived Olymp. LxxIn, 3. it exactly a- 
grees with the Age of Geh⁵n, and Cons's ac- 
count of the Story may ſeem more crediÞle than 
Ariſterlc's, And then all the Argument, that 
would fettle Phalaris's Age from the time of 
Siefoorns, Will vanith into nothing. 
But if any one will pay fo much deference to 
the deſerved Authority of Ariſtotle, as to be- 
licve the Story upon his word, I will not conteſt 
it witn him. Let it be true then, that Steſe- 
chorus made this Speech upon PHalaris. So far 
is this from being a reaſon to bring Phalaris lower; 
e that 


a 
F 


# 
1 
4 % 

7 

* 
* 


but I cannot but diſſent from it in this parricu. 
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that it rather ties and faſtens him up to the Pe- 
riod of Euſebizs, For Sutdas fays, Sreſichor us 
was born Olymp. xxxvn, and died Lvi, which 
makes him fourſcore years of Age; and wants 
but five Years, of Luciar's reckoning. Enſebins 
places him higher ſtill, for he fays, he flourithed 
Olymp. xLn, 1. and died Olymp. Lv, 1. All 
this is confirmed by another Paſſage of Suidas, 
where he lays, (/) Simonides was TH reer (/) . 
mis xe, after Steſichorus's time; as in an- woridys. 
ther place, he ſays, (t) Stefichorus was after e) rte 
Alcman's time. Now as Aleman, who flonrith- 7 -:r2'5 ny 
ed Olymp. xxvn, was dead when Stejichorns 205 
was born, Olymp. xxxvi. fo Steſa chores died 22 
Olymp Tut, the very time that Simonides was $474. v. 
born according to Suidas. If we admit therefore S797. 
of theſe Teſtimonies about Sreſichorus's Age ; O, con- 
and of Ariſtotle's Teſtimony about his Tranfa- "7 {= a 
crion with Chalaris, both together make a new oe 5 
Argument for the Period of Enſcbirs : — 5. 

But then the Arundel Marble lies croſs in our 


way, that makes Steſchorus ( 7 come into Greece u 5 


no ſo ner rhan Olymp LXxin, 3. | have a great = px hy 
Veneration tor that incomparable Monument ; ws: „ be. 
lar, both upon the Authorities already produ- wg > Lo 
cel and for a reaſon that I will now propoſc, . 
and mit to the Readers ſudgment. Simon:. 
di, as 1 will ther immediately, was no leſs than 
n Years old, Oy mp. Lxxm, 3, the Year tha- 
Stefich-rus came into Greece according to the 
Marble. And I rhink, that even Sei. 
himtelf can fcarce he ſuppoſed older: for 145 
is a competent Age tro untertiice ich a lor; 
Voyage, Simonides then, it ihe Marie fay true, 
was as old 2s Srrfcburns: but we have Simonidey's 

7 94 Cen 
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own word to the contrary, where he cites Steſi- 
chorus in company with Homer, as an ancient 
(-) 4:4 Author; (x) he is ſpeaking of alan, 


A gen cum, 
lib. iv. p. 


nyc Os oe! muirmy i vits 


Auderm Canur* Avavegy un 
IToauCoreves SF "lane , 
Oy %) "Oune;s nds Zeige, ano Atois. 


That e vce:'d all the zoung Men in caſting the Ja- 

velin, throwing it from ſolcus over the River A- 

naurus; as Homer and Stefichorus ſung to the 

Feopl;s, No | appeal to any Man of Judgment 

and Acquuntance with the Writings of the An- 

cients; it he can thiak Simonides would ſpeak 

thus of one of his Contemporary Lyrics. They 

were ali Rivals and Enemies one to another. 
(Ma. pie dar ſometi mes makes Reflections (3) upon Bac- 
* chlides, and this Simonides that we are ſpeaking 
&11. 14h. of; and tis always to their Diſparagement. 
Much leß then would Simonides's 

(z) Piud. 2. FA Ce covetous Humour, (z) that the 
mackes oped 5: _—_ £ Ancients tax him of, which made 
_— nz him envy all that intercepted any 
* gain from him, have ſuffer'd him 
to do honcur to Steſichorus, in joyning him 

with Homer; had that Himeræan been then a- 

live to have rivall d him in his Trade. Perhaps 

it may be objected, that Simouides, though he 

was of a good Age at Olymp. Lzxin, 3. might 

. not be an Author till afterwards ; and fo Steſi- 
chorus might be dead, before Simonides ſer up fog 

(-) Herod. a Poet. But (a) Herodotys gives an Anſwer to 
v. 102. this, when he ſays, that Simonides made Odes 
upon Eualcidas of Eretria for his Victories at the 


Oly mpian or ſome of the other Games, For Eual- 


rides 
15 
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cidas was killd juſt after the burning of Sardes, * Herod. 
which was Olymp. Lzix. So that Simonides was . 
famed for his Poetry, for at leaſt twenty Years, 
4 before Steſichorus came into Greece, according 
to the Marble. 
It remains now, that I give an account of 
Simonidess Age. There are three Periods in the 
Arundel Marble, where Simonides is mention'd. 
(.) Olymp. Lxx11, 4. Simoni- 
des, the Grandfather of Simoni- (.) Zrwwridug 6 E- 
des the Poet, a Poet too bimſelf, i me Te , 
» + + » +... @ An Jay oo” PSY 
(2.) Olymp. Lxxv, 3. Simo- 620 Exuwvid 6 4 
mides, the Son of Leoprepes, the fe, 6 KG, à 75 fun- 
Cean, that found the Art of Me- (1uey ge, Sinne 
mory, got the Prize at Athens, 1 — 4g 
as Teacher of a Chorus: when A- —_— 8 
dimantus was Archon. 4 © ts 
(3.) Olymp. Lxxvii, 4. Simo- e e - 
nides the Poet died, being 90 ee — = 
5 0 old, when Theagenides was Sn Oc * 
Archon. N 
The learned (56) Editors of the Mar mora have (6) Vid. ne- 
committed ſome miſtakes in the Explication of Selden: 
cheſe three Periods; but I think 1 have met ie 
wo ſomething, that will ſet the whole matter 
right. 5 
The Perſon in the ſecond Period was our Si- 
auouides the Lyric ; who made an Epigram up- 
on his own Vidctcry, this very Victory here men- 
rion'd, when Adimantus was Archon: Tis 
extant in the (e) Scholiaſt on Hermogenes. (c) P. 410. 


He. 


Al 
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Aunt Mdeoraniy 5 Euwvidn irmero widbs 

Oydwtorratre mud) Acwrgem os. 


The Subſtance of it is this ; That in the year 
when Adimantus was Archon at Athens, the Cho- 
ras of the Tribe Antiochis got the Prize, A- 
riſtides being the Furniſher of it, and Simonides 
the Son of Leoprepes, the Teacher, who was then 
8o years old. *Tis as plain, I think, as the Sun 
at Noon day, that the Marble and the Epigram 
ſpeak of the fame Victory. And we have it 


here from Simonidess own mouth, that the 8oth 


Year of his Age falls in with O'ymp. cx*v, 3. 
in Adimantus's Government. And of this fame 
Victory and Epigram, the words 


(4) Yal. Max. VIII, 7. of {d) Valerius Maximus are to 
Simonides poets eftogeſims be underſtood; Simonides, fivs 


& in — . he, HIMSELF glories, that : 


ſcendiſſe ipſe gloriatur. was Teacher of a Chorus in the 


AM 


fe) art. 


\ Orat. Tom. 
3- P. 645. 


LXXxth year of bis He Anil tor 
thoſe other words of the Marble, à 74 Mn, 
wee, who invented the Art of Memory, li- 
des himſelf is the beſt Commentator. For in this 
very year he made an Epigram in Commendati- 
on of his Memory ; 


( Ly 
(e) Miaνẽỹn * nr on Ecuarids len 
'OydtrzorTearTH ward) New , νν 


No bedy, ſays he has a Memory like to Simoni- 

des, who am 80 years of Age, the Son of Lco- 
prepes. | 

And now that we have eſtabliſtid this point,“. is 

an eaſie matter to explain the third Period in 

the Marble; which betongs to the ſume Simoni 

det. 
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«es, For he was $0 years old Olymp. Lxxv, 3. 
and, fays the Marble, Olymp. Lxxvir, 4. Simo- 
nides died at 90. Now the Interval between 
thoſe two Olympiads is 1x compleat Years, and 
incluſively x. And with this the Teſtimonies 
of (/) Snidas and Ariſtophanes's Scholiaft ex- (/) $*:4. « 
actly agree. Simonides, fay they, lived $9 years, 9 
and died Ohmp. uxxx. They were 89 | 


one year before the Accounts of other Chrono- . in 


And then the firſt Period in the Marble will 
have little of difficulty, ſince both the others are 
ſetled. The Simonides there mention'd, was 
Grandfather to him that we have been ſpeaking 
of. The Pedegree lies thus. 
Simonides. 3 
Leeprepes 
| Simonides. 
*Tis a known thing, that among the ancient 
Greeks the name of the Grandfather was «com- 
monly given to the Nephew, according to that 
of the Poet h), | (Ait 
E Aves p. 
InTormes Kaaale, xd IRI Kenai; 32 


Now ſuppoſe this Simonides was no more than 
xL years old, when his Nephew was born; at 
this Olympiad in the Marble, LxxI, 4, he muſt 
be cix So that I would fill up the gap in the 
Inſcription thus; rer @v 9 reg T5h.cuTS A 
nv. Simonides the Poet DIED at Athens. For 
what elſe can he be mention'd here for, at that 
excecding old age? Now 
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Now to ſumm up our Argument about Ste- 
fichorns ; If Simonides was Lxxx years old at O- 
lymp. LxxV, 3. as we have proved beyond all 
Contradiction; he muſt then have been LXXI 
years of age at Olymp. Lxxin, 3. the year that 
Ste/ichorus took his Voyage into Greece, accor- 
ding to the Marble. And this was the thing 
that I undertook to prove; and F conceive, that 
the whole is a clear and convincing evidence, 
that Ste/ichorus's Age was much earlier than the 
Marble has placed it. 

But however, if any one will ſtill be fo obſti- 
nate, as to prefer the ſole Authority of the Mar- 

dle before all the other proofs that we have pro- 
duced againſt it; he will take a moſt effectual 
and compendious way to ruin the credit of Pha- 
laris's Epiſtles. For, in ſhort, if the date of 
Ste ſichorus's Age be true in the Marble, the E- 
piitt<s are certainly falſe. For if Steſicherus was 
alive Olymp. Lxx1n1, 3. the pretended Phalaris 
was then in the Throne; becauſe he ſpeaks of Ste- 
"7 E2 15,31. ſechoris's death (i) in ſeveral places. But two 
33-54 403- Whole years before that time, Olymp. Lxxin, 1. 
(&) Dia. p. as (&} Diodorus aſſures us, there was another Ty- 
9 rant of Agrigentum, Theron the Son of eAtneſs- 
dams : And two years more before that, his 
| Brother Xenocrates, living in the ſame City, 
% Pindar. (Iq won the Victory at the xx1v Pythiad, which 
Ferme is coincident with Olymp. wit, 3. And if 
- 14h, any body can think he put in at that Prize with 
: his Chariot, while Phalaris was Tyrant; I wiſh 
him joy of his opinion. 
1 De- The very learned Mr. (n) Dodwell, being 
64.4 ver. p. ſenſible that Phalaris could not be alive Lxxin, 3. 
26 becauſe Theron was then in the Throne; kts 
both his and Steſichorus s Death iv years * 
| | tha 
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that time, Olymp. Lxx71, 3. and fo leaves Theron 
the ſpace of two years to make his way to the 
Crown, Olymp. xx, 1. But it ſeems he was 


not aware () of the Scholiaſt on Pindar, who (#) See a- 


a good Author, makes not Theron, but his Great 
Grand: father Telemachns to be one of Phalaris's 
Neither was Theron the next Tyrant 
of Agrigentum, immediately after Phalaris, as Mr. 


from a good Author Hippoſtratus, himſelf too love, p.34 | 


D. here ſuppoſes : but firſt there 
was one (o) Alcamenes, and after 
him one Alcander, who had a ve- 
ry proſpercus Reign. But be- 
ſides this, why muſt Sreſichoru⸗ 
die at Olymp. Lxxn, 32 Either 
let us follow the Marble, or let 
it alone. 1f we reject the Autho- 


(e) Heraclides Pont icut 
de Politiit. Mera & Od- 
Aaerw AMkeauims Tage- 
Aa T4 . & 
ueTs, Wr "Anxardess 
Tegion avig i Y 
i 5 7Ws, Ws Mes- 
mecues E140 ludnd, 


rity of the Marble, Stefichorus muſt he ſup- 
poſed to die about Olymp. Lv1, as the other Au- 
thors affirm: if we adhere to it, then he lived - 
till Olymp. LxxIII, 3. after Phalaris's death. 
And tis obſervable, that the Marble does not 
ſay, be died Olymp. LxxIIt, 3. but «pin7o ei; 75 
*Exaadt, he then went into Greece; as Gorgias and 
other Sicilians did, to get Money and Fame. 
So that he might ſurvive that Period many 
years according to the Marble; which is ſtill a 

further Confutation cf Phalaris's Epiſtles. Yet 
Mr. D. firſt interprets the Marble, as if that 
was faid to be the laſt year of Steſchorus's Life, 
and then for the ſake of the Epiſtles, without 
any other Author to warrant him, he cuts that 
Life 1y years ſhorter. 


The Second Argument, that Mr. DodweZ 
brings to eſtabliſh his new opinion about Pha- 


lar i, s 
WW 


—— ——— nn 
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laris's Age, may be ſumm'd up in this form. 
| 4 Pythagoras was at Agrigentum at the time 
| *© of Phalaris's Death, was the principal 
i d gccafion of it. But Pytbagoras was never in 
* Sicily, till after the Pythagoreau College at 
i * Crotong was burnt by Cylon, which was Olymp. 
q a * LxXil, 2. Phalaris therefore was not dead be- 
: * fore that Olympiad. 

; I am very forry to differ from this learned 
| Man's Judgment in a point of Chronology, 
where he is fo great a Maſter. But having ex- 
{ amin'd the wholeStory of Pythagoras as carefully 
4 as I can, Tam quite of another opinion in every 
| part of this Argument. Far I think it more 
probable, that Pythagoras had no concern in the 
of Phalaris; and that he was in Sicily, 
before Cylox's Confpiracy ; and that the time of 
that Conſpiracy was before Olymp. Lxx11. 
The chief Actor in depoſing Phalaris was Te- 
lemachus an Anceſtor of Theron's; as we have 
| ſeen already in the Scholiaſt of Pindar. And 
| the thing was done four Generations, before e- 
ver Pythagoras ſet foot in Sicily, in Mr. D's way 
of reckoning. JFamblicbus is the firſt and only 
Man, that gives Pythagoras any fhare in that A- 
Ction. Laertius and Porphyry, who have written 
| the Life of our Phiiofopher, have not one word 
| | of it. And how could they omit fuch a Cneular 
0 thing, had they known it? or where could Jam- 
| blichns, that came after them, and did little elſe * 
but piliage their Writings, diſcover this new 
piece of Hiſtory ? Tis obfrvable, that he cites 
no Author for it; which he ought ro have done, 
if he could; becauſe this was one of the great- 
eſt ſtrokes in his whole Narrative, and was a 
thing unſaid betore. Porphyry indeed fays, 
( Iten 
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(p) When Pythagoras came to Italy and Sicily, be (p) Pb. 
reftor'd ſeveral Cities there to their Liberty; Cro- vt. Leb. 
tone, Sybaris, Carana, Rhegium, Himera, AGRI- V —_ 
GENTUM, Tauromeninm and others. And 
Lucian, whether in jeſt or earneſt, makes Pha- Zur in, 

lars brag of Pythagoras's Company, Theſe Phot 1. 
two Paſſages, perhaps, were the ſole Foundation 

of Famblichus's ſtory. For if Pythagoras con- 
' verſed with Phalaris, and delivered Agrigentum 

our of Slavery; here was a fair occaſion offer'd 

to Jamblichus, to put both ends together, and 

dreis up his Legend. 

But if we ſhould allow Famblichzss Rory for 

a Truth ; we need no other Argument againſt 

Mr. D. but the very ftory it felf, to prove 

the Epiſtles a Cheat. For the Epiſtles make 

— bf and the nary to be very 

g riends, (4) have * 

five Months pleaſant Converſation REA 2 — A 

together; and the Tyrant talks Ae 
of Providence, like any Pythago- (e] Ep. 104. Eos av d 
rean ; (r)- While the governing Pecan Tegrue F duThy 
Providence, ſays he, preſerves the 75,2007 e Fur 
ſame Syſtem of the World. But © 
Tamblichus's Phalaris is the very reverſe of this. - 
He is all Fury and Blaſphemy, a rank Athe- (/) 7amsz. 
iſt, he reviles and contemns the Gods, he denics p. 84.8.6. 
Prophecy, and Providence; he contrives Pytha. 
goras's Death, and Pythagoras eilects his. How 
can theſe two ſtories hang together? It Fam! 
chus's Account be true, the Epiſtles muſt be 
falſe. I muſt own, it's beyond my little Under- 
ſtanding, to reconcile them; let others attempt 
If. 


And again , this ſame ſtory of 7ambiichns 
Plainly proves againſt Mr. D. tlat Pytbagoras 
was 
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was in Sicily before Olymp. Lxx11, 2, TJambli- 

chus indeed ſays nothing about the time, when 

Pythagoras depoſed Phalaris : But ſince he brings 

(s) Pendl. in (t) Abaris the Hyperborean in company with 

| ibidem. Pythagoras at the time of the Action; we are 

aſſured by that Circumſtance, that the Date muſt 

be much earlier, than Mr. D. has placed it. The 

time when Abaris came into Greece, is very va- 

(%) Harpo- riouſly told; (u) ſome put it at Olymp. 11, o- 

crat. & thers at xx1, others much lower: which very 

Sui das, v. Diverſity is a good Argument, that he came not 

Ac ae. J late, as Mr. P. ſets him, when Chronology 

was pretty certain. But there is 

(x) Harpoe. O 5 li- one (x) Authority beyond Ex- 

Ae x7' Keoroy 7 Aveo certion. Pindar ſays, He came 

- og 4 in Creaſus's time; who was con- 

* quer d by Cyras Olymp. Lix. And 

with him Euſebius and Syncellus agree; both of 

them placing him about the Reign of Creſus. 

(5) Pindar Now Pindar himſelf was (3) xxx years old at that 

may Ny very year, Olymp. IXxXII, 2. when Mr. D. makes 

— years Abaris to have been in Greece. But if Abaris 

old at Xy- had been truly there at that time, ſurely Pindar 

es Expe- at 30 years of Age would have had better Infor- 

dition, Ol. mation; and not have caſt him back to the 
75, id Reign of Creſus above 50 years before. 

It we admit then of 7 amblichus's Narrative, 

we muſt place the time much higher, than Mr. 

Dodwe# has done. The only reaſon that Mr. D. 

( De cz. has for it is this, () That Pythagoras did not 

chis ver. go into Sicily, till after Cylon's Conſpiracy. 

p. 26. Which, with ſubmiſſion, I think is a very pre- 

carious Aſſertion. Tis true he did not leave 

Itahy tor good and all till that time; but what 

forbids us ro ſuppoſe, he might make now and 

then a thort Voyage into Sicth 3 Ih _ 

JF, 
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ſays, (a) He came to Crotona, and continued there (a) Juſtin. 
for twenty years. But this imports no more, *. 5- cum 
than that generally and for the main he reſided g 
at Crotona : tis not to be ſo rigidly taken, as if git. 
he had never went out of Town. For he was fre- 
quently at (6) Metapontium,and Tarentum, and the (6) Livy 
neighbouring Cities: why may we not then as L 18. Per- 
well ſuppoſe him to have ſtept into Szcily ? Por- Pr 2-189 
phyry and Famblichus talk of his (c) Journies (c) Porph 
in Sicily, long before they ſay a word of Cy- 16) ans. 
lows Confpiracy. Nay, we have the expreſs 46. 
Teſtimonies of them both, that he was in Sicily 
before that time. For they ſay, (d) He was ( Porph. 
preſent the ſame day both at Tauromenium in Si- 192. ent. 
cily, and Metapontium in Italy, at the meetings Mo p = 
of bis Scholars, But tis agreed by all, that he % — 
had no Society of Scholars at Metapontiam, or exa7;gu2x 
any where in Italy, after that Villainy of Cylon, *7a55- 
almoſt all his Followers being burnt or killed 
then, except Archippus and Lyſ/ts. 

Neither canl affent to Mr. D's Opinion,when 
he places that Conſpiracy of Cyloz at Olymn 
LXXIT, 2, This has no expreſs Authority in Hi- 
ſtorv, nor any other foundation, than Mr. Dod- 
wells Calculations from ſ.,me Periods of Pytha- 


goras's Life. And ſince I differ from his opinion 


in ſtating thoſe Periods, in conſequencel muſt diſſeut 
too about the time of Cylon's Lreachery. But be- 
cauſe this Controverſie cannot be well managed 
without giving a whole View of /ythagoras's Lite, 
I will here preſent the Reader with a Table of ir, 
which ſhall comprehend the various accounts of = 
the ancient Chronologers. To which hall 
fubjoyn ſome Annotations, to ſhew the Reaſons 
and Authorities for aſſigning every Period. Lis 
a fubject that deſerves our niceſt Examination; 
E and 
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and though I ſhall determin nothing my ſelf, I 
. bringing it to 


a Certainty. 


Olympiads. Years of Pythag. 


43- + 
48. 1. 


49. 2. 


33. 3. 


Ga. . 


23. 


Pythagoras horn. 

Won the Prize at Olympia, 
Ol. 48, 1. Eratofth. Pha- 
vor. Lucian, S. Auguſtin. 

Pythagoras at Man's Age. 
Antilochus. 

Pyth. 40 Years old went to 
Italy. Avriſboxenus. 

Pyth. in Italy after Ol. 50. 
Dion. Halicarn. 

Fyth. famous Ol. 54, 1. 
Chron. Alex and. 

Pyth. went to Italy about 
60 years old. Famb, 

Pyth. flouriſhed Olymp. 60, 
Laert. 

Pyth. famous Olymp. 61. 
Diodorus. 

Pyth. came to Itah, in the 
Reign of Superbus (i. e. 
from Olymp. 61,4. to 

67, 4.) Cicero. 

Pyth. Ol. 62. went to Italy. 
'Famblich. 


. Pytb. famous Ol. 62. Cle- 


meas. Cyril. Euſeb. Ta- 
tian. 


. P;th. died 80 years old. He- 


raclides. 


82. Pyth. taken Captive by Cam: 


"bis 


* 


1 
5 
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Olympiad. Tears of Pythag. 

byſes in «Egypt, Olymp. 

64, 1. famol. Syncellſus 

66. 1. 90. Pyth. died at 90. Laertins. 

67. 2. 95. Pyth. died at 95. Szncellns. 

Pytb went for 7taly, when 

Brutus was Conful, 7. e. 

Olymp. 68, * 

Pyth. in Italy when Bru. 

53. 1. 88. 4 e was Conſul, Cicero. 

| Pyth. at Crotona, when. S- 

baris was taken, Olymp 
68, 1. Died. Jambl. 


2. 99. Fyth. died at 99. Tzetzes. 


Pyth. died near 100. amb. 
Pyth. died Olymp. 68, 


33 Some MS of Exſcb 

3 uſcb. 
* others 68, 4. 

69. 3. 104. Pyth.died at 104. Incertus 

Photium. 

70. 4. 109. Pyth. died Olymp. 70, 4. 
Euſebius vn gat. 

72 117. Pyth. died, aged 117, Au- 

* N thor de Med. par fac. 


I. The Reaſon for aſſigning Pythagora:'s 
Birth to Olymp. xIIn, 4. is taken from the 
next Period, his Victory at the Olympian 
Games, Olymp. xx vrix: for he was then Si- 
ges, 17 years of Ape; his 18th year commen- 
cing with Olymp xi m. Eratoſthezes, a very 
great Man, that wrote a Chronology of the Vi- 
Ctors at Ohmpia, fays, (e) Pytha- 


XLVIN 


F1 


offered bim- 0 N di enn 
Boys March to fight at 7,0, magen 8 


ffs; but being voted by the 7s 37% % W Naas 


E 2 Judge. 


52 
4g  CAvpumades, X0 1am 
my, 4 D geg 
care Th c * al- 
Ar, % XAWedty au, ad- 
wing. e997 Gnveu Tis dy- 
"xs x, exons. Laert. 
mn Pythag 
(f) Hines Ta- 
geg anerdeg ral du 
N dc Vu 

AwvaC6 uses, Seeg eic 

Tis avdeas, amvms 
7555 Sinne. Apud Sca- 
ligeri Euſeb. p 40. 

(g) IluSe Were 0 E2- 

GAULTIEC. Ain . 


SCexel v c, TVY ny, 
[4 — | ws a mt 
Ads, arg eic 18 4 
Jegt evies Nn ve. - 
Auviumnade. Syncellus, p. 
39. 
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Judges to be above a Boy's Age, 
and langhd at as a Coward for 
putting himlelf among Boys, be 
prefently offer d himſelf at the 
Match for Men, and beat them eve- 
ry one. The f) Catalogue of the 
Stadionice fays the very fame 
thing, at Olymp. xLvm. So that, 
there can be no miſtake in the 
number: though Georgius Syn- 
cellus, who tells the ſame Story, 
g] ſets the time of it at Olymp. 
rt, But his Copy may have 
been corrupted, which could not 
poſſibly happen in the other caſe. 
The true reading of that Paflage 
of Syncelus J have given in the 
Margin ; and the meaning of it, 
which is much miſtaken by his 


laſt Editor, is no other than that of Eratoſt be- 


ve before. 


( Pauſ. Eliac 11. p. 
191. TAAeg 0 Vaghhag 
7 br S THis N iN 
Tue, 4 TAL c hy. 
e TUNy Hager &- 
WA vn. 2m ogau Sn 5 * 


a pgay, waar 1 { - 
an dv. 


Pauſanias has a like account of one 


(Hua Rhodian, that would 
have wreſtled among the Boys ; but 
being excluded by the fudges, be- 
cauſe we was 18 years old, be 
ſently wreſtled with the Men, and 
carried the Victory. This Hyllus 
did the very ſame thing, ay ar 
IWreſtlinz , that Pythagoras did 


mui ot Cuffing. And from this laſt inſtance it 
appears, that the Ave of XVIII was above the 
Match for Boys. The allowed time ſeems to 
be xv1, the year when they were called Epbe- 


bi. 


But 't is not agreed among the Ancients, that 
this Pythagoras was he, that afterwards was the 


Philo- 
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| Philoſopher. Heſychius ſays, (i) They miſtake (+) Hel. 
| that ſay ſo. And an (&) Epigram calls this Pytha.. = Ede 
ger u, the Son of (rater but the others Father (Zar, 
1 was Ane ſarchus. Let Eratoſt he nes, a very accu- in Pyt hag. 
rate Author, believed he was the fame. And 
ſo probably did Favorines, ano- a 
ther great Man, (/) who cited x 2232 aged 
Eratoſthenes. (n Lucian too was by Ky Aber 2 
of this opinion, and * St. Au- as San e — 
ſtin. And the Epigram, that eee 
Theetetus made upon this Pytha- 3 (=) Las. 9 Galb. 'A- 
goras, exactly firs the Philoſopher, 3!” 


227 i » Ft 7 2 55 
% = — oνε. 5% a pHayws 4 9 
u du g f¹ν mrs, Iv Nen, @ Eaves, yt 440%. 
*, &. * Auguſt in Tom. 2 Ep. 3. 


P herec des- thagor am 
Sami um- en at hleta in Phileſophum — | 


For the Philoſopher wore his Fair long, which 
is the meaning of . So that even Fam- 
blichus, who applies the Proverb, (=, wv Taue (v vn. 
xouyrrs, to Pythagoras the Philoſopher, may be p. 31, and 
added as another Authority for ſetling this Peri- # 
od ; though it be againſt his own Computati- 
ons. | 

But perhaps it may be thought improbable, 
that a Man, that was bred up to Fighting, ſhould 
turn himſelf to the Study of Philoſophy. For (% 49. 
it was a common Obſervation, that (o) the 3 
Gameſters at thoſe Exerciſes were very ſtupid (/) * 
and thick-skulFd Fellows. But however there in Clean he 
are ſeveral Examples, that may warrant this © Sid. 
ſtory of Pythagoras. Cleanthes the Stoic Philo- . 
ſopher, when he was young, was 5) a Fighter S Lag 
at Cuffs, Tus, jult as Pythagoras was. And fayar 
his Scholar Chry{ppas, the acuteſt of all the nox+ 
Stoicks, was ( at firſt a Racer. (r) E- _ 
ven Plato himfelf was 4 Wreſtler , at the 94 u , 


E 3 it kmian Cyrillus. 


NE ws 


3 
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Itbmian and Pythian Games. And fo was Lx. 
con of Troas, a Peripatetic, at the lian. (/ aa 
in Lycone. Taira , fays Laertius, % Carton ar Tu 7% 

© 71 med) Inac,x, che- Where inſtead of 

La | would rather read it Tice ; that is the 
(:) See Jian Games, from [lium; (t as Bebi from 
_ "1 Epheſus. So Athenæus lib. 8. Hur darbauares 5 
* P. 350. ETEeanrmes 6 umugodes + ongizhy Ed we Gindnuey wu 

Toig Deng, Ae, Tenne, nip xx. There is no- 

thing then ſo very unlikely in this ſtory of Pytha- 

_ goras. And the Deſcription they have given us of 
his Perſon makes the account the more probable ; 
(s) Porpb. for he was a (a) luſty, proper Man; and built as 
p. '88. it were to make a good Boxer. Beſides that they 
Tir add, that this young Pytbagoras was the firit that 
lerer xg boxed iNN according to Art: which ſhews 
r. a promiſing Genius, and agrees with the Cha- 
(x) Taert racter of the Philoſopher; who, as (X) Favori- 
2 uus and Porphyry ſay, ſo inſtructed one Euryme- 
». 136. ves in his Exerciſes, that he won the Prize at O- 
hmpiz. . 


II. The next Period in the Table is Olymp 

xIIx, 2. from which an ancient Writer Aut ilo- 

chus, or rather Aut iochus, dates Pythagoras's 

na:ue, They are the words of 

(y) Strom. 1. p. 133. (9) Clemens Alexandrinus: Anti- 
ArmA, © Tos "Izezs lochus, that wrote the Book, cal- 
Dane, am fed "Trees, reckons 312 years from 
22 te i 1— 8 Pythagoras's ini to the death 
of Epicurus. Now it's agreed that 
Epicurus died Olymp. cxxvn, 2. 
when Pytharatus was Archon. 
Reckon therefore backwards 312 years, and the 
nazxie. of Pythagoras falls upon Olymp. x11x, 2. 
But what's the meaning of iawia The very 


Im pipes a rare Tert- 
eU, Jody. 
E 


J 
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learned Mr Dodwell interprets it, 
(z) The Nativity of Pythagoras; 

and to accommodate the patiage 
to his own Calculations, for 4%- 

Jag he reads, eros ide, that is, 
299. for 312. I am afraid the 
world will not allow us ſuch a Li- 
berty in our Corrections, as for - 
A to put Novres ivöc, where but 
one Letter is the fame and not 
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(z) De Cyclis Vet. p. 
147. Fieri tamen poteff, 
ur ſcripſerit 1 
rea Moros bros. 


Exinde Librarius, f pri. 


mam literam duntaxat , 
manifeſtam habuerit , fa. 
cillimo errere Jung, e- 
poſmerit. Sic emma re- 


F ime procedent. 


one, if you write M in Numerals, c. But I 


ſu 


ppoſe he will not inſiſt on this Emendation; if 


it appear, that nave does not ſigniſie Nativity: 

for then the Emendation will not agree with his 

Accounts, any more than the vulgar Reading does. 
Let us examin then, what the word #auz 


— 1 in other Paſſages of Cle- 
ment. (a) The years, lays he, from 
Moſes to Solomon's i are 
610. The particulars of his Ac- 
count are theſe; 
 Mofers Life 


(a) Strom p. 140 edit. 
Commelini, Tirerras a 
Maovatws 64 Thy Take 
4 es WALxity 2 Tx 
T 240% N 1. 


120 Years. 


Thence to David's Ac. 
ceſſion to the Throne) 459 
David's Reign ——-—— 40 
610 
By which i it evidently appears, that the ja:we of 
Solomon is not meant of his Nativity, but of the 


beginning of his Keign, when he (5) See Petav. in Chron. 


was (b) 23 years of Age. 0% % p 141. i 

In another place he fays; 5 (c) E 741 9 7704 ler 7 Au- 
faiah, Hoſea and Micah lived 7 5g — 2 2 
ter the da of Lycurgus. And 2 3 
he proves it in this manner; ——— it — 


88. 


E 4 From 
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From the Deſtruction of Troy P 
Tir an- ®tg the aus of Lycurgus—F 9 1 
— From Solomon, in whoſe Reign) 
bid. Troy was taken, to the time > 300 
of thoſe Prophets 
»Tis manifeſt here, that na:we and axus are put as 
ſ\nonymous words to ſignifie the fame thing; 
Touth, or middle Age, the Flower of one's Age. 
Eratoſthenes, = (d) Clemens, 
(4) 15 p. 141. "Eex- places the ii of Homer 4 bun- 


15.88. 1 METZ T7 AT 0- 
vv £795 Tus Li dA e- 
— Y "Ownes i l ei- 


| —9 Tatian. p. 288. Ed. 


Geſner:. 


(f) Flautarch in V. Hy. 
meri, p. 44. Teri "y 
aur pas! Tuls Teirois, 
A wp x7 F Tewizov TrAt- 
Key U aun eri h 
& 5, usTa txt? in Te 
. 


ved 100 years ater it. 


dred years after the taking of Troy. 


That in this place alſo i 


means «xw, we may underſtand 
ſeveral ways. Crates, ſays e) Ta- 
tian, Ouuesr in’ gun, ſays 
Homer FLOURISED within 80 


years after the taking of Troy ; 


but Eratoſthenes ſays, after 1 0. 
(f ) Some, fays Plutarch, affirm 
that Homer lived at the time of 
the Trojan Mar, and was an Eye- 
Witneſs of it; others, toat be li- 
The word is herr i- 


dus, not born, but lived ; as turr is in Latin Wri- 
ters. For if it ſignifie d, was born at the time 
of that War, he could not have been an Eye- Wit 
nefs of It ; for it Latted bur 10 years, and he had 
been a Child when it ended. 
Thus we fee all along in Clement, # n is taken 
for the flouri hing Age; and fo it is generally in o- 


(s) Id 2 A5 do in vi- 
4 Lyc % A Aad ſo Znoph. 
2 d, e jEA come 
at Age; So ci © 74 M- 
Me, Young Men, thoſe 
arrived at the Ageot Men, 
Thucyd ing.. 


for Peetey. I do not believe there 


ther Writers. g) Plutarch in the 
Life of Homer, after he had ſpoken 
of his Childhood, 34 0weres 5 ir n. 
u, but when be was come at Age, 
lays he, and had already a Reputation 


15 
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is any example, that nawe means Nativity. 

When Clemens would expreſs the time of one's 

Birth, he does not ſay java, but . () A (4) P. 145. 

ms Moya; vai, and (i) e didnt ws , (i) P. 146 
zeriese v,, So that upon the whole there 3 
is no queſtion, but the na-xi« of Pythagoras, in 

the Paſſage we are ſpeaking of, means the Flow- 

er of his Age. In the Table, it falls upon 

his xx11 year; and this exactly agrees with Sa- 

lomor's Age, when he began his Reign; which 

Clemens, as above, calls his 1&:ve. But Pyths- 
goras himſelf had a peculiar way of diſtinguiſh- 

ing the Age of a Man's Life. He divided it in- 

to four Twenties; (E) 4 By . 
twenty, a Touth twenty, a Man _ (Z) Lowe. in Pythog. 
twenty, and an old Man twenty. — 2 1g pres Thy ron tf 
And Anrilochus perhaps might Yeewy 2008. 

have a reſpect to this Doctrine, 

when he put his #a--/e at Ol.xi1x,2. For it's not 
improbable, that he took his meaſure from Ol. 

xLVI, 1. when Pythagoras got the Victory at O- 

lympia, And if he ſuppoſed him to be but xvi 

years old at that time, which wes the legitimate 

Age for Boys Exerciſes; his Account then pro- 

cedes exactly from the xxth year of P;thogoras. 

The Reader, if he pleaſes,may follow this reckon- 

ing, and place the Nativity of Pythagiras at ON: 

xiv, 2. But Irather choſe in the Table to ſet 

it a little higher for the Resſons yiven above, 
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III. The next Portion of his Liſe, according 
to his own Diſtribution, from his xxth year to 
tie xLth, was ſpent in Study and Travelling. 
White he was () young, he was 3 
Schober to Thales , and Bias, (% Nies dt n fag. 


- nd . f , Lacrt Neaziag rx 
and Pherecydes, and Ep imenides, rec, Porpher En ken- 


all 
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and Hermodamas. Indeed when 
he converſed with Epimenides, he 
muſt needs be very young; for 
| Epimenides died ur d mv, not 
en Laert. in Pherecyde. long after Olymp.“ m xLv1, when 
Euſchius edit. Pontaci. he had expiated Athens from the 
Some Copies i Ang Murder of Cylon. () Saidas 
ſo has Euſebius of Scaliger's places that Expiation at Olymp. 
Edirion. xILiv; but *tis probable 2 may 
(=) Suid. Y.'Emuwi- be a fault of the Writer, inſtead 
At. of us or 4. And that he died not 
long after it, Suidas ſeems to confirm ; for he 

ſays, he was then old, Yugis. Plato indeed 

makes him to have come to Athens, Olymp. 

xx, t. But that great Man did not tie him- 

ſelf in his Diſcourſes to Exactneſs of Time, 

as I ſhall ſhew art large hereafter. His words 

te) Platode are, (o) Epimenides came to you (to Athens) ten 
Leg:bus i. years, Te; M Tlig71x2v, before the Perſian Affairs; 
and the Athenians being then afraid of an Expe- 

dition from Perſia, coSucvor & Hegi racy, be 

told them, it would be ten years before they came, 

and then they ſhould be beaten. He means the 

Battle at Marathon, which was Olymp. Lxxn, 3. 

(p) br notis Tis true (p) Aldobrandinus makes Plato agree 
A Caert in with Laertius. For he interprets him, of the 
Epimenide. perſian Expedition into Lydia, when Cyrus took 
Sardes. Butwhy ſhould the Athenians be afraid 

of that into Lydia? Plato himſelf in another place 

(9) De Le. declares his own meaning (4) Ten years, ſays he, 
86. 4. III. before the Sea-fight at Salamis, came Datis, Ne- 
cu goxoy av, with the Perſian Forces. As 

for our Philoſopher's other Maſters, Thales and 

(r) Laert. Pherecydes, the (v) firſt was born Ol. xxxv. 1. 
in Tzelere. and died above 90 years old, Olymp. vm. The 
latter is ſuppoſed to have died about Ol. ow: 


2 "ER Sn "Wi 


| | have ſet his Time about Ol. ix, 


: 


7 for Italy. This year of his — 


of the Reader. 
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and being then(/) 85 years of Age, he muſt have (/) Lacies 

been born about Olymp. xxxvn, 4. So that Th . 

les was in his xxxvth year, and Pherecydes in his 
xxvth, at the Birth of Pythagoras. 


IV. In the xith year of his Life, our Philo- 
ſopher went to Italy (t). hen he 
was XL years old, ſays Ariſtoxe- (5) 
nus, and was wneaſte under Poly- 276 4% 


crates's Tyranny, be made his Voy- * = 1 = 2 


WSA, SνννννπνπτνοννανẽHzĩ 
ife falls in with Olymp. In, 3. — Cc. 


according to our Table. But at 

what Period Ariſtoxenus himſelf placed the Birth 
of Pythagoras, we cannot be certain. There are 
ſome Reaſons, that make us doubt, whether he 
ſet that Period as high as Eratofthenes did, whom 
we follow in the Table. And there are other 
Conſiderations, that ſeem to make it probable, 
that theſe two great Perſons were both of one 
opinion. ll repreſent the caſe on both ſides. 
and leave the Determination to the judgment 


p. 184. Te- 
Ty 


Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis , a very accurate 
Writer, ſeems to countenance * Epocha, that 
is ſet in the Table. (u) Fytha- 


goras, ſays he, after the 1th O- (e) Dion Mol. bb +. 
Iympiad lived in Italy. If after 4. 120. 22 Neude n 
the th; then the Im, z. may txxardiygTys GA. Et - 


(he ſays before, 7 
poſſibly be the very year that Di. 45 reiry + 15 4 


onyſues meant. But the learned 15. Gegiacay mrginaCe. 
(x) Hen. Valeſins ſuſpects the Liss zige 3 went Thy 
reading to be falſe ; and for 1. he gegn , \ eg 
corrects 1x ; becauſe ſeveral Wri- (a) paleſu; Tn: TR 
ters, and eſpecially Eccleſiaſtical, cerpro, p. 47. 


and 


— — 
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and tx. But the whole Context in Deonyfins 
reclaims againſt this Emendation. The Au- 
thor's defign is to prove Pythagoras's Age to be 
very remote from Numa's. Numa, fays he, came 
to the Crown, Olymp. xvt, 3. How then could be 

acquainted with Pythagoras, 
O, Dionyſ ibid To 4 (5) that flouriſhed after the ith O- 
be Cone Jes 77 „ Ep. four Generations after bim ? 
— FA * The Interval between theſe two 
Olympiads is 134 years. Now 
threeGenerations. "= have ſhew'd before, make 
100 years: four therefore are 1 33 and 3, which 
wants but a ſmall Fraction, of 134. Tis plain then, 
that our Author meant Olymp. the th: for to 
Olymp. x there are above five Generations from 
Numa; and his buſineſs was to make the diſtance 
as wide as he could. In Mr. Dodwel”s Account, 
who keeps Pythagoras out of Italy till Olymp. 
LXVIL, 2. there are above fix — 
Another, that ſeems to favour Fratoſt henes, is 
no lefs a Writer than Livy. 
. be * — (2) Numa, ſays he, could not con- 
falſs Samium Pye —— verſe with Pythagoras, who lived 
| edunt; quem Servio Indie in the utmoſt Coaſt of Italy, above 
regnante Rome,centum am- 100 years after him, in the Reign 
. 1 — — 5 4 1 Tullius. Now from 
3 s the Death of Num, Olymp. 
— XVI, 1. to the Period we ſpeak 
of, Olymp. iim, 3 there are 105 years; which 
exactly ſuits with Lizy's Expreſſion, centum an- 
plins, above a hundred. But if Ly had been 
of Mr. Dodwell's opinion, he might ha e faid, 
2hove an hundred and ſixty. Beſides that Ser- 
vits Tullius was 23 years dead, before Mr. D. 
eos Pythagoras to ſet foot in Italy. 
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Plutarch mentions the ſame Miſtake,that Nu- 
ma was Pythagoraſs Scholar. 
But he adds, that (a) Numa, as 
they ſay, was elected King, Ohmp. 
xvt, 3. and Pythagoras was long 
after Numa' time, even five Ge- 
nerations. He ſeems to have ta- 
ken this Paſſage out of Dionyſius — 1 Ne 
Halicarn. whoſe words we have , mi OW 
cited before. But whereas Dion. 

ſays, four Generations, Plutarch ſays,five. T he rea- 
ſon of this difference ſeems to be, that the latter 
allows but 30 years to a Generation; as we may 
learn from (5) another place. Five 
Generations then according to _ (5) Plur. de Orac. de 
Plurarch make 130 years. But => 4 2 ., 
from Olymp. xv1, 3. to our Peri- — GOT 
od, Ol. Linn, z. are 148 years; as h 
near the mark, as can poſſibly be expected. 

Within two years of the ſame Period, the 4- 
lexandrine Chronicon ſays, (c) Pythagoras was fa- (c)Oavp. 
mons, Olymp. Lrv, 1. So that this Writer's Te- ,d Ho- 
ſtimony, ſuch as it is, concurs exactly with the = 
others above. | — 

But we muſt obſerve the words of Ariſtoxenus; 7r e- 
When (d) Pythagoras, ſays he, was 40 years old, 12 
and ſaw the Tyr anny of Polycrates grow wre vio- ( _— 
lent. Theſe laft words, if they be not an addition of 1% e 
Porphyry's, make it dubious, whether Ariſtoxenus — 
ſet the Philoſopher's Birth, as early as Eratoſtbe- evrrorw- 
zes. For by this Account Pohcrates muſt begin his 7#c#% C- 
Tyranny about OY. L111, 3. and *tis agreed, by all * 
Hiſtorians, that he held it till Ol. Lx V, « when 
Cambyſes was in A gt: which Interval is 42 
vears,and may ſeem too long a time to be allow'd 
for his Government. But did not Anaſt, his Con- 


remporery, 
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temporary, reign 44 years, after he had uſurped 

the Government in At, juſt as the other 

did in Samos ? If we admit of the preſent Calcu- 

lation, theybegun their Reigns almoſt at the ſame 

time; and that perhaps might be fome reaſon 

of their Friendſhip, that is ſo ſpoken of in Hiſto- 

ry. But Poly.znus's Relation of the Tyranny of 
Polycrates will ſcarce allow of fo early a Be- 
ginning. For he ſays, (e) At the 

(e] Polyanus Strat. 1, time of bi I ſur pat ion, he borrow- 


23.  Meramlajuws „ Soldiers of Lygdamis Tyrant of 
Da Au ebe . Na- 22 
Ho — — 5 Naxos. Now Lygdamis got the 


Herodotus 1. 
my __ Aſſiſtance of Pifſtratus after his 
third return to Athens ; which could not be be- 
fore Olymp. Lx, 1. But perhaps it may be an- 
ſwer d, that Pohæuns might call him Tyrant of 
Naxos by an Anticipation ; meaning that Lygda- 
mis, that was afterwards Tyrant there. For Lyg- 
damis might aſſiſt Pohcrates with Soldiers, as 
C Hered. he help'd Piſſtratus both with Men and Money, 
1.6.61. (g) before he got the Government. Jambli- 
cbus plainly confirms this Account of Pohcrates's 
long Reign. For he ſays, (b, his 
(b) Jamb. er Tyranny was beginning at the 
gudgetons 3 ow 1e. xvuith year of F:hagoras ; and 
eme nennt, A he ſpeaks of it, (i as till conti 


e. u E705 - 


— nuing after his Lvith year. Now 
(5) Idem, p. go. the Lv: of Pythagoras, as Fan 
blichus reckons it, falls in about 

Olymp. xn. So that his xvumth year, when 
Polycrates's Tyranny commenced, ccncurrs with 

Olymp. In, 3. which is juſt four years, before 
Pythagoras left Samos, according to our Ta- 

ble. And to Jamblichus we may add Suidas, 

(D who 


Government of Naxos (f ) by the | 


_ TOOL N * 1. 
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(#) who places Polycrates's Go- 


vernment 4 ſame e d v. Araxyioy. 
f Lis, But the ſame Author | 44 T*2or8 x7! Tloauzggny + 


nother place fays, that (I ane 1 

Polycrates the Father of the _ (1) Suid. v. Ifuxec. Eig 

govern d Samos about Olymp. 

_ — This aPice 925 25 ce 22 

of H that not what N - 

to 4 For the Father of „. leren, Papas 

Polycrates the Tyrant was called 

( «aces, and Creſus's Reign did not begin (w) Tee 

— LV, 3. 

But though A4riftoxems fay, our Philoſopher 

went to Jtaly at xi years of Age; yet Fambli- 

chus makes him about ix; and whether of them 

muſt we follow 2 If we "regard the Authority 

of the two Parties, I am afraid Janblichus muſt 

be laid aſide ; for he is both inferior to the other, 

and inconſiftent with himſelf. But let us conſider 

the nature of the thing, and the circumſtances 

of the ſtory. Hermippas, a conſiderable Author, 

tells us; (=) © That when Pythagoras came to (u) Apud 

* Italy; he made a private Room under ground, . 

4 and having cauſed a report to be ſpread of gg . 

his Death, he hid himſelf in that Room, or- 

** dering his Mother to let him down Meat pri- 

" „ vately 2 time to time, with an account in | ] 
** writing of all Affairs that happen d in Crotona, 50 1... 

and the places about. After a time he comes a in G | 
abroad, Nr to be riſen from the . hed 

« Dead; and tells all the things, that had hap- =o | 

" pen d ſince ſince his ſuppos d Death, as if he had , ms | 
* learnt them in the other World. Which Ha Sg 

fFProject procured him a mighty Authority, 2 n- f 

The fame Story is told us by (o) Sopbocles's Scho. _ N | 

liaſt; who thinks the Poet himſelf alluded to it — = | 

in theſe Verſes in his Elecire; Huy &ramp 8; | 


Taluor Aer, 37 aur 


| 
! 
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Hau 33 eddy NAA Y ve ongts 

Ayn udmy Triovres 80 bras ous 
EA due, caTemiunrra: TA boy. 


And Tertullian too, a Man of admirable Wit 


and Learning, in his Book about the Soul, gives 


the ſame Account of this Story ; and he adds this 
K y kg ſtaid _ 
(p) Tertul. de anima ground (p) years : whi 

28. lurtem fimulat, ſub- without 22 he ſpeaks from 
FA iis Lane, ſome good Authority; and the de 
—— Dd vite ſep- fign it ſelf, that Pyrhagoras had in 
tennio excruciat infre ter It, ſeems to require ſo long a time. 
ram. For the Cheat might have been 
ſuſpected, if he had ſoon appear*d abroad again; 
neither would there have been Matter of Fact 
enough, as Deaths, Marriages, and Births, 
and publick Tranſactions, the Accounts of 
which he pretended to have learnt below from 
the. Ghoſts of thoſe that died after him. Now 
I ſuppoſe this deſign of Pythagoras will ſeem a 
very abſurd one; if he was Lux years old, when 
he went to Italy, as Famblichas makes him. Be- 
fides that he muſt have lived no little time there, 
ſo as to be generally known, before he undertook 
it: or elſe they would never have believed, that 
9 he had roſe from the dead, had they not known 
him alive before. He mult be well advanced 
then beyond 60, when he began this Detizo. 
But what could one of that great Age propoſ 

to himfelf from fo tedious a Project ? 
Vitæ ſumma brevis ſpem cum vetat inchoare lon-. 

Zaun. | 

He might die indeed in Teſt, when he went dow: 
to his Vault, but he might tear, *twould be 
: in 


We wm Www, 
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n good earneſt, before ſeven years were over. 
Or if he was ſure to come out alive again, yet 
the Remainder of Life after Ixx Yezrs of Age, 
when we Was to enjoy the Fruits of this pious 
Fraud, was not worth fo long a Penance. For 
he came (43) cut half ſtarved, a 3 
mere Sceleton, to Xy * the 102 n. Lox: 
more credible to that he err 
roſe from the Grave. But there's aſh — 
another Circumſtance, that u vererit horrorem. 
makes it ſtill more unlikely, that | 
he was Lx years old then. For the only Perfon 
privy to his deſign was (7) his Mother: and was (7) Herm. 
not ſhe then at a fit Age, for the whole Plot to Ty 1 
depend upon ? Suppoſe her to be but 20, when , 1 
Pythagoras was born, though (/) ſhe had ans. > 
ther Son before him: even at this rate ſhe would conſeia & 
be about fourſcore and ten, before the Intrigue vr 
could be finiſhed. This ſurely was foo ſlender ( | 
a Thread, to truſt a buſineſs of that weight to. kth,” 
It is very probable therefore, if this Story Be 
true, that Pythagoras was but about xr, when 
he went into Italy. Nay, though the Story 
ſhould be falſe, it is ſtill a very good Argu- 
ment ; for it ſhews at leaſt, that all thoſe that 
have reported it, muſt have believed he was nat 
much older. ; 

But we have another Piece of Hiſtory, which 
all Writers agree in, that ſeems to make him 
much younger, when he went fer ah, than 
Zamblichw's Account does. That is the Twre-, __ 
n, t) ſhe Five gears Silence, that was enjoyn'd to 95 —4 
his Diſciples ; before they were adm i ted to his 5247. 
Converſation; or as ſome ſay, even to the fight 
of him. Now it appcars from the u hole Con- 
Fact of Pgt hagoras, that bs aim'd to be Found- 


er 
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ſeven years ſtay in the N auit it will make that Ac- 


(% Laert. 
in Pythag. 


(xz) A. hen. 
13. P. 879. 
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er of a Sect; and by the intereſt of his Scholars 
to change the forms of ſeveral Governments. 
But would any Man of threeſcore years age, if he 
had ſuch defigns in his head, have taken ſuch a 
flow Method of bringing them about? he muſt 
ſurcly be a younger Man, and have the proſpect 
of many years before him, when he began ſuch a 
Diicipline Or elſe he muſt needs apprehend, 
that old Age and Death would be at his Heels, 
before the ceremonious Silence was over. This 
Luinquennium therefore even alone makes it very 
unlikely, that he was tx, when he went for ra- 
ly; but if it be added to the Story above, his 


count of his Age ſtill the more improbable : for 
at that rate he was near Lxx years old, when he 
began that tedious Method. 

Another Confirmation of Ariſtoxenus's Ac- 
count, that Pythagoras was but xt, when he 
firſt came to Italy, is his marrying (n) a Wife at 
Cxotona, Theano the Daughter of Brontmmw, by 
whom he had two Sons and two Daughters, 
About his Love to Theano we have theſe elegant 
Vertes of Hermeſianax, the Colophontau Poet, 
that lived in Alexander's time: 

(x) "On uid Edmuuoy warin u O ν 
Hu env, £ALY@v N. 1412: Teng 
Euęguevor, x) 21KAov Gary TEC anAETAN aiSyq, 
Bain T ov ,v. 4T0TAGHMEDOY . 
Here we fee, he had ſuch a Paſſion for his Mi- 
ſtreſs Jleano, that the Poet calls it Madneſs. 
Which better agrees, with the Age of 80, than 
70, after he had ſtay'd 7 years in the Vault. 
For that he had no Wife till after that time, may 
be fairly gatner'd from this ciremmſtance, that 
nis o Mother, and the only, was conſcious 1 


( 
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Plot. The Names of his two Sons are Telanget 
and 1 The former is e 
mention (3) Empedocles ; (3) Laer. in P;th. 
whoſe Verſe muſt be mended 277 odd 1 Ewm- 
, _ Osarsg Huw wee” 


and by Famblicbus, Tmavyic u ved A Ho- 
Suxc gs MZ, οοοννeu½joc HY el as of TH MT 
Where the Latin Verſion has it, In ſpectaculo 
matris Deum. But for me: Star oe 71 wwe, it 

ought to be corrected, S Oar 73 wnre. The 

other Son, in Famblichws is called Mriuagzes, . 
Anemarchus: which perhaps is a Reading not 

to be rejected. For (⁊) Feſtus tells us, Iythago- (2) Effe 
ra, had a Son called Mamercus ; which ſeems v. £mil. 
to be form'd from the Dorick Pronunciation of 


the Greek word, Md. 


V. Moſt of the Eccleſiaſtical Writers date the 
Arn, the flouriſhing Age of Pythagoras at Olymp. 
XII, (4) Tatian and (b)Clement are the firſt of 2 Leticn. 
them; and their very Subject, which was to N 
ſhew the Greek Antiquity to be more recent (4, ctem.r. 
than the Jewith, induced them to bring his time Strom p. 
down as low as they could. No wonder then, 30, & 
that they rather follow d thoſe Writers that pla- - 
ced him at Olymp. Lx, than thoſe others, which 
as we have already ſeen, have put him ſomething 
higber. Clements Computation is ſubſcribed 
to, as in moſt other Cafes, by (c) Cyril. St. (c) Cyril 
Auſtin fays d), he began to be famous at the contre 7: 
return of the Jewiſh Captivity z that is, about l. p. 12. 
Olymp. ix. Eujebins indeed, according to (%, 4 
Scaliger s Edition, fixes his time at Olymp. xv, r. — * 
But forme MS Wr him, which I think 37 

2 are 
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are here in the right, ſet it at Olymp. łxn, 3, 
or 4. But in all this there is no Contradiction, 
between thoſe that ſay, he flouriſhed Oly mp. LXII, 


and thoſe that ſay, about Ln. 


For fince he li- 


ved to be above ninety years old ; we may 
truly ſay, he flouriſhed at 40, 30, bo, ray 80 


years of Age 


(e) 1. Tuſcul. Pyt hagoras, 
qui cum Superbo regnante in 
in It allam veniſſet 

( 7 lags eig ITa- 
May tm Th uv S. 
443" ny Eeut i cnc 5 5 Xa 
due u e iner. 
Jambl. p. 47. 

g) Catalog. Stadion in 
Enjeb. Scali geri. 


Put Cicero ſays, (e) he came 
into Italy in the Reign of Super- 
bus; which could not be bt fore 
Olymp. xi, 4. And () 7am- 
blichus dates his Voyage thither 
at Olymp. un, when Eryxidas, 
or as others call him, (g Erpri. 
as of Chaſcs won the Race at 
Olympia. Theſe are plain and di- 


rect Teſtimonies againſt rhe opi- 
nion of thoſe above. And the judicious Rea- 
der muſt conſider, which account is the more 
probable. Only let him remember, that the 
later he brings Py:hagoras into Italy and Sicily, 
the more ſurely he detects the Forgery of Phalg- 
74's Epiſtles. But what if it may be ſuſpected, 
that Cicero and Famblichus or the Authors they 
had it from, miſtook out of forgetfulneſs 2 So 
is, when others had faid, he was in Italy Olymp. 
uit, theſe might fay, he came thither. We 
have a near inſtance of an Error exactly like this. . 
Cicero had faid, ( That Pytha- 

goras was in Italy, at the ſame 

time that Brutus deliver d bis 


(L, Tu, iv. Pytha- 
gras. 94 fait in Italia 
ron aribug tiſdem, q b 


J. Brutus patriam libera- 
Viz. 

(i) Salinas, e XXL P;- 
nager  Bruto canjule, git 
reges rf [4 ej ecit , {: 3); wit 
ef u ef. 


Country; that is Olymp. LXVIII, 1. 
This ſeems to have been t he ſole 
foundation of Soliuuss new Do- 
Qrine ; (i) That Pythagoras cn 
to Italy, when Brutus was Conſul.” 
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rin, about Ol Tx, u. rte we (ee, 
the Story is turn d. Gillas vtalſy euerm d Slaves 
at Crotona, aud carried them 20. Ree; but Apu- 
him to Crotom 4 knowit'sewhe whe ſaid, that He 
might do both: but he had anoth-r errant to 
Pw, (og buying of Saves, 28 may be ſeen in 
gy VI. We 
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VI. We come now to the ſeveral Periods of 
Pythagoras's Death. The moſt early, that we 
meet with, ( for perhaps s, 75, in Sucellus is 
an Error for es, ro5) is thus deliver'd by Laer- 

tins (x); Pythagoras , fays he, 

Nr the Son o“ r (x) Laert. in Pythag. 


ſays, died uxxx years old, x7? MuSuzgces, as uh Hem 
Keds enav d Ty ULEL- 
ia reh N namav, accor- rene, e 


to his own Diſtribution of A- T$ASUTE, x7 F Hu e- 
ger. This Heraclides had epito- Yen νν E). 
mized Sot ions Work, about the 

Succeſſions of the F biloſophers, and another Work 

of Satyruss about the Lives of famous Men. In 

one of theſe two Treatiſes he is ſuppoſed to have 

faid this, that Laertius cites from him. Upon 

which the very learned Mr. D. obſerves (9), (3) De cy- 
that this was not Sot ion s nor Satyrus's Opinion, % wet. f. 
but the private one of Heraclides; becauſe it 7 
was according to his own Deſcription of Ages. And 

from thence he makes a Conjecture, what Sot᷑ ionꝰs 
Account might be; and believes it to be a (2) (=) id. 
wonder full Confir mation of what he had deliver d. — go 
But I am forry this learned Perſon ſhould fo , ang 
widely miſtake the ſenſe of his Author; who nd, 
does not mean #Heraclides's own Diſtribution of ###enus 
Ages, but Pythagoras's own. For Pythagoras, — 
as the fame Laertius relates ( a), divided the whole (, (a) Leere. 
Life of Man into four Ages, i; to each in Pyrhag. 
of which he aſſigned the ſpace of xx years: ſo /e#. 10. 
that the compleat life of a Man, was according 

to him LxxXx years. Pythagoras therefore, ſays He- 

raclides, died LxXxx years old, after his own De- 
ſcription of Ages, ar 7iv idler vary oxgiy =- 

Nu. 
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But to determine the year of Pythagoras's 
Dita, we muſt endeavour in the firſt place to 


di:cover the time of Cy/on's Conſpiracy; for 
they all ay, that he either loſt his Life at that 


time . or ſurvived but a few Months after. It 


could not happen before Qlympiad LxVII, 4, if 

(6 . % Diodocus and (c) Famblichus may be believed, 
© © war» offirm, that Pythagoras was then alive, and 
— | a. when the Crotonzans went to war with 

* Syberires. For that War, by Diodorus's 

© cm; utarian, was about that Olympiad. And 

Cicero alſo concurrs with them; for he ſays, 

1 (d) Pythagoras was in Italy, when Brutus deli. 

2 v'r'd bis Country: which happen'd at the very 


x bl. ſame time. Olymp. wi. 4. But that Cylon's 
9 1 E. Villainy was committed prefently after that 


3+; 5 Tu- War, it appears from Fam blichus, cr rather A. 
Pace pollonins, whom he cites for it. (e) After the 
7 1 Cretonians had deſtzcyed Sy baris, favs he, then 
e Cylon's Fation put their Malice in Execution, 
— And in Cs Invettive againſt the Pytbagoreans, 
cor. when he Ladd the Government agaiaſt them, 


there is this Exp reſſion, ) That 
(f) Jams þ 217. Ar- 


CY 230 64) Tus ret 299 T 
PATTEF TA Tegi T Ter o2- 
S rA TT bis y ve 4 
us, D Tx > - 120 Ates 
due 7 1 


earn KAT HIT eg. 


(g Jamöi. p 212. Ju- 
Fin. xx, 4 Athenaguras. 


() Dios. grcalue, p. 76, 
77. Xr; VOLT TY 
os Eva rea 
Ave., S- 7460 vi. T? 14- 


it was 6 ſame, that they who had 
conguered zoo ©00 men at the Ri- 
rer Treis. ſhou'd now be enſlav;4 
at home by the tooth part of that 
number. By the tooth part 
he underitands the Diſciples of 
Fyt hagor as, that were in all about 
g 309. And by the Vi Rory 
t Trars, he means, the Battle 
wi h the Sybarites, (bh) who 
5-01u3ht into the Field 300,00 
Men. Tegu7z2 I read in Fambl;- 
che, for reren: for I find 


in 


1 


in (i) Diodorus, that Trait is a Ri- 
ver near Sybaris. Theſe Paſſages 
of Famblichus, will, I fi be 
allowed to prove, that the Con- 
ſpiracy of Cylon muſt be dated ve- 


lym 


ry ſoon after the Deſtruction of 
Sybaris, which was Ol. Ixvn, 4. 
Let it be put then about two years after it, O- 
p. LYV111, 2 ; and it concurrs with the 99th 


eruerrig F e TY 
xivdoyoy EuſagiTas mes 
F TegeTa T0740 K 
nnen. 


ear of oras, according to Erataſt benes, 
od 0 Table. All which 
tends to make it ſtill more probable, that the 
Computation is true. For at that very year of 
his Age Pythogoras died, as the Generality of 


Authors fay. He died, ( ſays 
Tretzes, @ bundred years old, 
wanting only one: Near a hundred, 


(1) fays Famblichus. Laertius in- 


deed ſays (m) at ninety ; but Ca- 
thy Menagius, and other 
judicious Criticks, think the Au- 
thor wrote it zinety nine; his 
Copies being now corrupted. 
And ſome MSS of Euſebius place 
his Death at () the very next 
year, Olymp. Ixvin, 3. 


(A) Teetzes, p. 205. B- 
une ae Alu 
Trus vos avs. 

(1) Fambl. p 220. Bia- 
e r ih © Hon! fan. 
Read with Mr. D. *73:88 
ua or rather &y- 
ws V. for the MS. had 


it &Y Was. 
Ay Feb. "Ng 


(m) Laert. in 
J Taos, fry Brig Cove- 
yixzorTe, they read, do- 
vine vic. 

(n) Euſeb. Edit. Pant at. 


This laſt Paſſage of Famblichus, where he in- 
timates that Cylon's Conſpiracy came quickly 
after the Sybaritic War, being not only corrup- 
ted in the Original, but moſt miſerably handled 
in the Latin Tranſlation; it cannot be imputed 
as a fault to the learned Mr. Dodwell, that he 
did not take direction from it, when he made 
his Computations. He has dated that Con- 
ſpiracy at Olymp Lxxn, 3; which is almoſt xx 
years, after the War with the Sybarites. But 

his 
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his reckoning procedes upon two Suppoſitions, 
that perhaps will hardly be granted him. Firſt 
he aſſumes, that Pythagoras ſtaid a dozen years 
at Babylon, after Cambyſes's Expedition into - 
But this, I prefume, will now appear to 


be a falfe Account, by the Authorities 1 have 


produced above. Then he adds that Pythagoras 
continued juſt xx years at Crotona in Italy; and 
ſince according to his Calculation he came thi- 
ther at Olymp. xvi, 2 ; he muſt conſequently 
be driven out of it at Olymp Lxx11, 3. But the 
only Voucher for that xx years ſtay at Crotona, 


(+) P. 49. is a Paſſage in Fuſtin, which o) we have cited 


(p) Fambl. p 210. 'Av. 

_ # hi  Nuvu25ogy an- 
E 

Noe in 


already. And that ſeems to be ſpoken roundly 
and in the groſs, without taking notice of odd 
years But Famblichas fays, he contirucd there 
39 years; and perhaps it may be ſuſpected that 
the true reading in Faſti is xt, and not xx: for 
the Copies are not much to be truſted, when 
there is nothing but bare Figures, without cir- 
cumſtances to ſpeciſie the time. 
Tis true, Famblichss does not ſay expreſly, 
that Pythagoras ſtaid in [taly 39 years ; but on- 
ly (p) that be preſided over the Py- 
* School fo long. — 
: Di. therefore, comparing t 
Tuomoprarre, to Patlages of Famblichus and 
aſtin together, has inferr'd 
from them both, that Pyrhagoras liv'd xxx whole 
years after the Conſpiracy of Cy/on. This is a 
Hiſtory entirely new and his own ; and I am ſor- 
ry, ir has no better Foundation, than two Fi. 
gures (x4) in Fuſtin, and thoſe alſo miſapplied 
to a place of Famblichus. For I think nothing 
can be plainer, than that Famblichus underſtood 
the whole 39 years to have been ſpent _ the 
reads 


| 
: 
: 


/ 


r 
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reachery of Cylon, For when he firſt enters 
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1 
upon his Narrative about Cylon, (4) he tells us (2) P. 208. 


of Pythagorass Death at Metapontium : 
ter he has finiſh'd it, his very next words are 


veral Writers have affirmed ; 


an Account ( of Pythagoras's Succeſſors. Se- (r) P. 219. 


usthe ſeveral 


) that Pythagoras himſelf was 
Uh * — time with his 
And the reſt that diſ- 


Scholars. 
agree with theſe, make him die 


ly after. And ſome tell 
Steps of his Eſcape ; 
that (t) firſt he fled to Lacri, 


( dam L 
N * de 
repugn. Stoicorum, Þ 1051, 
& de Socratis Genio, p. 
583. nb. lib. L Athena- 
goras. Vale. Mar. viii,7. 
Firmicus Aftron. Tzet- 
ze, Chil x1, 766. 

(e) Porph. de vita Pych. 


thence to Tarentum, and thence 
to Metapontium ; where he took 
Sanctuary in _ of the 
Muſes, and was ſtarved there after 40 days fa- 
ſting. All this they deſcribe, as done without 
any ſtop or ſtay ; ſo as the Locrians met him at 
the very Confines, and would not let him ſer 
foot upon their Territory. Others therefore 
take no notice of his going to Locri and Tren- 


206. 
Firmicus ibid. 


 Themiſtins Orat. iv. 


tum; but (u) carry him immediately and direct- (i) Dice- 


ly from Crotona to Met 


ed his days. Thus, we fee, the whole Stream 
of Hiſtorians runs againſt Mr. Dodwel. 

But the ſame very learned Perſon has a 
ded yet further; and has told us the place where 
Pythagoras lived for thoſe xix years after the 
Sedition of Cylon. Even in Sicily, where he de- 
poſed Phalar is, and reſcued Himera, and Ca- 
tana, and other Cities from the Yoke of Ty ran- 


ny. The only Fund for this Conjecture is 
Hermi 


ppw's Relation of Pythagoras Death; 
which differs from all the reſt. He ſays, I/ ben 
ihe Agrigentines were at War with the Syracuſi- 


apontizm, where he end- 7 
Tuſtin. XX > 
Jamöli- 


208. 
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(s) Laert. EE „ Pyt s went with 
x A 

NN 

N av, K Tegghves * grigentines 4 is 'y 

— was routed, and himſelf ſlain, be- 

ing overtaken in his F light, be- 

canſe he would not go through a Field of Beans. 

Now what is there in theſe words, that ſhews 

Pythagoras to have lived in Sicih before ? Why 

might he not go from Crotona to the Aſſiſtance 

of the Agrigentines ? Is there any thing more 

ccmmon in Hiſtory, than to have the Sicilians, 

and the Inhabitants of Magna Gracia engaged 

with one another? But allowing he was fixed 

in Sicily before, yet here's hothing determin'd 
about the time of this War: why may we not 

then ſuppoſe, it was about the time of Cylon's 

Sedition, rather than as Mr. D. ſets it, xix 

years after? Hermippw's own words ſeem to 

favour us in it; for he adds, That the reſt of bis 

{y) Laert. Scholars, being xxxv in — Call but thoſe 

= E that were ſlain in the Fight with the Hracuſi- 

— ans) were ( burnt at Tarentum for diſturbing 

Fran. the Government, Now this burning at Taren- 

tum appears to be the ſame, (⁊) 

(z) Pophyr. p. ac. that was contrived by the Cyloni- 

'Eis Tae Rebeat, jy Faction, preſently aſter the 


apt Nag 2 — Sedition at Crotona, But Mr. 


Kea. See Famb. p. D thinks, Pyzbagoras was ſlain in 
218. that War, that Thrahdeus Ty- 


rant of Agrigentum made upon 

(a) Diodor. Hiero of Syracuſe, (a) Olvmp. Ixxvn, 1. Which 
Sic P. 40. is to add another Improbability to all that have 
gone before. For who will believe, that Fytha- 

geras would fide with Thrahdevs, a tyrannical 

(5) Dioder. and profligate Van, in (6) a groundleſs and un- 
7 juſt War, againſt are, who was the braveſt 
Princg 
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Prince of his time, and a 
ing; ſome of the 


great Patron of Learn- 
greateſt Wits of that Age reſi- 


ding at his Court, Simonides, Pindar, Bacchy- 
lides, eAſchzlus, and (which is ſtill a further 
Argument) 7 ythagoraF's own Scholar, Epichar- 


mAs. 
But Mr. Dodwell fetches twonew Arguments, 


from the Succeſſions of the 


Pythagorean School, 


to corfirm his Aſſertion about the Age of Pytha- 


goras. © (c) For Lyſss, one of 
* the Scholars of Pythagoras , 
vas Præceptor to Epaminondas 
« and Philip of Macedon, both 
* of whom lived after Olymp. c. 
« And Ariſtoxenm, a Scholar of 
« Ariſtotle's had ſome Pythago- 
* rean Acquaiutance, that were 
* not very remote from Fythago- 
rats own time. 


(c) De Cyclis Vet. p. 
148. Conveniunt cer 
Scholes Pythagorice M- 
Ai. a Lyſis enim Pythe- 


gore in Magna Gracia diſ- 


cipulus, Philippum Mace- 
donem « Alexandri M. pa- 
trem Thebus inſtituit atque 
Epaminowdam, qui ip O- 
Iymp. c. ſuperarunt, nec 
admodum remoti erant 4 
Pyr hagors ipſo, ques widit 


bariftoxenus Peri patet icus Ariſtotelis diſci pulus. a Plutarch. bGellius iv, ii. 


That one Is a Pythagorean lived at Thebes 
with Epaminondas, is a thing not now to be que- 


ſtioned ; ſince d ſo many Wri- 
ters of good note have affirmed it. 
Bur there is good reaſon to doubt 
whether this was the ſame Lyſis, 
that was an Auditor of Fythago- 
ras; though ſeveral of theſe Au- 
thors expreſsly ſay, it was he. 


Cornel Nepos. Pauſaniae. 
Alia in Var. Plutarch. de 


For if we compute the Interval of years between 
the Sedition of Con, and the Age of Epaminon- 
das, they will be found roo many to be allow'd 
for one Life; even in Mr. D's own reckoning. 
For let us ſuppoſe with Mr. D. that Cylon fired 
the Py:hagorean College at Olymp. txx11, 3. tho 


this 


this appears to be ſet xv11 years too low. Lyſis then 

at that time may be ſuppoſed about xx years of 

Age; for e) he and Archippus 

Pep, Jamb p.203- being the youngeſt and the ſtrong- 
Te THASaTan e off are faid to have eſcaped out 
of the Fire, in which their Com- 
panions were burnt. Now Epa- 
minondas's Age might be deter- 
min d with ſufficient exactneſẽ 
from the time of his Death at 
the Battle of Mant inea, Olymp crv, 2: for he 


92. fighting (f) heroically. But we can fix it pre- 

| ciſcly out of Plutarch (g); who in- 

e Plat. de Au Bi- forms us, that he was xL years old, 

De. Empendrdzs &s hen he was firſt made General ; 
Fee <9 h) which was Olymp. cit, 2. H 

Soi, £52090 5 mow Iris Y _ 

as. was born then at Olymp. xc, 1. 

) Dioderws, 367. and we muſt ſuppoſe, he was no 

| leſs than xx years of Age before 

the Death of his Tutor: otherwiſe he could not 

have made thoſe mighty Improvements under his 

Diſcipline, that Hiſtorians ſpeak of. I con- 

”-  ceive, all we have hitherto allow'd in our Com- 
putation is very fair and reaſonable. And yet 

at this rate from the Nativity of Lyſis tothe xxth 

year of Epaminondas there are cxux years; too 

long a time certainly for the Life of LZyſ/is, whom 

neither Lucian nor any one elſe have mention'd 

in their Catalogues of long liv'd men. Nay we 

0% Plue. muſt ſtill ſtretch it out longer; for (i) Plutarch, 

«c Seel telling a Story of one Theanor a Pythagorean,who 

Den upon the News of Lyfis's Death was ſent by the 

Society out of Italy to Thebes, to perform ſome 

Ceremonies at his Sepulchre, makes him arrive 

there the very time that the proferibed Tens 
72turn © 


was then in the Vigour of his years, and died 


l 
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return d home, (& which was Olymp. c, 3. Dieder. 
—— | 
years more to Js Life, which is already fo 1 


much too long: for from the Birth of Lis to 


Olymp. c, 3, there are cxxxm years. But we 
muſt prolong thi: Life ſtill further, according to 
Diodorus, who is follow'd by Mr. Dodwell. For 
Diodorus fays, () that Philip of 
of Macedon, the Father of Alx. 
ander, was educated at Thebes un- 
der the tame Pythagorean with E- 
paminondas, and made a conſide- Cr. 
rable Progre in Philoſophical | 
Knowledge. But we are certain that it was O- 
Imp cu, 4, when Philip was ſent a Hoſtage to 
Thebes. This is expreſsiy faid by (m) Diodorm, cm] Died. 

and clearly intimated by () Plutarch ; and fully xv. x 379. 
confirmed from the account of Philip's Age. For (*) T. im 

he died (o) Olymp. cx, t. when he was (v) xl v 8 

years old; and conſequently at Olymp. cn, 4 xvi. 

he was but xiv; which is an Age young enough (e) 7uftin, 

in all reaſon for the underſtanding of the Pytha- ix, 8. 

gorean Doctrines It the ſame Lyſis therefore 

was both Scholar to Pythagoras, and Maſter to 

Philip, he muſt ſurvive the Sedition of ( 
(when we ſuppoſe him xx years old till Olymp. : 
en, 4. So that he muſt live in all cxxxxr years. 

This is a Life of ſuch an extraordinary length ; 

that I am perſuaded, even Mr. DP. himſelf, ra- 

ther than he will believe this, will come over to 

my opinion, that there were two ”ythbagoreans 

of the ſame Name, and that Hiſtorians have 

confounded two (his together. And yet in 

all this Computation. I have follow'd Mr. D's 

own Sentiment about the date of Cylvx's Con- 


ſpiracy. But ii we place ir at Olymp. xv, 2. 
which 
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add | have proved above to be the 
opinion, then the Longzvity of 


Lyfe will be ſtill augmented more extravagantly, 


even to ci vm years. 
Mr. Dodwells next is taken out of 


A. Gellius, who reportinga thing from Ariſtoxe- 
nus, a Diſciple of if Ariſtorls, ſays, 

(4) Geline iv, tr. Ne (1) He ſeems to have bad it from 
= X e bis Acquaintance Nenophilus, and 
muliari ſus, Of ex other ancient Pythagoreans, that 
dam aliis natu majoribus, lived at no great diſtance from Py- 
1 thagoras's own age. But as I 
— humbly conceive, this Expreſſion 
of Gellias is too looſe and general to determine 
ſo nice a point. For who can tell, whether 
Haud multum ſhall fignify fifty years, or four- 
ſcore, or perhaps a hundred? This Xenophiles 
(#) Suidas was Praceptor to Ariſtoxenus ; who, upon the 
in Aersb. death, as it ſeems, of his Pythagorean Maſter, was 
a follower of Ariſtotle. Aviftotl fet up his School 
at Athens about Olymp. cxx : and without que- 

ſtion Ariſtoxenus was one of the firſt of his Scho- 

lars. for he expected to have ſucceded him after 
hisdeath; which he could not have preſumed up- 
on a ſhort acquaintance. We will ſuppoſe then, 

that Xenophilus might die about Olymp. cx. 

But he lived above a hundred and five years ; as 
1¹ 22 (r) Ariſtozenus himfelf has told us. He was 
Lei born therefore about Ol. :xxx11 ; which is xxv 

i Macreb. from Pythagoras's days according to Mr. Dodwell ; 
and after the other reckoning Lx. Either of theſe 

Sums is baud multum, fo that this point cannot 
be decided from that paſſage of Gellius. But there 
are other Writers, that ſpeak more particalarly 

of the Succeſſions of the Pythagorean School; 


and they perhaps may enable us to deter min the 
Controverg. 
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Con 
« riſhed, (t) ſays Laertins, 
* bout the ix Olymp. and his 
* School continued for Nine or 
© even Ten Generations. For 


troverſy. © Pythagoras flou- 
d 


© the laſt of theFythagoreans were 8 


« Xenopbilus, Phanto, Echecrates, 
% Diocles, and Polynnaſt us. Theſe 
« were known to Ariſtoxenus 
* and had been the Scholars of 


(e) Lacrt. in Pythag. 
Ha 5 x7 7 # E. Sa 
X; auTH 7 c 

dre wars et Wort 
ra " 2 N © TRAWUT al0s 
27 7% Hung 
beter, 86 2) 05 - 
N, Ser sede , ce. 
The vulgar Lecften is iv 
viaxas Jorg. : butthe MSS 


xxxm 


have it ria d Y N, 
which is the true reading. 


« Philolaus and Emrytus. But 
what does he call a Generation ? 
The very Argument it felf will aſſiſt us to find 
his meaning ; for he proves from the Interval 
berween Olymp. 1x and the Deaths of thoſe laſt 
Pythagoreans, that the Generations were Nine 
or Ten. He cannot then here allow xxx or 
to a Generation; as thoſe Authors 
we have cited above did: for at that rate there 
would not be above Six Generations. But he 
ſeems to take a Generation for xx years, as () (x) ee 
—— cbius and ſome others define it. Now if we 7) 9 N. 
from Olymp ix to the Death of Xeno- reety di- 
philus Olymp. cx; there are ten ſuch Genera- r +- 
tions. But Xenopbilus being above 104 years of ei 7 
Age when he died, may be ſuppoſed to hare 
out-lived all his School-fellows by one whole Ge- 
neration. So that here appears an evident rea- 
fon, why our Author ſays Nine or even Ten: 
for they are but nine, if we count to the Deaths 
of Phanto and Echecrates, and the Generality of (=) D. 
them : but if we meaſure to the extent of 5. 586. 
the Life of Aenopbilus, who perhaps for xx years — 
together, was the only genuine yt bagorean left in xav — 
the world, they are even ten Generations Di- e of 
odoru: ſays, (x) The * of the Pythagoreans — 
were 
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were alive at Ol. cini, 3. which wants but half a 
dozen years of Nine Generations. But the learn- 
ed Mr. Dodwell's Computation will in no wiſe 
agree with this paſſage of Laertius. For Mr. D. 
ſets the Founding of the Pythagorean School xxx 
years later than Laertius does: which cuts the 
account ſhorter by a Generation and a half. Tul - 
6 Cicer. by favs, The Pythagorean Sect continued (3) ma- 
Tuſcul. 1. wy Generations after the Death of their Maſter : 
_— which Expreſſion ſeems not to favour thoſe, that 
den. would ſhorten the Duration of it. 

N This I take to be a true Explication of this 
place of Laertius; which has given fo much 
trouble to his Interpreters. And I conceive, it 

may be further confirmed by the teſtimony 

of Famblichus; who, when he ſpeaks of the 
Succeſſions of the Pythagorean 

(*) 7Jambl. P 219. A- School, (z) makes Ariſteus, Py- 
tene, zn jereals *y- thazoras's immediate Succeſſor, 
u Fogg ie. lebe, to have been very near vil Gene- 
— rations before Plato. Now let 
us ſuppoſe Ariſfæus to have been Ix years old, 

when he took Pythagoras's Chair about Olymp. 

xn 2 : for he was the (a) eld- 

2 * mg” "ow eſt oi all the Society, and for that 

— 2 an, 7*reaſon ſucceded him. He was 
| ; born then at Olymp. In, 3. 
And from that time to the Nativity of Plato 
Olymp. Lxxxvin, 1, there are 138 years; which 
wants but two years of vi: Generations. But 
if Mr. D's Computation were allowed, there 
would be 102 years only between Arit ens and 
Pluto; that is, tive Generations. 

The fame Famblicbhus has given us a Liſt of 
the hole Succe ſſion of the Fytharoreans: which 
being very fault; in the preſent Edition, I hope 

R 


a 
s 
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it will not be unacceptable to the Reader to ſee 
ſome of it here corretted; and it will ſupply us 
with ſome conſiderable Hints, about the Ag⸗ 


of Pythagoras. 
1. Pythagoras. 
2. Ariſt us. 


3. Mnemarchus, F ythazoras's Son. 


4. Bulagoras. 
5. Tydas. 
6. Areſas. 
7. Diodorus. 


) 


8. Clinias. Philolaxs. Theor: 4. E uryiu-. 


Archytas. 


Ariſtcus, he ſays, was not only made Fythago- 


rars Succeſſor, but (Y) be had the 
honour to marry bis Widow The- 
ano, and to be Guardian to his Son: 
and that becauſe of bis extraord i- 
nary knowledge in the Pythagore- 
an Dottrines. But this place is 
very corrupt in the Original ; 
and ſo is the next, where he fays, 
(e) Mnemarchus the Son of Pytha- 


goras ſucceded Axiſtæus. The 


name of (d) Tydas too ſeems to 
be wrong; but whatever his true 
name was, He was ſo much con- 
2 for "the. ſacking of Crotona, 
which 


(5) Jambl p. 220. The 
Tudor eapias % Ts Oca- 
„Es a S Edd, Ne 


(c) Bid. Med“ oy ,- 
ors Mynuagyy + Ov- 
I 249» lege, [luz 


E. 

(4) Bid. Mas op * 
Tudzy. forte, we? of 
Tegwav, vel ſimile quid. 


happend while he was travelling cbroad, 


that be died with grief not long after his re- 


turn. (e) And he was the only 
perſon in the whole Sncce/ſion, that 
had an immature Death, ail the 
reſt living to an extreme 01 age. 
he next Succeſſor Areſas is 
ite loſt by the Latin Incerpre- 


8 » 


— 


(e) % Era wore: 
** — @5 Au- 
Ts TySAITY Coy. lege, 
"Erz ov any y. Fun” 
*5 <7. 


ter, 
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ter, who tranſlates () giz» tule- 
1 But the paſſage is plain and eaſie; 
= = ou if we write it with a Capital Let- 
ter, to denote It a Name. 
Well, We ſee here are no fewer than eight 
Lives in the Pythagorean Succeſſion ; and this 
very number is atteſted by another ancient Wri- 
ter, who ſays, (g) Plato was the 
os F ninth Succeſſor from Pythagoras ; 
«wm Tlusa zige dach having been the Difciple of Ar- 
491% HA, Agyre chytas. Now tis known, that 
7% TewÞbyrics wamns Plato converſed with the Pytha- 
r * in ah, ( about Olym 
| goreans in Italy,( ymp. 
„ xcv. to which rime,from the death 
of Pythagoras, according to Mr. D's Scheme, 


there are no more than Ixx years: which with- 


out queſtion is too ſmall an allowance; being 
but x years a Piece to the ſeveral Succeſſors. 
Whereas we know in the Peripatetic School, A. 
riſtotle preſided xin years, Theopbraſtus after him 
about xxx1v , and then Strato xvnr, and then 
Lycon x11. In the fame manner, if we examin 
the Platonic, or Stoic, or Epicurean Succeſſions; 

and compute by a middle rate; and allow the 
fame Meaſure to the Pythagoreans : we ſhall find 
a neceſſity of dating the Original of the Pytha- 
Zorean School, as high as it is placed in our Ta- 

dle; which is ixvv1 years earlier than Mr. D. 
has ſet it. 

Now, to ſumm up the Evidence about the 
Pythagorean Succeſſion; Firſt Laertius fays, the 
Sect continued Nine or Ten Generations; then 
Famblichus ſays, Ariſtæus, the Second in the 
Pythagorean Line, was about Seven Generations 
before Plato, who was Scholar to the laſt of the 


y- 


* ts 


. 2 


_cvin, 1. 
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hagoreans : and Photins's Author ſays, Plato 
was the Tenth Succeſſor from Pythagoras. All 
theſe Accounts, conſpiring ſo together, ſeem to 
make the thing pretty certain. But yet in the 
particulars that Famblichzs has given us, rela- 
ting to this Succeſſion, there are ſome things un- 
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- accountable ; whether they be owing to the ill 


Copies of Famblichus's Book, or to the Author 

himſelf, I cannot tell. As when he fays, * That ,, , * 
in the time of Bulagoras, the Fourth in the Suc- 220. Be L 
ceſſion, the City of Crotona was taken and ſack'd : N- 
1 ſuppoſe he means the time, when Dionyſives vas cui 
the Elder conquer d the Crotonians , and the „ Re7m- 
neighbouring Cities, and held them in Slavery „„ © 
for many Years ; as we are taught by f Diodorus, +Diod.317. 
Dionyſius Halic. and Livy : which happen'd at Piony/. in 
Olymp. xcviit, 1. Now Plato was xL years old . . 
at the time of this Olympiad: and this Bulagoras j . 
is but the Second from Ariſtæus in the Line of 
Succeſſion: how then can this be confiſtent with 

what Tamblichus has faid before, that Plato was 

near Seven Generations from the time of Ari- 


ſtæus? 


Again, f Famblichas puts Diodorus the A ſpen- + Jam. 
dian in the Line of Succeſſion before Philolaus and 220. 
Emrytus and Archytas : the youngeſt of whom 
was Pr eceptor to Plato. But this Diodorus ap- 
pears to have been younger than Plato himſelf. 

For Plato died above Lxxx years old at Olymp. 

But || Diodorus was an Acquaintance || 4:hen p 
of Stratonicus the Muſician, * who was in the 153 . 
Court of Ptolemens Lagi : which muſt be after 350. 
Olymp. cxiv. Again, Archeſtratus the Syracu- 

junior to Plato; as we may gather from 
Atheneus's words; Archeſtratus, ſays he, knows Abe 2.4, 
not, that in Plato's Convivium there were xxviu 


G3 Gueſts. 


J 
— 
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Guefts. Bur Archeſtratus mentions this Diodorus, 
25 a perſon then alive, in theſe elegant Verſes; 

AA de denn Conf mils Seer Wawa, 

Oude S S , ö niguy TEASE wells 

Vos PITALTIG Son , ciel * 4 Not, 

, arSpwmed ys v ng WW] ome; 3 

Ix 345 ougtg B Beomylr, av Ts Tenugon. 

"Nc pam xg ew + Gme0mt Tadt uwggho Yer, 

Teis Aayavos Teo yer, %z Tegs Aridwegy E 

Tür cor, nE AN ,h Choirs TlvSmezpetC ep. = 
They are Fools, ſays he, that refuſe to eat the 
Dogfiſn; becauſe it devours Human Bodies: for 
any Fiſh will eat Man's Fleſh, if it find it. So 
that they, rhat are ſcrupulous upon thataccount, 
muſt live upon Salads, and go to Diodurus, and 
turn Pyth2goreans, The ſecond Verſe the learn- 
ed Caſaubon has obſerved to be faulty; 
— 6m R TAC oa ED 
Fun ⁰ ni for there's no ſuch word as 
rea, He offers a double emendation of it; 
one, xs pur * te: Schdl. the other, of 4ο x *MAgGogead > 
Bur the firſt of theſe cannot be allowed; for it 
ought to be z$efods; and then the firſt fyllable 
will be long. The ſecond is too remote from the 
common reading, After fo great a Man, it will 
be pardonable, if 1 miſtake in my conjecture. 
The {ame Verſe comes again in pag. 3 10; and 
there it is — 3-21 u5$2y 33 αιιννE l wouldcorrett it, 

b e dne Fog AMI Ia. 

E736 is a Locuſt, or fort of G 5 
IIe mears perfons of a /ight and deſultory temper, 
cnit skip about, and are blown with every wind, 
as Graihopprs are, But I would go a little 
further, end joyn the words together thus, 
H νεꝰu RL N bs a ſmall light ſort 


ef Bird, that is toſſed about with the wind; 


324 is metaphorically taken, for a fooliſh light 
witted 


7 
1 
| 
| 
I 


| 


| 
l 


——— 


children of Ocellus about them. 
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witted fellow. See Heſychius the Scholiaſt on Ari- 
ſtopb. and others. So that wnrpar]uaiCodvs, is 2 
very fit compound from zi72> and ae 


But it is time to take notice of another Con- 
tradiction in this Account of Fam- 


_ blichus. For (i) in another place (i) 7embl. p. 103, 0. 


he makes Philolaus, and Eurytus, N T th & ve ov [- 
and Archytas Contempora ri arms y = 
with Pythagoras; though | plots, ena 
we ſee he has placed them at ſe- JE . 26746 
yen Generations from him. *Tis 7: 5 Tg««2u752ys, 

a wonder, that in fo ſhort a work 

he ſhould be fo often inconſiſtent with himſelf. But 

which of his Aſſertions ſhall we follow: No doubt, 

that which he ſays ofteneſt, and which agrees beſt 

with what others have ſaid. And what can be 

more expreſs than his own words? 

(k) In ſo many Generations no body (i) 1d p. 172. Er 7% 
bad ever ſeen owe of the Pythago- cud ers H A 
rean Books, till Philolaus's time. % esa % Husa 


. vg E Tre- 
Does he not here declare there 7; Trans Tos F Ot 


Were many Generations between Adu nis. lege, N- 
Pythagoras and Philolaus? And errewygv 

Laertins has preſerved for us one 

of Archyras's Letters to Plato, who had deſired 

to purchaſe the Writings of Ocellu Lacanus: 

and there Archytas fays, (1) He 

bad made an Enquiry after them, (.) Lare, in Arch. A. 
and bad ſpoken with the Grand- PAS» ay de Adurerar, ty 


EvS7U yOUES reis Ox 
CH Fe. 


Here are plainly three Generati- 
ons between Archytas and Ocellus: and yet no 
body has ſaid, that even Ocellus himſelf was 


8 with Pythagoras. 


And ſo much 


| oye Enquiry about the Age of that Philo- 


G 4 THE 
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(m) De C/- 
alis ver. p. 


273. 


(u) Pal. 
Epeſt. 77. 
, 118. 


„ Eb. 91. 


(p) Her cd. 
vi, 126. 
lian. 
XII. 24 

( Herod, 
Vis 131. 
Puta; c. 
in Pryecle. 
Ep. to. 
aeg dᷣ or 
a An 
Te . 


Diſſertation upon Phalaris. 
THE very learned Mr. Dodwell (m) has advan- 
ced ſome other Arguments to eſtabliſh his opi- 
nion about Phalaris's Age, which muſt here 
be conſider d. In the (n) Epiſtles 
there is mention of one Cliſthenes, who was ba- 
nith'd, it ſeems, out of ſome Democratical Ci- 
ty, but the narhe is not ſet down. This Perſon 
Mr. D. ſuppoſes to be the famous Cliſthenes the 
Athenian, who had almoſt as great a (hare in 
driving out the Family of Pifiſtratus, as Brutus 
the Roman had in expelling the Tarquins. Now 
Piſiſtratus's Sons were driven out at Olymp. 
Lxvit, 1. And there muſt be an Interval of 
ſome years between that, and Cliſtbeness Exile. 
Phalarss therefore, who relieves Cliſtbenes after 
his Baniſhment, muſt have been till in the 
Throne about Olymp. Lxv1ni. that is, xL years 
after Eu(ebius's Period, which I follow as a Rule 
and Standard through all my Diſſertation. 
But I mult here again profeſs my forrow, to 
fee this excellently learned Writer fo impoſed on 
by theſes ſpurious Letters. For all this Affair 
of Cliſthenes was no where but in the Sophiſts 
head ; neither is the Scene of it laid ar Athens. 
For our Phalaris's Cliſthenes was the Son of (0) 
Azxtonoe, a Kir ſwoman of the Tyrant's: But 
the Athenzau”'s Mother was called Agariſte, as 
(p) Herodotus and (9) Alias aſſure us; and a 
Niece of the ſame Cliſthenes, the Mother of Pe- 
ricles, (r was called Agariſte, in memory of 
the other. Perhaps it may be ſuſpected, that 
Autonoe in the Epiſtles may be only a Mother- 
in-Law. But thi I think would be a forry E- 
vaſion ; though we had not that direct anſwer 
to it, which the Letters themſelves afford us, 


ober they call ber (/) bis own Mother, * 


— Z 
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fault be laid on the Copies of Phalaris, and Au- 

tonoe be a Corruption of the true word 

Agariſte : will be no dealing upon this Ar- 

gument with ſuch Maſters of Defence. But then 

again Phalaris's Clifthenes was (t) fined three Ta- () Ep. 95 
lents, and all he had was ſeized on and confiſca- 

ted to the publick uſe. Now this Story will 
never ſuit with the circumſtances of the Athe- 
nian Cliſthenes ; who being baniſh'd, (#) as - () Alia. 
lian fays, by way of Exoſtraciſm, muſt conſe- ziii, 24. 
quently have the free uſe and enjoyment of his 
Eſtate all the time of his Exile. For this was 

one difference between Exoſtraciſm and ordina- 
II (311 CrnID- 8 1 
mer allowed to the perſon t x) Plutarch. in Ariſti- 
entire right of hisown Revenues. ©: ESmingunſor e Im 


Herodotus ſo repreſents this Tran A Were mn fey 


action, as if Cliſt benes had quit- Schel. Arif. 238, & 344- 


ted Athens by order of Cleomenes 
King of Sparta, without ſuffering any Exoſtra- 
ciſm. But even this account ſufficiently proves, 
that he was not the Cliſtbexes in the Epiſtles : 
for here was no Fine nor Confiſcation of Goods ; 
it he only retired in obedience to Cleomenes. 


(3) Cicero 
de lgibur 


95 
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not fo much as Athens named, nor Cliſthenes's 
ival Iſagoras, nor Cleomenes, but ſome general 
eads only, and Common Places : and let him 
believe if he can,that the Writer of thoſe Epiſtles 
ſpeaks of the Athenian, Or if he do ſpeak of 
him; even This may go among the other Argu- 
ments to detect him a Sophiſt. 
Mr. Dedwell (a) adds one little Suſpicion 
more towards ſetling the Age of Phalaris. There 


charmus, Now if this Epicharmus be the Co- 
mic Poet, and this Hiero the Tyrant of Syra- 
cuſe ; their Ages will agree well with Mr. D's 
Notion, that makes him alive at Olymp. Lxx1n. 
But I will not loſe any time in refuting this Suſ- 
picion ; fince Mr. D. himſelf ſeems not to rely 
upon it. Tis enough, it we remark ; that 
there's not the leaſt hint in the Letters, that 
the Epicharmus there was a Poet: which the 
Author, had he meant the Comedian, would 
hardly have omitted; if we may gueſs at his 
Humour by his many Letters to Stefichorus. 
As for Hiero, the Epiſties have repreſented him 
as a Citizen of Leontini ; where the Hiero of Sy- 
racuſe had no concern, that we know of. 

And now, I think, I have gone through the 
moſt memorable Paſlages that have relation ei- 
ther to Phalars's or Pythagoras's Age; and I 
have confider'd all that Mr. Dodwe has made 
uſe of to ſupport his new Aſſertions. I do not 
pretend to paſs my own Judgment, or to deter- 
min poſitively on either fide: but I ſubmit the 
whole to the Cenſure of ſuch Readers, as are 
well verſed in ancient Learning; and particular- 
ly to that incomparable Hiſtorian and Chrono- 


loger, 


is one Epiſtle directed to Hiero, and two to Epi- 


Phintienſes. 


| ioger, the Right Reverend the Biſhop of Ce- 


3 ventry and Litchfield. : 
I. 


N the laſt Epiſtle, to thoſe of Ema, 2 
I City of Sicily; Phalaris ſays, the 
 Hyblenſes and Phintienſes had promiſed to 
lend him Money at Intereſt; Oi d 
70 Strict, ws TEA x, humic. The 
Sophiſt was carefull to mention ſuch Ci- 
ties as he knew were in Sicily. For fo 


Ptolemee places Sur there; and An- 


toninus, Phintis ; and Pliny, Phintienſes. piu 
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But it is ill luck for this Forger of Letters, 79- 


that a Fra 
and well 
his Country, was preſerved to be a Wit- 
neſs againſt him. That excellent Writer 
informs us, that Phintias, Tyrant of 4- 
 grigentam, (the very Place, where Phala- 
ris was before him) firſt built Phintia, 
| calling it by his own Name; Ke. S- 
Arc vue, operon drop Ganzie* and 
that this was done, while the Romans 
were at War with Ki 


about Ol. cxxv ; which is above cclxx 
Years after Phalaris's Death, taking even 
the later Account of St. Hierom. A pret- 

ty Slip this of our Sophiſt, who, like 
| the reſt of his Profeſſion, was more vers d 
| in the Books of Orators than Hiſtorians, 


od: - 


gment of Diedorus, 2 Sicilian, . 7 
acquainted with the Hiſtory of Pi iii, 8. 


King Pyrrbus, that is, .“ | 
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P. 122 


P. 22. 


©. 122. 
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to introduce his Tyrant borrowing Mo- 
ney of a City, almoſt ccc Years before 
it was named or built. 


HE Preliminaries about Phajaris's Age 
being agreed on between Mr. B. and me; 
for he conſents to place him as I have done, at 
Olymp, 1 vii, 3. we are at laſt come to the Bu- 


fine it ſelf. And what does the learned Exa- 


miner advance againſt our firſt Argument? 

For methods ſake, ſays he, the Doctor begins 
at the laſt Epiſtl; For Modeſty's fake the Gen- 
tleman begins with a very worthy Cavil. As 
if I was not to rank my Arguments 2ccording to 
their force, rather than to take them as they hap- 
pen to riſe? But be will find by and by, that I 
put this Argument in the Front, becauſe it's 
one of the ſtrongeſt, and can never be cluded. 

But the Copies of Phalaris have Ta and I 
make uſe of the Examiner Conjecture TCaaiu, I 
conceive it's but a ſmall fault ro make uſe of it in a 
Citation, if I do not aſſume it to my ſelf. But he re- 
ſents, I ſuppoſe, that I did not name him and give 


him the Glory of his Correction. If that beit, 


I can heartily excuſe him: for his true Emen- 
dations being fo very few, he has reaſon to look 
after them. But to ſpeak freely, the Correcti- 
on is ſo very eaſie, that the Honour of it is but 
moderate. For if in all the Editions of Phalaris 
it bas been Taxe; the reaſon was, that before 


Mr. B. aroſe, no body of eminent Learning 


—_— by the Publication of thoſe 
ur granting it to be TCaaur,; whether any 
zbe Sicilian Hybla's be bere meant, rye £4 

Though 


W_ 


Phintienſes. 
all this be wide from the queſtion, for 
I no argument from #ybls ; yet it has a 
worſe Quality than that, for it is not true. I 
have ſent, ſays Phalaris, (a) over ALL SiciLy to e 148. 
| borrow Money ar Intereſt ; and ſome freely gave "Ex am- 
me Money, as the Leontines and Geloans ; others c Zi 
| promiſed to lend me, as the Hyblzans and Phinti- 
ans. Is it dubious now, whether any of the 
Hyble's of Sicily be meant in this place? Does 
he not ſay expreſly, that he ſent to borrow in 
Sicity? I am forry, our Honourable Editor is 
no better verſed in his own Author : I am glad, 
I would fay ; for tis to be hoped he employs 
I may now put in one word about thoſe Ta- 
xe, 4 People that are not in Sicily: ſo that I P 122. 
was walucky in ſaying, The Sophiſ# took care to 
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Texaio, which are no where in Sicily. Now a 
Sophiſt might be guilty of this miſtake ; but the 
true Phalaris could not. 
At laſt the Examiner is come to the merits of 
the Cauſe; for he will prove there were two 
Phintia's in Sicily. ** For the Phintia built „ 
* by Pbintias, which is mention'd in (6) Dio- 
. dorus, was a Maritime Town: but the Phin- 

tis 
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(5) Died. © tia of (c) Ptolemee and (d) Pliny was Mediter- 

5 867. © yauean; and this latter may be the place, that 

(c, N. « jg meant in the Epiſtles. 

. This it is to have a Reach of Thought. and 

mn, 8. a Sagacity peculiar to a great Genius. Theſe 
are the very that I had cited ; and yet 
ſo dull was I, that I could not diſcover, that 
the Authors ſpoke of different Phintia . For [ 
fancied, if Pliny or Prolemee had meant another 
Phintia beſides that of Diodorns ; they would have 
given us an account of Two : for Diadarurs 


Phintia was too conſiderable to be omitted. Since 


therefore they mention One _ ; "was waged pes 
Argument to me, that they 
Nay, I went further, and Men d 1 he had found 
the true Reaſon, why theſe Authors diſagreed 
ſo in the account of its Situation. For when a Ci- 
ty is ſituated but a little within land, near the 
Mouth of a River, as Phintia was: tis no 
wonder that Writers differ, ſome calling it a 
Maritime Town, becauſe it is near the Sea, and 
has a Harbour for Ships; others calling it an 
Inland Town, becauſe it really lies within Land, 
and not in the Verge of the Sea-Coalſt. As in 
the very fame place Prolemee reckons Agrigen- 
tum among the Mediterranean Towns; though 
Plim, and every body elſe call it a Sea- Town: 
(:) Pehs. for, as (e] Polybins fays, it was ſeated xviII Sta- 
* dia, one League only, within the Mouth of the 
River. And the fame Prolemee calls Gela and 
Camarina Inland Towns for the very ſame rea- 
ſon : though every Novice in Geography knows 
they were Maritime. Virgil deſcribes the Pro- 
montories and Sea-Towns of Sicily, that «/&ueas 
taw, as he coaſted it: 


175 


, 
ö 
2 
2 


becauſe Prolemee calls them Mediterranean? 


Phintienſes. 


Hinc altas rupes projetaque ſaxa Pachyni 
Radimns : fatis nunquam conceſſa moveri 
Apparet CamaRiNa procul, campique Geloi, 
Immaniſque GeLa ognomine dicta 


i c 
Arduns inde AGRAGAS oftentar maxima longe 

 M:nia,magnanimum quondam gener ator equorum. 
Here we ſee are three Maritime Cities, Camari- 
na, Gela and Agrigentum : will our Examiner 
therefore double theſe, as he has done Phintia, 


If he pleaſes to publiſh a new Map of Sicily, with 
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En. ut. 


theſe noble Diſcoveries in it, he will meet with 


his deſerved Applauſe. 
But the Gentleman 
Phintia in the Epiſtle 
terranean Town ; becauſe Hybla, which is there 
joyn d with it, is Mediterranean. The, he 
is a way of arguing, that I my ſelf uſe in the next 
Section: which I will ſhew him to be miſtaken 
in, when I come to that Paragraph. In the 
mean time why fo poſitive, that this Hybla in 


procedes, and tells us, 


P. 123. 


muſt therefore be the Medi- Ep. 148. 
THA ot 
ge. 


the Epiſtle muſt needs be Mediterranean? Did 


he not newly ſay, it is dubions whether any of 
the Sicilian Hybla's be there meant ? and the 
ſuppoſed Hybla's out of Sicily might be mari- 
time, for ought he knows. But allow this to be 
a Sicilian Hybla : were all of that name in Si- 
cily Mediterranean Towns? This he muſt affirm, 


or elſe his Argument is lame of one foot , which 


we ought not to ſuſpect in ſo great a Logician. /) V le- 
To be ſure then, he imagins that all the Hy- Sc. 
bla's of Sicily were Inland Cities: as it farther 55. 4. 
appears from his (/) Index to Phalaris ; where gera- 
that Hybla, that was really maritime, is deſerib- diterranes. 


ed to be Mediterranean : a manifeſt Error, 
and plainly refuted by (g) Thucydides, Cicero, 


Firgil, 


(g)SecClu- 
verius 5 Si- 
eil. 133. 
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Virgil, Ovid, ela, Pliny, and others. So ve- 
ry happy is our Examiner in every ſtep he takes. 

P. 123. But he fancies, I may maintain, that all thoſe 
Authors, Diodorus, Ptolemee, and Pliny may 
mean the ſame Phintia. (And if all his Fancies 
were as true as this, I would not write one word 
againſt him.) If ſo; why may not Diodorus be 
miſtaken as much in the Date of thu Town, as 
two good Iitneſſes prove bim to be in the Situati- 
on of it ? 

I have already ſhewn, that none of them 
were miſtaken in the Situation of Phzintzz ; for 
they all knew, that it was a Port-Town ſeated 
a little within Land, near the Mouth of the 
River Himera. The only difference is in the 
name ; ſome calling ſuch a Situation Maritime, 
others Mediterranean. But that it was really 
a Port Town, there are two as good Witneſſes 
'5) P. 2r. on Diodoras's (ide; (b) Antonine in his Itinerary, 
2 and i) Cicero: fo that we have three Teſtimo- 
. — nies againſt two. But let us fee what evidence 
(;) ii in may be produced from matter of Fact. Car- 
Verrem. thalo, the Carthaginian Admiral, bearing the 
——_— Roman Fleet was gone from Syracuſe, came to- 
— wards them with cx Sail: the Romans not da- 
metiantur, Ting to engage bim, got into the Harbour of Phin- 
_ velPhm. tia; whither the Carthaginians purſued tbem, and 

"2am, vel ſunk 67 of their Ships, and di 13. Son af 


nr the Roman Conſul, of what 
had d, comes from Meflana with 36 Sail, 
and caſt Anchor before Phintia. This Action is 


%% told at large in (&) Diodor#s: and can we think 
P.:37. all this a mere Dream of his, written when 
| be was foſt aſleep, as our Examiner expreſſes it? 
{1\ Diad, in He was born within 60 Miles of Phintis, and 


Pref futely he that (J) travelbd through Europe 2 


* 
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Afia to view the Places he wrote of, could ſcarce 
be ſo ignorant at home, as to make whole Fleets 
engage and be funk upon dry Land. But if the 
Examiner will ſtill remain obſtinate agaiaſt Dzo- 
dorus and the reſt ; I have one Witneſs more in 
reſerve, whom I dare ſay, he'll allow to be a good 
one. Tis the Honourable Charles Boyle Eſquire, 
the learned Editor of Fbalaris, who in his In- 
dex there has theſe very words; (u Phintia, (% Plia- 
nom called Lycata, a Maritime Town in the Eaſt tis, hedie 
of Sicily, not a Mediterranean as Ptolemee calls Lycata-. 
it. Here's an Authority beyond all Exception, — 4 20. 
not only that there was a Maritime Pbiatia, but „li S 
that Phalaris meant it. The Gentleman per- cili lstere, 
haps may bluſh at this Paſſage: and therefore . Med:- 
I will not bear hard upon him, but only ask him Pran 
one ſhort Queſtion. Phintia a Maritime Town, 
fays the Editor; 2 Mediterranean, fays the Ex- 
miner: Now whether's harder to be proved, 
that the Maritime and the Meditetranean are the 
fame Town, or that the Editor and the Exami- 
ner are the ſame Perſon ? 

But let usobſerve the Inference he makes from 
this Error, as he thought it, of Diadorus: for 
here we may expect the very Quinteſſence of Lo- 
gick. Why may not Diodorus be miſtaken as much P. 123 
in the Date of this Town, as be is in the Situa- 
tion of it? Now the Miſtake in the Situation, 
even ſuppoſing ir a Miſtake, might perhaps be 
five Mile, for that's enough to denominate it 
an Inland Town. But the Miſtake about the 
Date muſt be no lefs than cci xx years: for any 
thing, lefs than that, u ill do the Epiſtles no Scr- 
vice. So that here lies the true import of our 
Examiner's Query; If Diodorus might miſtake 
a League or two, why might he not miſtake 
| H cl xx 


4 


(o) Dioaor. 
lis. xxu. 


% Died. 
ibid. & 
Excerpt. 
Faleſ 265. 
2 ibid. 


* Bid 


Phalariss Time. What Man of common 
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ccLxx years? that is, If Milo the Crotonian could 
carry a Bull, why might he not carry a Brace 
of Elephants ? | 
But that Diodorus has not miſtook himſelf in 
his account of the Date of Phintia, any more 
than in the Situation, we may be as ſure as any 
Hiſtory can make us. (1) For firſt, he could not 
miſtake in the Age of Phintias the Tyrant. He 
has involved him in ſo many Circumſtances, 
and link'd him with ſo many Contemporaries ; 
that a Man muſt hate his own Reputation, who 
will preſume to ſay, that this Phintias was older 
than Phalaris. (o) He had war with Hicetas 
Tyrant of Syracaſe ; that Hicetas, that had ano» 
ther war with Meno the Poiſoner of Agatbocles, 
and was ſucceded by Thyme, or Theno, an Allie 
of 2 He is mention d with (p) De- 
cirs Jubelli the Roman Tribune, whoſe Age we 
know from Pohhbius, and Livy, and Appian He 
had concerns with the (q) Mamertines of Meſſana, 
2 People never heard of in Sicily before the Age 
of Agathocles. He razed to the very Ground 
the * City of Gela, which a whole Cloud of Hi- 
ſtorians wirneſs to have been ſtanding long after 


or Senſe will ſay all theſe Actions are 
and that Phintias lived three Centuries before? 
Can fo excellent an Hiſtorian be ſuſpected of ſuch 


2 groſs piece of Negligence 2 *Tis as abſurd, 


as to affirm, that the Right Reverend the Biſhop 
of Sarum, in his Immortal Hiſtory of the Refor- 
mit ion, may have miſtaken the affairsof Henry the 
tif. for thoſe of Henry the VIII. 

There's a Medal in Coltzius and Paruta, with 
this laſcription , BACI ARE NIA: on one 
eie it has a Dog, and on the other a Head 

| crown'd 


| 


A 


fore this Phantias was a 
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crown'd with Laurel. Goltzixs thinks it's the 
Head of Gelo: and that NIA means the City 

Phintia. And the learned Harduin (r) concurs () H 
with him, that *INTIA relates to the City, 4 Nur- 
n ——— — 
tes opinion, who interprets it of King Phintias. 2, 

For is not Banados da in the Genitive Caſe, = 
exactly like thoſe other Inſcriptions, BAZIAEQ= 
A&SIONTEIOT, BASIAENE IEPNNTMOT; ATA. 
©OKAEOTE BAEIAEDNE ? And the Inſcription is 

placed in the fame manner in all of them ; not 
where the Head is, but upon the Reverſe. Be- 
ſides, the very word BAZIA BNE ſhews, it belongs 
not to Gelo. For in his and his Brother Hiero's 
Coins, that word is not uſed: Diomſius, as it 
ſeems, being the fir ſt Sicilian, that ſtiled himſelf 
Bana in his Without queſtion there- 
long time after Phalaris's 
Age; as appears not only from the word Bao:- 
ic, but from the Head with the Laurel. For 
it was not the cuſtom in Phalariss time for Prin- 
ces to ſet their Images upon the publick Mo- 


(2) Neither could Diodarus, miſtake in the ſecond 
part, that this Phintias founded the City Phin- 
tia, and called it after his own Name. *Tis ob- 
ſervable, that he fays it more 3 
than () once: I biatias, fays he, „ (/) Prod p.868. Ru- 
builds 4 City, naming it Phintia; , 1 ont mat de- 
and in another place, Phintias the 7 4 ; — 
Founder of Phintia. He is very par seg. 
ticular in the Circumſtances of it. 
(t) The Mamertines, ſays he, of Meſſana having (:) Drod. 
fack'd the City of Gela, Phintias King of Agrigen- ?. 874. 
tum (u) pulls down all the Houſes and the Walls of (s) Did. 
the place, and removes the People that were lf — 2. $63. 

2 wilds 


— — 
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bills a City for them (within the Territory of 
Agrigentum) with good Fortifications, and a fine 
Aarket-place and Temple 


s. Will our Examiner 
ſay, that all theſe Buildings were Caſtles in the 
Air? No, but perhaps there might be a City 
there cal'd Phintia before, and Phintias might 
only repair it. No doubt on't : he was at all 
that trouble and Expence purely for the fake of 
a refreſhing Quibble. The Town was a Name- 
ſake of his, and therefore he would rebuild it. 
By the ſame Argument, there was an Alexan- 
dria before Alexander, and a Rome before Ro- 
miulus, But no body heard, you'll fay, of theſe 
Names before the Times of thofe Founders. 
No matter for that. whoever heard of Phintis 
before Phintias's time? Yet our Examiner can 
give you a view of it in the Region of Poſlibili- 
ties | 

Give me leave to add one ſhort remark about 
the Building of Phintia. Diodorus has paſs d 
his word, that the City of Gela was quite razed 
and difpeopled, before Fhintia was built: and that 
the Reſidue of the Geloans were tranſplanted to 
this new Phint ia, and from that time were called 
Phintienſes. But the pretended Author of the 
Epiſtles mentions the Geloans and Phintienſes as 
different people; as if Gela and Phintia were 
both ſtanding at once. The Leontines, fays he, 
and Geloans gave me Money; the Hyblenſes and 
Phintienſes promiſed to lend. So that here we 
have a double Diſcovery, that the Epiſtles are 
{rurious : firſt becauſe they talk of the Phintians, 


Name not heard of in Phalaris's Time; and 


then. becauſe they make them quite different 
trom the Gelvans: though they were both the 
time people, the new City ariſing out of the 
Reiiquics of the old. Mr. 


Phintienſes. o 


, Mr. Boyle is pleaſed to end this Paragraph 
with a little innocent Mirth. Unleſs, ſays he, P. 123 
this Phintia be ſuch another place as Agrigent, a 
Sea-Port Town in the middle of Siczly. Thoſe 
words of mine that he refers to are, The Letters Diſſ ? 50. 
are dated in the middle of Sicily: where there is not 
one Syllable about Agrigentum; but he adds that 
of his own, to make way for his Jeſt. But pray, 
Sir, where had you the Secret, that all Phalars's 
Letters were dated at Agrigentum? Does not 
Suidas ſay, (x) he was Maſter of all Sicily? Do tx) Suid. 
not the Letters pretend, that he conquer d the za. 
Leontines, the Tauromenites, the Zanclcans ? 
Did he not vanquiſh (y) the Szcanz, the Inhabi- () he- 
tants of the Mid-land Country: And could he mus, v, 1. 
not write a Letter in any of theſe Expeditions, 
as well as at home ? Or were Ink and Paper 
ſuch heavy Baggage, that they could not be car- 
ried after him? By the Subject of ſeveral of the 
Letters one would gueſs, they were dated (z } (z) Piu. 
from the Caſtle * his Eull was kept; which 7“ 
was xvii Miles from Agrigentum. But for 
the moſt part they are ſuch common-place ſtuff, 
without any note of Place or Time , that one 
cannot tell where nor when they were written, 
And the Reader may obſerve this, as another 
mark of their Spuriouſneſs. But what then, if 
I had meant Agrzzentum ; when | ſaid, The Let- 
ters ave dated in the middle of Sicily ? 15 not 4- 
grigentum in the very middle of the Iſland, be- 
tween the Eaſt and Weſt Points of it, Pachyuns 
and Lilybeum ? And I conceive, there's a Mid- 
dle of a Line, as well as of a Surface. And 
how if Agrigentam be a Mediterranean Town, 
what will then become of your Jeſt? I have two 
"ey good Authors ro hear it out: Prolemee in 

1 his 
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his Tables that reckons it among the ee, 
Mid-land Cities ; and Mr. Boyle in his Index 
* &evigen- to Phalaris; * igrigent, ſays he, a Mediterranean 
rum urbs City. If Mr. Boyle be fo quarrelſome, that be 
Mediterrs- not agree with himſelf, bow is it poſſible for o- 
22 ther people to agree with him? | 
If the Reader now pleaſes to review, what the 
Examiner has faid upon this firſt Argument; he 
will joyn with me in this Character of it, That all 
the Authorities he has brought, were already in 
my Diſſertation; and that all his Inferences 
are falſe, and may have the honour to be his 
own. 


II. 


N the xc11 Epiſtle, he threatens Steſi- 
chorus the Poet, for raiſing Money 
and Soldiers againſt him at Aluntium and 
Alzſa, , cis Arno x, cis” Anzjony: and 
that perhaps he might be ſnapt, before he 

got home again from Alæſa to Himera, 27 

AN lng ei lu eh. What a pity tis a- 

gain, that the Sophiſt had not read Dio- 

dorus? for he would have told him, that 

this Aleſa was not in being in Phalaris's 

2:»1 p, days. Ir was firſt built by Archonides, a 
24% Sicilianu, Olymp. xciv, 2. or, as others 
2, lay, by the Carthaginians, about Two 
Years before. So that here are above 
Cx Years ſlipt, ſince the lateſt period 
of Phalaris. And we muſt add above a 
dozen more to the reckoning, upon the 


Alxſa. 

Sophiſt s own Score: For this Letter is 
ſuppoſed to bear date, before Stefichorus 
and Phalaris were made Friends; which 


before Stefichorus died; and Phalaris he 
makes to ſurvive him. I am aware, that 
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was a dozen Years, as he tell's his Tale, 2% ,o; 


the fame Author ſays, that there were pied ibit 


other Cities in Sicily, called Alæſa : But 
it is evident from the ſituation, that this 
Alzſa of Archonides is meant in the Epi- 
ſtles ; for this lies on the ſame Coaſt with 
Himera and Aluntium, (to which two 
the Sophiſt here joyns it,) and is at a ſmall 
diſtance from them. And indeed there 
was no other Town of that name in the 
days of the Sophiſt, the reſt being ruin'd 
and torgotten long betore. | 


F our Examiner's Performance in the laſt Se- 
ion was very poor and jejune; we may ex- 
an amends in this. For to encourage him- 
ſelf with a ſmall Victory, he begins his Attack 
upon a fault of the Prefs ; cxx for cxt ; though 
it was nothing to his Subject 
be my own miſtake. And being fluſh'd with 
this little advantage over the Printer, he then 
procedes with his victorious Forces againſt the 
Argument it ſelf. But we ſhall fee by the Event, 
that not the Author of the Epiſtles only, but 
one of nis Editors too may be guilty of Sophi- 
ſtry. | 
"The Doctor, ſays he, finds Steſichorus in danger 
of being ſnapt in bis _— Journey from Alzſa 
4 to 


, even allowing it to 


P. 123. 
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to Himera. Now, with the Examiner's leave, the 
Doctor was more inclined to think it a Voyage 
than a 7eurxey; for both Himera,where Stefichorus 
liv'd, and Aleſaand Aluntium, whither he went, 
are maritime Towns. And the very words 
of Phalaris confirm'd the Doctor in this opinion; 
for he makes this Sarcaſm upon Steſichorus: I 
hear, ſays he, you are writing Nass, the Return 
of the Greeks from Troy: bur you take xo thought 


for your own Return from Alæſa to Himera. 


But it ſail be hard for you to eſcape my bands; 
and that ſbal be as bad to you, as the Capharean 
Rocks, and Charybdis were to them. There's a 
greater Propriety in this compariſon, if Steſicho- 
714 was to come home by Sca; than if he was 
to come by Land. And 'twas at Sea, as it's 
pretended, that he was ſnapt at laſt; as he was 
failing from Pach/ uus to Pelcponneſus. 

I obſerved, that becauſe there had been ſeveral 
Alſa's in Sict'y, this Argument would be of no 
Force, aniefs we could know which of them was 
meant in the Epiſtles. And that I thought, 
might be determined from the very Circumſtan- 
ces of the Action. Steſichorus is ſuppoſed to 
fail from Himera to Alæſa and Aluntium. Now 
the Ala of Archonides being a Sea-port Town, 
and 1; ing exactly in the way between #/imera 
and Aluntium ; there was no queſtion, as I 
thought, but this was the place, mention'd in 
che Epiſtics. Eſpecially fince there is good 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the other Alæſas (if 
there were any other) were Mediterranean 
Towns. For if they had been Port Towns, and 
more ancient than the Age of Phalaris ; tis al- 
moſt impoſſible, bur that in the Puxick, or Athe- 
zin, cr Roman, er Civil Wars, in Sicih, — 

| mu 


in 
xl 
fn 
f 
U 

0 
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muſt have been ſome Naval Action there; and 
then the Hiſtorians could never have been fo ig- 
norant of them, as it appears they all were. 
But Mr. B. deſires to borrow this Argument p. 124. 
for a Moment, and be will prove juſt the contrary 
to what I haue proved, that this Alzſa is not up- 
on the ſame Coaſt with Aluntium. I perceive 
tis dangerous lending this Gentleman any thing. 
He borrow'd the MS Pbalaris, and now he 
borrows an Argument : but he makes a wrong 
uſe of both of them; and then caiumniates him 
that lent them. Firſt he quite miſtakes the Form 
of the Argument ; and ſuppoſes that to be the 
Conclufion, which is the Minor Propoſition. 
For I do not\prove by this way of Argument, 


That Alæſa i: the ſame Coaſt with Aluntium. 
That I ſu and premiſe as known, from An- 


toninus's Itinerary, Diodorus, and Strabo ; who 
all defcribe it in that Situation. Methinks a 
Man, that had a Syſtem of Logic made and 
printed for his own uſe, might have beenable ro 
reduce an Argnment into the Form of a Syllo- 
giſm. My Argument lies thus: 
Alæſa, Himera, and Aluntium are mention'd 
together in the Epiſtle, as Sea-Towns and 
near one another. 
But Alæſa of Archonides is a Sca-Town in the 
Neighbourhood of Himera and Aluntium. 

Therefore Aeſa of Archonides is the Alz/a 
mention'd in the Epiſtle. 

But ler us fee what Exploits he will do, if 1 
lend him the Argument. Tally fays, Haleſini, P. 1:4 
** Catinenſes, Panormitam, & c. and again, Ha- 
* leſimi, Catinenſes, Tyndaritam, &c. "Tis e- : 
** vident therefore, that Alaſa is upon the ſame — * 
Coaſt with Catana; that is, br OW 
—_ 
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(s) Inde x. Phal. Aeſa. fay it is. 
Cic. in Ver. 3. Maritims eft 
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t directly oppoſite to Aluntium. This he nick- 


names my way of Argument : though it be juſt as 
much like it, as Planudes's Picture of e£ſop is 
like the Original. When either the defign of the 
Writer, or the Circumſtances of the thing it 
ſelf, plainly intimate, that the places mention'd 
together are near one another, we may infer 
that they are ſo: as firſt l know from the deſign 
of the Writers ( becauſe Strabo and Antoninus 
mention the Towns in order) that Al ſa of 
Archonides is in the Neighbourhood of Himers : 
and again, I know, that Aleſe in the Epiltle is 
ſuppoſed in the Næighbourhood of Himera, from 
the Circumſtances of the Aclion. But what is 
there like theſe in the paſſage of Cicero? All Si- 
cily had been pillaged by Verres; and there were 
from all the Towns to inform againſt 
him at Rome: Now Cicero was not obliged, like 
a Geographer, to mention each of them accor- 
ding to their Situation ; but rather according 
to the Quality and Wealth of the People. 

But who is this, that makes all this Contro- 
verſie about Aleſa in the Epiſtle? Is this the 
fame Mr. Boyle, that was the Editor of theſe Epi- 
files? ſo he gives himſelf out to be: and yet 
that Editor has deſcribed this Aleſa in the E- 

piſtle, to be the very fame that I 
For he ſays (a Aleſs is 
Town on the Weſt fide of 


a Sea- 


” occidentalieri inſure f. tze Ifand,Cic. in Verrem 3. Now 


tere. And again, Alvnti- 
m, von procul ab Aleſa. 


this Situation agrees with no o- 
ther, than the Aliſa of Archonides : 
and we are ſure Cicero meant that very Town, 
from thoſe words of Diodoru,; 


(5) Sig Tv <a> po- ( That the Romans gave to A. 
wiv eu GN læſa 7 Archonides an Immunity 
D.oa. o 246. from 


| 
| 


his admired 


meant in the Epiſtles, becauſe there was ns ad 
Town of that Name in the days of the Sophiſt. 
Now in thoſe words of mine that he refers to, 
there is nothing like becauſe; neither are they 
brought there as an Argument to prove, what 
he fays they are. After I had fully proved, 
that the Writer of the Epiſtles meant Arcboni- 


ders Aleſa; I concluded with this, And indeed 


there was no other Town of that name in the days 
of the Saphiſt. Which I did not defign for a 
Argument; for that would plainly ſup- 
poſe the thing in Queſtion, That the Epiſtles 
were writ by a Sophiſt. But I added them on- 
ly as an account 4 priori, How it came about 
that the Sophiſt ſhould mention that Asa. 
And the Account I take to be and ratio- 
nal, that no other Alæſa was heard of in the 
days of the Sophiſt. 


The 


2 


P. 124. 


ol 
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The very deſign then of this Period is miſ- 
repreſented by the Examiner; but he is miſta- 
ken too incidentally, as he dreſſes up his Infe- 

P. 12 rence. find, ſays he, in theſe Foiltles the 
names of Aſtypalza, Himera, Zancle, Towns 
= of dar tas ore "the days of the Sopbiſt. If 

(4) Phai. Mr. B. means Aſftypales (4d), a City of Crete, 

Edit.Oxon. where he fancies Phalaris was born, I can readi- 
ly agree with him, that that Town was quite 
out of date, both before and after the days of the 
Sophiſt, till Phelaris's Editors firti *:1md it out. 

P. 125. But Mr B. forgets, that he is diſput ing .. 2 ſtr ange 
fort of People, who won't allow, that jt zpalea 
in the Epiſtles is a Town of Crete, but a City 
and Iſland in the Ægean Sea; which City, th 

believe, was not out of date in the days of the 
be) Strabs, Sophiſt. For it was (e) ſtanding in Tiberiuss and 

2-488. (f) Titus's Time; and for ought Mr. B. or 1 

(f) Plin. know,many Centuries after. But grant it only as 

23. Jow as Titus: I believe the Author of Phalars's 
yon might live before that time; for I find 

the forged Letters of Euripides were extant in 
Tiberius's days. And I can allow the fame An- 
tiquity to the counterfeit Phalaris, Iis aQue- 
ry therefore, whether I do not think him older, 
thay the Examiner himſelf does ? 

I would fumm up the Particulars of this ſe- 
cond Head, if the Examiner*'s Performance could 
bear recapitulating. But it's too thin and ten- 
der to endure handling again. I referr it all to 
the Readers, and let it ſtand or fall by the 
Judgment of that Jury. 


Thericlean Cups. 


III. 


HE Lxx Epiſtle gives an account of 
ſevera! rich Preſents to Polyclitns 
the Meſſen:an Phy ſician, for doing a great 
cure upon Phalaris. Among the reſt, he 
names 7771 jor One Cet Jorg, ten 
couple of Thericlean cups. But there is a- 
nother thing, beſides a pretty Invention, 
very uſeful to a Lyar; and that is, a good 
Memory. For we will fu our Author 
to have once known ſomething of theſe 
Cups, the time and the reaſon they were 
firſt called ſo ; but he had unhappily for- 
got it, when he writthis Epiſtle. They 
were Drinking-Cups, of a peculiar 
ſhape, ſo called from the firſt Contriver 
of them, oneThericles a Corinthian Potter. 
* Pliny, by miſtaking his Author Theo- Lis. xvi. 
phraſtus, makes him a Turner. The £27. 40- 
words of Theophraſtus are theſe, + Tozrwd- & There. 
| taX 95 l 27 QUT (Teuwp?Is) A One i cli mme, 
xActss, a3: und dr wa tzywiarcy Deg; * 
42% mans ; That the Turners make Theri- ſolirus fo- 
clean Caps of the Turpentine tree, which 2 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe made zy i. v. cap a 
the Potters. Here can nothing be ga- 
thered hence, to make Tbericles himſelt a 
Turner ; for after He had firſt invented 
them, they were called 7hericlean, ew 
their 


— 
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their ſhape, whatſoever Artificer made 
them, and whether of Earth, or of Wood, 
or of Metal. But as I faid, by the gene- 
ral conſent of Writers, we muſt call him 
a Potter. Heſychius, G nAu®, A 
* Is Lexi- & IO S One e Ne ν,Ee⸗. La- 
phane,p. cian. R ywywh morn, dd One , . 
960 Ftymologicon M. Ore Ac A, fv Mi 
yun, TaaTO. R One inn; tmoinow, 
ws nm EZ &, 5 N e Kas un- 
1. The words of Eubulus, whom he 
£5. xi. N cites, are extant in Athene@us. 

471 Kk Q , © þ 1 5 H ; 
"H One i223; Ts ν , Wi Fo vos. 
And again ; 

Q d Ker ur „ ot One axArs Trove 

Exroge, noiAn; Azores ed Scl. Ing. 

Now the next thing to be enquired, is 
the Age of this Tbericles; and we learn | 
that from Athenexs ; one Witneſs indeed, 
but as good as a multitude, in a matter of 
this nature. This Cup, lays he, 
1 ar mas was invented by Thericles the 
249 Onecais 5 Koi Corinthian Potter, who was 
Kexueve » eres Tis Contemporary with Ariſtopha- 


E- 3 nest be Comedian. And in all 


probabilicy, he had this in- 
dication from fome Fable of that Poet's 
now loſt; where that Corinthians was 
mention d, as one then alive. But al! 
the Plays that we have leit of his, are 
known 


Thericlean Cups. 


known to have been written and ated 
between the Lxxx11x and xcvir Olym- 
piads, which is an interval of XXXVI 
years. Take now the very firſt year of 
that number; and Thericles, with the 
Cups that had their appellation from him, 
_ — cxx years after Phalari's 
t 
But I muſt remove one Objection that 
may be made againſt the force of this Ar- 
gument : for ſome ancient 
ive a quite different account, why 


GW were called Thericlean. Some de- 
rive the word Se , do 7 Mo 


wv, from the Skins of Beaſts that were figu- 


red upon them : and Pamphilus the Alex- , 
andrian would have them called fo, ]. 


Ts egg Ne, becauſe Beaſts were ſca- 
red and frightned, when, in Sacrifices, Wine 
was poured pon them out of thoſe Cups. 
So I interpret the words of Pam pbilus; 
Ad Ts 7 Advurov Tv; egg xAorfs, - 
Syn Ti; NU Tay TE KT a7, For 
what is more ord! in old Authors, 
than the memory of that cuſtom of pour- 
ing wine on the heads of Victims: 

Ioſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima 

Dido 

Candentis vaccæ media inter cornua fudit. 

Nor are wild Beaſis only called Syzes, 
but tame too, ſuch as Bulls and Cows ; 


os 
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P. 1209. 
Li ad. 


P. 273. 


ſaubon would read o793:rrz in this 
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as the Epigrammatiſt calls the Minotaure, 
A Seer wo Ynex. I cannot therefore 
comprehend why the moſt learned I. Ca- 


and not o7»3:rz. For I own, I fee lit- 
tle or no ſenſe in it, according to his Le- 
dion. And as for the Authority of the 
ancient Epitomizer of Athenew, who, 
he ſays, reads it o723:»7w; one may be 
certain, 'twas a literal fault in that Copy 
of him that Caſaulon uled. For Euſtathi- 
as, who appears never to have ſeen the 
true Atheneus, but only that Epitome, 
reads it in his Book «T»3:rzz, and took 
it in the ſame ſenſe that I now interpret 
it, H Sim ens None omed D K 
29U7% xuNC: TURSTE. 

And now for theſe two derivations of 
the word O12/zAuZ. ; was ever any thing 
fo forced, fo frigid, ſo unworthy of refu- 
tation ? Does not common Analogy plain- 
ly ſhew, that as from H-#z23; comes Heg- 
Ne, from SopoxAns,ZopiznauG., and ma- 
ny ſuch like; ſo ©1r-zax«% mult be from 
Our? beſides fo many expreſs Autho- 
rities for it, which I have cited before. To 
which I may add that of Julias Pollux, 
On? /xaam x, Karon co dm TH ντνπ]¾ ray: 
and Plutarch in P. mils, "Orr: Tx; 
Armor rg, &, SeAeutns, &, OnamAcw; 
— og and Clemens Alexand. 


I : 
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Etter be- One Ac Twe; Ne, &, Ay- 
TROovid , 2 Karymegs. For one may 
juſtly inferr, that both Plutarch and Cle- 
mens believed ©rewxacu to be from Oye i- 
xAzs ; becauſe thaw joyn them with thoſe 
other Cups, all which had their names 
from Men, that either invented or uſed 
_ TL a Manuſcript note 
pon that Clemens ; One ix Ne 
S TS £pwearTra. So that 


— the whole, let Pamphila and thoſe 


other Grammarians help him as they can, 
our Sophiſt ſtands fully convicted, up- 
on — Indictment, of Forgery and Im- 


_ Examiner has been frugal and ſpa- 
ring of his Learning upon the former To- 
dn that he might lay it out more profuſely 
— this Third; at the ſame time that his 
Friend Phalaris was exercifing his Liberality 
upon his Phylician Pohclitus. 


And firſt he endeavours to cut the Knot, that 


he may fave the hard labour of looſing it. The 
Text of Phalaris, as it ſtands now, is, Kee u- 
eitov Oneman oy C:uyn Jing. What. fays he, if it 
was heretofore, Tlomeiov 3 Hege, Heraclean or 


Herculean Cups inſtead of Thericlean? Ti à very 


inconſiderable alteration, and yet it ſalves all | a- 
greewith Mr. B. that this alteration of his is e- 
very way very inconſiderable I wort contend with 
him about the unreaſonable Licence he takes in 
changing a plain Reading againſt the Authori- 
ty of three MSS, 0 of Editions, 


purely 
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purely to ſerve a turn. Another man perhaps 
would have diſputed it, but I am willing to en- 
courage Criticiſm in every well-wiſher. The only 
Exception that I'll now make againſt his Emen- 
dation, is this, That there never was any fort 
or faſhion of Cups that were called Herculean. 
"Tis true, Athexe4s in his Catalogue of Cups 
reckons the Herculean, Hearaevr ; but he meant 
not, that it was a Species of Cups of ſuch a ſhape, 
fo denominated from Hercules ; but it was one 
_firgle Cup, that Hercules made uſe of on a par- 
Ala ticular occaſion. (4 He tells ns from Piſander, 
p- 469- Panyaſis, and Pherecydes, that when Hercules de- 
fign'd to go to Erythea, an Ifle in the Weſtern 
Ocean; he forced the Sun to lend him his Cup, 
that he uſes to fail in from Weſt to Eaſt every 
night; and in that Cup hepaſs'd over to Erythes. 
And he proves further out of Steſichorus, Anti- 
machus, and A ſchylus; that there was ſuch a 
fabulous Tradition, about the Sun's failing over 
(6) 4 the Ocean every night in a (5) Cup. Apolodo- 
ru, tells the ſame Story /c), that the Sun lent 
(c) A. Hercules his Golden Cup to fail in. Antiqua bi- 
— b. ſtoria eſt, ſays Macrobius, Herculem poculo, tan- 
1 quam navigio, vectum i 3 maria tram ſiſſe. 
The vulgar Editions read it vextis inſtead of 
(4) Macrob. veftum (d). Ii, an old Story, that Hercules 
Saturn. v. paſyd over the Sea in a Cup, as if it had been a 
oy Ship. And he names his Authors, the ſame 
that Athenzus quotes, Panyaſss and Pherecydes. 
Bur Athen:us adds, that according to MAimner- 
(% E mus "tis a (e) Golden Bed, and not a Cup, that 
XgvTm. the Sun uſes to ſail in; nay, that if we believe 
the Author of Titanomachia, and cne Theoclytus, 
(f) Asns. tis () 4 Cauldron. And thence it is, that 
(g)Exftath. (g) Alexander Epbeſius ſays, Hercules faiPd toEry- 


od Diem. e in a Brozen an. N- 
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| XaAnele 5 Aim ur Meviter murny. 
And fo fay / b) Servizs and (i) Albricut: but (i) (>) Servi- 


ton denies this, and calls it a brazen Ship, © 44 An. 

Xexxeiy 2xg79 H e EguItine. 3 4 

If 4 in this place do not lignifie a Cup ,,; | 

in the faſhion of a Ship. Now upon the whole, (4) aber. 

I conceive tis moſt evident, that the Hercalean fragm. Ca. 

was one ſingle particular Cup, uſed once only by /**52-782- 

Hercules upon extraordinary ſervice : not imita- 

ted and multiplied into a ſort or faſhion, fo as xx 

pair of ſuch Cups might be ted by Phala- 

14, *Twas fo far from being a vulgar Cup 

for domeſtick uſes; that as we have ſeen above, 

tis not known among Writers, what ſhape or 

faſhion it was of, nor indeed whether it was a 

Cup or no. This Explication of Athenexs will 

perhaps ſeem new to our Examiner; but he'll 

be ſatisfied *ris the true one, if he pleaſes to take 

that Author, whom he has abuſed and reviled 

ſo much, once more into his hand. Or if Au- 

thority goes further with him than bare Reaſon , ba 

F have Euſtathins to vouch for it; who, after 

he has ſet down this very of Athene«s, 

I mean out of his Epitome, concludes thus; | 

] So that the Herculean Cup is that, which is ( b 

ed alſu the Sun's Cup. 3 
In the ſame manner At benen puts Neves, 9 7 * uh 

the Neſtorean in his Catalogue of Cups; not e fN- 

that there were a fort of Cups of that name and =<s aye: 

faſhion ; but it was a particular Cup of Neſtor's 27% 7% 4 

deſcribed iy Homer (u. my FP 

Tee 5 Jimes aeiag rats, 7 0:0T7y iy 6 es 631. 

Xevazinis NN“ ai, v, Oc 

There were many Diſputes among the old Gram- 

mar fans about the ſhape of this Cup, which 

ey gather'd from Homer's account of it; and 

=o many 
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many Treatiſes were written upon the Subject: 
which is a ſure Indication, that it was not in 
common uſe. (o) Dionyſus Thrax, a Gram- 
marian of great Note, to ſhew his Scholars the 
figure of it, by a more ſenſible way, than a ver- 
bal Deſcription, got a Work-man to make one 
in Silver according to his Directions, the Metal 
being provided at the Charge of his Scholars. 
This, I preſume, will convince the Examiner, 
that no ſuch Cups, called Neftoreax, were then 
in faſhion. And in truth the Heu and the 
Nees were words never heard of, but out of 
the mouths of Grammarians. Atheneus there- 
fore has not brought one ſingle Author, that 
uſed either of thoſe names ; nor has Pollux made 

any mention of them in his Chapters of Cups. 
Bur, Mr. B. will ſay, are not Heraclean Cups 
ment ion d in Cicero, among the wealth of Verres, 
which he had amaſs'd together out of Sicily, the ve 
ry place where the Scene of theſe Letters lay? His 
words are, (p) Pocula duo qu-dam, que Hera- 
clea nominantur. This Paſſage our Examiner 
met with in Sa/maſius's Notes upon Solinus; and 
perceiving that that great Man did not approve 
this vulgar Lection, he thus animadverts upon 
him: Salmaſius, ſays he, wil not allow the preſent 
Reading of Heraclea ; but, like @ true Critic, 
without any Authority, ſubſtitutes T hericlea in 
the room of it. He ſhews, what Claſs of Critics 
himſelt is in, by this little inſult upon a true one. 
But by what Authority does our Examiner affirm, 
that Salmaſins did it without any Authority? If 
he had hut caſt his Eyes upon the moft common 
Editions of Cicero, he would have feen there, 
that two MS Copies have it Tberidia, and ano- 
thr  beridiz; which a Man of the ſmalleſt Ac- 
| quaintance 
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288 with Books will eafily know to be 
Tbericlia; d being put for c/ in infinite pla- 
ces. And before Salmaſins was born, this fame 
Correction was ſtarted by Gul. Canterns (4) ; (4) Conte- 
who ſays, ſome Perſons affirm'd that the MS 28 
have it exprelsly Thericlea, Here, I ſuppoſe, is Vn in 
ſufficient Authority for ſubſtituting this Read- ſeripei gui- 
ing. But the beſt Authority is what I have 4 £ibris 
newly laid before him, that there were no ſuch — 
Cups call'd Fleraclean. And if Cicero had Jane qur of- 
meant ſuch, he would have calPd them not He- ſcrunt. 
raclean, but Herculean. 

But Atheneus talks of a (r) cee Hegratun- (r] Athen. 
x5, which the Examiner would interpret, an 2 = 
Heraclean or Herculean Bowl. This Objection / * * 1 


very eaſily. Some, , ſays Athenzus, call this (0 P. goo. 
Bowl Heracleotick, from Fi-rcules, who firſt uſed 
this ſort in his Expeditions. His way is, to ſet + 
| down the ſeveral Opinions, though they be falſe 
and abſurd ; as the ridiculous Derivation of The- 4 
riclean Cups from Sve, or Mens xaover ; which i 
we have ſpoken of above. And thus he has im- 
parted to us that Etymology of Heracleoric, 1 
though it be againſt all Rules of Analogy. Burt a 
he has ſufficiently intimated his own Opinion, i 

that they are called fo from Heraclea, the Town 
of their Manufacture; and for the fame reaſon j 
they are called alſo Bæotic; becauſe this Hera- 
clea was in or near Bæotia. Lis true, theſe | q 
Cups had the Herculean Knot wrought upon the . ne | 
Ears of them; yet that did not give them their a Ag. 
name: but it was put there, becauſe Heraclea, 
the Town where the Cups were made, had its 
Original and Name from Hercules. For this (:) See 4. 
was (t) Heraclea Trachin, ſituate near the foot 3 

12 of n 
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of Oeta, where Hercules was burnt. Theſe 
Bowls therefore were called Heracleot ic from the 
place of their Manufacture ; as others upon the 
ſame account were called Rhodzan, Hracuſian, 
Chalcidic, Auxzngyes- SO there were Heracleo- 
ric Nuts, Heraclcotic Crabfiſh, fo called from 
another Heraclea, a City of Pontus. | 
Our Examiner being thus battled in his alte- 
ration of Phalaris's Text; he now reſolves to 
turn about, and try to maintain it as it now 
ſtands. Atheneus affirms, that Thericies lived 
in Ariſtophane -s time: and be, ſaid I, in 4 caſe 
of Hiſtory und Philology, 4 a Witneſs as good as a 
F. 147- multitude. The Examiner endeavours to ridi- 
cule the very Expreſſion, as far as his 
Jeſts can help him out. But methinks he might 
(a) Had have remember'd his « Homer: 
luress 30 avg mAAGY avmati& AAA 
(x) Aut bol. Or that E igram upon (x) Heraclitus : 
you. E'; $«ot ar 3Fgwnt+ rei 
One man to me is as good as 30000. Or the 
(3) Cie. is ſiying of Antimachus, (3) Plato mibi wnus eſt in- 
Brute. ſtar multorum miiilium. But for fear he ſhould 
fall foul upon theſe Authors ; as he has upon 
(z) >. 26, Manilias and Laertius and others (⁊), becauſe 
4, Se. he thought I had an eſteem for them, ll give 
"EY him his own Favourite Author Phalaris, who 
(a) >. g3, thus complements one Epicharmws, (a) One fuck 
Ei; 2vig ma 4s JOU 15 d mu to me, as all Sicily is. 
Eel ai The two next Pages are ſpent in a tedious in- 
T& 47 hid Drelamation (thev are his own words to a 
better Writer, Dion Chryſ-tom) about Athene- 
vey. 5's not Citing his Authors to ſhew the Age of 
Tiericles, The thort of his Speech is this, That 
e won't take Athenæus word for a ſingle Far- 
£1.29, unlets he get ſomebody to be bound for 
| bim. 


": 
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him. But there is one ſtroke in it, of a more 
ſubcle Turn than the reſt, that ſhews the won- 
derfull Sagacity of our Examiner. Athenzus 
had made this Thericles Contemporary with A- 
riſtopbanes the Poet. This, ſays the Examiner, 
he had no down-right Witneſs of : but only he 
had never read, or did not then call to mind any 
older Author that ſpoke of him For obſervable 
it is (yes, I pray you Sirs, obſerve it) that . P. 149 
mong the ſeveral Duotations, in which be abounds 
on this head, there is none that runs higher, than 
the Age of that Poet. New certainly there was 
never ſuch a ſharp ſighted Obſervator, fince the 
famous Lynceus faw through a Mill ſtone. A- 
then eus, when he enters upon this head, expreſsly 
declares, that this Thericles lived in iriſtopha- 
ness time: and yet obſervable it is, that he 
no body, that mentions him before Ari- 
ophanes's time. Now in my opinion it had been 
much more obſervable,it he had produced any Te- 
ſtimony before the time of .4r:/#»phanes. For that 
would have been as flat a Contradiction to what 
he had newly delive:*d,asour Examiner's Contra- 
dictions are, to what the Editor of ”halaris fays. 
But ſince Atbenæus has fo little credit with 
| Mr. B. that he won't believe a word he fays, 
without a Voucher: Pil endeavour to produce 
a Witneſs for him, Eubulus the Comic Poet. 


— 
3 
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H Onemals ms ,, Ik ny v. | 
| I made, fays he, the Earthen Ware purer, than 
| Thericles did bis Cups, when be was young. Thoſe 
that know Style and Language, will agree with 
me, that the laſt words, viz" %, mult be 
reterr'd to Theracles ; 3 
4 
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firſt Perſon, as the Latin Tranſlator has mi- 
ſtaken them. And I take them to be an intima- 
tion, that Thericles was alive, when this Play 
was acted; and that he was old then and paſt 
his Work. This 1 dare fay is the beſt andneat- 
eſt Explication, that can be put upon the words, 
and therefore I believe it the trueſt. For if 
Thericles had been long dead before the Age of 
Eubulus, (fo long, as to be older than Phalaris) 
the Poet would not have added thoſe words, 
when he was young. For how could he know 
then, that Thericles lived fo long, that he left 
off his T'rade, or at leaft did not work at it with 
his own hands, as the words imply ? Thericles 
therefore by this account, was an old Man in 
the time of Eubulus, and flouriſhed, x7! # Aewr- 
garn, in Ariſtophanes's days. And this is re- 
markably confirmed by the Teſtimony of Chro- 
(3) Sud nology. For Eubulus lived (b) Olymp. ci, in 
EH the middle Interval, between the old and the 
new Comedy: and Plutus, the laſt of, Ariſto- 
phanes's Plays, was acted (c) Olymp. xcyn, 4; 
wer, ad Which is about x years before, So that the fame 
Fla man might be in his Prime in Ariſtophanes's 
time, and decrepit in Enbulus's. 

The Examiner has been ſo perpetually miſtaken, 
ſince his very firſt ſetting out, that I could wiſh 
tor a little Variety, he would be once in the right. 
But I nd he won't oblige me yet; for he falls 
into a new Error in the very next Paragraph. 

Athenzuss words are, (d) One 
(a) then 479. Ka- Thericles, who lived about the 
ru, e, 5 1.94 tine of Ariſtophanes, is ſaid (or 


AI aur? Onercans, :; 
20ers mig 1 el; x7 i reported) to bave made this ſort 


3 Aeisv pen. of Cup. Tis the Examiner's 
| own Tranſlation ; and he makes 


this 
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this obſervation upon the place; That the Au- P. 150. 
thor ſays, — faid, be : which is 
an expreſſion of diſtruſt, and that he was not ſatiſ- 


fied of the truth of the report. Now to _ 
purpoſe our Examiner remarked this, it's hard 
to underſtand. For that Thericles lived in Ari- 
Rophanes's time, Athenaeus ſpeaks poſitively ; 
witneſs Mr. B's own Verſion of his words. And 
this is all we 


on Athbenens's Credit 

for ; for as to the other point, that Thericles 
invented the Cups, we have ten witneſſes at 

leaſt, beſides Athencus. What ſervice then can 

he do his cauſe from this A437a:, though it re- 

ally fignified ſuch a diſtruſt? But this fanſied 

diſtruſt is another Error, of near affinity to 

the former. For Alpers, is ſo far from being a 

token of want of Evidence, that it is principally 

uſed upon the contrary account, when the gene- 

rality of Writers are agreed. When a fingle 

witneſs ſays a thing, he is commonly menti- 

on d by name; but when the Evidence is nume- 

rous, and cannot all be brought in, then they 

ſay, Aizz7a or $a, Even this paſſage under 

debate might have given the hint to the Exami- 

ner: for after our Author had faid A*z47e,, he 

brings three witneſſes to that very point. But 

I'll give him an inſtance of another Writer. 

(4d) Ate, Tis faid, fays Laer- 

tius, that as Pythagoras chanced (i) Laert. in Pythag. 
to ſbew bis Thigh naked, it ap- Ain 5 dury N wwe 
r to be Gold. The reaſon eser + war 
why he ſays Alves here, when d xtr. 


in other places he names his Author , is not 
the want of witneſſes, but the abundance of 
them ; 10 that twas needleſs to name particu- 


lars. And that this is true, it manif:|t!; appears 
FSR Es from 
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from the many Writers yet extant that affirm 
the fame ſtory, Apollonius, Plutarch, Lucian, 
lian, Porphyry, famblichus, Ammianus, Cc. 


Again fays Laertius; Atzaras, (f Pythagoras is 


ibid. ſaid to have adviſed his Scholars to fay this Verſe 


P. 151. 


every day, when they came home, 
NnmesCyy, Td” TesZa, 7 UI Nov a $7:Af on. 
Now the Authors, that ſay the fame thing, the 
Writer of the Golden Verſes, Cicero, Porphyry, 
St. Hierom, are a full proof that this A43*7a: does 
not here import a defect of proof; but rather a 
ſuperfluity of it. 

I had faid, Common Analogy plainly ſhews, that 
as from Hezzais comes Hen, from Eoporais, 
Toba -, and many ſuch like; fo Quel- 
muſt be from — The Examiner acknow- 
ledges the Derivation is true; but the Argu- 
ment, he ſays, is ſtark naught. For let us try 
it, ſays he, in another inſtance. As from Amwaing 
comes Am, ſo from axis the Philoſopher 
muſt come S virens. Now with the leave 
of our pert Examiner, this inſtance of his is no 
inſtance at all. For the Analogy, that I ſpoke of, 
does not extend to all words that have termina- 
tion in 6; but only to the compound words 
ending in , from M gloria: as beſides 
the words I named before, Ba, Ba ; 
Zero, Exvoracr&Þ}; Awrans, AAN ; and fo 
nA, AtumegtAlis, Means, Ocwuorals, &c. 
all form their Adjectives in . Now let 
him give one ſingle inftance, if he can, of a 
word ending in zxa««&r, that does not follow this 
Analogy ; and then his boyith Witticiſms and 
doggeril Rhimes, which he has ſpurted here, will 
come in more ſeajonably. But at preſent he only 
expoſes himſelf, by breaking his unmannerly 
Jeſts upon his own miſtakes, But 
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But let Atbenens be as poſitive as he will, 


that Thericles and Ariſtophanes were Contem- 
poraries, Mr. B. will confute him out of his 
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own words, (g) Kai wm” AE or Hon Oner- Abe. 
xAnp i # Heanaiea mvorre: which he tranſlates, ? 47* 


And does not Alexis introduce Hercules drinking 
out of 4 Thericlean Cp? Now our Examiner 
has committed a double Error about this one 
Sentence. Firſt he has not conſtrued the words 
right; for «47+ is not in this place a Particle 
of Interrogation, which is the moſt poſitive 
way of affirming ; but on the very contrary tis 
a word of doubting, Fortaſſe, Perhaps, or, it may 
be, that Alexis intreduces. This the Examiner 
might have learnt in thoſe very Dictionaries, that 


he talks ſo much of; or in Hud s ( Com- (5; P. g1c. 


mentaries, where ſeveral Paſſages of Athenzus 
himielf are cited to prove it. And indeed A. 
then us could not be poſitive, that Alexis meant 
the Thericlean Cup; for the Poet's words are 
only theſe, as they now ſtand: 
— Four & I £5 won 
Him wan, I NC av *Zig mvirds EA — 
Bur the true reading ot them is rather thus: 
— T? I" i; ui Hime wings 
But at laſt, comig to bimſel*, he called for a Cup 
of Wine. The very words 3412u«& and was 
confirm the Conjecture about *rr»s ; for fo Pu- 
zarch, Torn 5 e ,es; and an Author in 


(i) Suidas , "Te rv *yiugr, And the laft (i) S v. 


Sy llable in 2c: was loſt, becauſe g; follow'd it. 
And fo much by way of Emendztion. But, as 
I faid, Atbenæus could nor be p:4::7e ; for the 
whole Streſs lay upon the word wane Alexis, 
lays he, introduces Hercules drinking in a C- 
/:; and perhaps he meant the Th. iclear. 

| (&) For 
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ens i For that the m—_— was 4 Chatice, The- 
aus is a plain 4 itneſs. Theſe arc the v 
— — this is the true tenſe of that 
meeicnn Paſſage. 
Seba. But fays Mr. B. If Athenzus could ſuppoſe, 
P. 152. that Hercules and a Thericican Cup were brought 
upon the Stage together; be muſt ſuppoſe too, that 
the Thericlean Cup was as ancient as Hercules; 
or elſe it would have been abjurd and ridiculous. 
Here's the fecord Miſtake of our Examiner ; 
for Atbenaus knew very 
of the Greek Comedies did not tie themſelves 
ſo ſtrictly to the Rules of Chronology. 
might have a thouſand Inſtances of it, which we 
cannot now come at. But there are enough yet 
extant, to make the Examiner repent his raſh- 
neſs, in taxing ſo greatan Author. Anaxandri- 
des in a Play called Hercules (becauſe Hercules 
was the chief Perſon brought in upon the 
(1) alu. Stage) (/) mentions Argas the Muſician, who 
6 was ie when the Play was acted. The fame 
Poet in another Play called Protefslaus, from 
the Hero of that name, that was ſlain by He- 
(m) 4 hen. For (m), ſpeaks of the ſame Argas, and Antigeni- 
131. das, and Cephiſodot us, three Muſicians, and J- 
phicrates a Athenian General, and Citys King 
of Thrace ; all of them then living i in the Poet's 
Al on time. () Diphilus the Comedian in his 
599. Sappho introduced Archilochus and Hipponax, as 
Gallants to that Lady: though one of them 
was dead before ſhe was born ; and ſhe dead, be- 
fore the other was born. Nay Alexis himſelf, 
(o) Aber. in his (o) Linus, brings Linus upon the Stage, 
> 64 inſtructing his Pupil Hercules, and _ him 
Books to chuſe of, 


Oe 


well, that the Writers 


w -— 60 =" = £AaA © tc A 


He 
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Ogeede Lev, Hate, Texywdle, 
Xoi eG, Ou O-, Exixagu&, Svyyogpuare 
Harne m — 
Orpheus, Heſiod, Tragedies, Cherilus, Homer, 
Epicharmus, and all forts of Authors: but Her- 
cules makes choice of one Simon's Art of Cookery. 
Can we delire an inſtance more appoſite, and 
more full againſt our Examiner? Here's the 
fame Poet Alexis brings the fame perſon Her- 
cules with Epicharmus in his hand: and why 
might he not as well introduce him with a The- 
riclean Cup in his hand? 

But beſides all this, had we no ſuch 
af this Liberty of the Greek Comedians, 


could ſtill defend Arben tus againſt the infales of 


our Examiner. For he forgets, that Hercules 


was a God, and conſequently, in the Poet's 
Creed, he eat and drunk even in Thericles'stime. 
And had not Hercules ſeveral Temples 2 and were 
not Cups frequently among the Donarics pre- 
ſented to the Gods? Nay the Thericlean are ex- 
preſsly mention'd, as (9 Donaries in the Acrs- (v) Pole | 
polis at Athens. Hercules therefore might have . s 
ſeveral Thericleans among his own Plate. For © _ 
what Preſent could be more proper to ſuch 89 
Fuddler as he was, Han AI beriet one of the big- q 
geſt faſhions ot C us, ſome of them holding () (9) Aber | 
above ſeven % that is, hve of our Pints? 472 

Nay, allow chat Herewles was a Hero only, 
and 19 G a 3 ; e n the Heroes too might he in- 
troadu. d ing in Thericles's Ware. For they 


alſo bat edi Temples and Donaries, and they v2 Zen. 
paſs'd incir time merrily, eating and drinking (r; 28 a= 


and he miſchief they were ſuppoſed to do g xaxey 
. ( for they were thought to be very quar- i , 


NA ” 
relſome and dangerous) was attributed to their Saek 


125 


being 
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Du being fo often in drink. But (/ 
Sarum. v, particularly, and of them all the moſt addicted 
— bo the Juyce of the Grape. So that he was 
commonly painted with his Cup, and ſometimes 

reeiing and tumbling. 
But our Examiner makes yet another Affault 
againſt Atbenem. That Author had ſaid, Tbe- 
F. 153. ricles was a Corinthian Potter; but Mr. B. will 
prove from his own words (which Athenzus's 
\ dulneſs did not ſuffer him to underſtand) that 
he was an Atbenia Potter; if that Inventi- 
(:) 4then. on was truely his. Lyncens Samins lays, (t) Pe- 
P. 469. Aus arm e mas Hun nens togs ug Adnvry . 


* Oneaxaews, That the Rhodians wrought 4 fort 


made at Athens. So Mr. B. tran- 
ſlates it, but erroneouſſy, as his manner is. For 
<raInungynn Iz, is not to work in imitation, 
but in oppoſition. Now what will he infer from 
hence? That the Thericlean Cups were invented 
at Athens? But the words do not imply it, but 
only that they were in great uſe and faſhion at 
Athens, when Lynceus wrote this Diſcourſe ; that 
is, 2 hundred years after Thericles's Death. Now 
the Cups might be invented at Corinth; but 
becauſe they took mightily at Athens, they 
might afterwards be the beſt wrought there, and 
fo be accounted an Athenian Manutaciure, But 

let us grant, they were invented at Athens ; 

muſt Therzcles therefore be an Athenian? A very 

precarious uence. For he might be a 

Corinthian born, and yet be ſetled at Athens. For 
(s) Xen near half of the — there, were Stran- 
phon, [lee gers from other places; (#) and the Strangers 


of Cup, called Hedypotides, in imitation of the 
'Thericlean, 


= * were commonly ſuch as wrought in the Manu. 


p.z7:. facturea In Demetrius Phalerrurs time (x) i 
„hb 


Hercules was - 


* 
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when the Citizens were 21000, the wer: 
Strangers were 10000 And where now is the [x- 
con ſiſtenc and (ont hat our modeſt Examiner 
charges upon Athen.cus ? Has he not reaſon to 
mak? the Itch of open great Names upon very 
ſught or us grounds, a chief and diſtinguiſhing 
mark of 'edantry ? 

The Examiner will till hang upon the cauſe ; 
and if we will but allow him, that Ther icles was 
an Athenian, he has found a very ſurprizing Sal- 
vo, to bring off the Epiſtles. ** For then per- 
* haps, this Thericles was no Potter, but the 
* Athenian Archon of that Name, Olymp. 
* Lx1, 4; and the Cups might take their Name 
from him, becauſe he firſt uſed them, as the 
© Armyvida and Ecawxides mention'd in Plt- 
tarch were fo called from Antigonus and Se- 
„ leucus, who delighted in thoſe faſhions. And 
** then if Phalaris lived till Olymp. LXxXn, 3. 
«© (as Mr. Dadwel's opinion is) the Epiſtles may 
** be an Original ſtill ; for by this account the 
* name might be given to the Thericlean Cups 
** above xi years before Phalaris's Death. 

What a Parcel of Suppoſitions are here, one in 
the neck of another? If Thericles was an Atheni- 
an, which a good Author aſſures us, he was not; 
then be might not be a Workman, but a Mi- 
ftrate ; though no fewer than ten witneſſes fay 
expreſsly, he was a Workman, Pliny, Heſchius, 
Lal ian, Etymologicon MH. Schol ion upon 
Alex. Pollux, Atbenæus, Cleanthes, Theopompus, 
Eubulus ; not one ſingle Evidence appearing a- 
gainſt them. But ſuppoſe him to be a Magi- 


ſtrate; then ſipꝛoſe too, that Mr. D's notion is 
ru but | have already conſider that learned 


Mati's opinion; and Euſebius's 22 
— ; ill 


Clemens - 


P. 153. 
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ſtill as firm as ever. What a forry cripled Argu- 
ment's here, even lame upon all four ? But · theres 
a worſe diſtemper in it ſtill, either to be laugh d 
at, or pitied; I mean, that wretched and ſcanda- 
| lous Barbariſm of Ami, and Zrawxider, The 
words of Flutarch, which I had cited in my Diſ- 
ſertation, are, "Os 7% mas Avnvides Y Tex 
½ Onemacius GiSemryunrct ; which the Examiner 
having occafion to put into the Nominative Caſe, 
calls them reads | and Scawwdte (in both his 
Editions) as if the Nominatives Singular were 
Armpridvs and Zensus. The man, that has a 
Controverlie with Mr. B. muſt do the office of a 
Schoolmaſter,and teach him his Declenſions; for 
the Cups are not to be called ArTrpvides and Te- 
awade hut A. ri and Zeawudts from bre 
(y) Clem. and Eawnis.So (3)Clemens Alex. Oven wan 
Padag. p. rie, Z) athena Seawus, Poles Arnporle, 
69. 4) Pollux; Ewxwvxide x Pod; fee Heſychins in 
(z) _ Zeawxs, Is not this now a formidable Writer, 
(Bu and born to be the Terror and Scourge of the 
Scaliger's and Salmaſinss? "Tis to be hoped that | 
hence-forward he will not make fo many awk- 
ward Jeſts upon Lexicons and Dictionaries: any 
of which upon this occaſion might have 
him good Service. 

The laſt Effort, upon this Topic, that Mr. B: | 
makes for his Sicilian Prince, is a Memorandum 
he gives his Reader, that this and all the other 
Chronological Arguments touch only thoſe par- 
ticular Epiſtles, from whence they are taken. So 
that ſhould thoſe Epiſtles be found ſpurious, yet 
the reſt of the Set may, to bis Comfort, be genu- 
ine. What a paſſionate Conceru's here! who 
can find in his Heart now to deprive the Gentie- 
man of bis Comfort? I for my part, whom he | 

calls 
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calls a Man of ſingular Humanity, will reſerve 
this point to ſome other Section towards the 
end of this Book, and let him enjoy his dear 
Comfort, as long as I can. 
And now having exhibited theſe Specimens of 
his Learning, he takes the opportunity to ſhew : 
his Readers a little of his Temper. Fe aſſures F. 156; 
them, that I went no farther for ALL this Learning 
about Thericlean Cups, than my Dictionaries, and 
what one of thoſe referr d me to, Caſaubon's Notes 
on Athenzus. This he aſſured in his firſt Editi- 
on; but in the ſecond he diſcovers, that I take 
tome part of it from Salmaſius: So that there he 


aſſures, that I went to my Dictionaries, and $2 


Caſanbon, for ALM ALL this Learning. The P. 1: 
Readers without queſtion will allow, that the ** *** | 
Examiner's Aſſurance is good, that fhall dare to I 
aſſure two contrary things, and inconſiſtent with 
one another. A Man that accuſes at this rate, 
anſwers himſelf. But however, becauſe it's ſuch 
a matter of Fact, as I can give a direct reply to 
Fll ſhew him that piece of Reſpect, to return | 
him an anſwer. He fays, I have taken ſome of 
it out of Selmaſws; I anſwer directly, 1 
bave not; for | knew not then, that Salmaſiu- 
nad faid one word about it. Caſaubon's Notes 
I own I had ſeen, and I deſire the Reader to ſec | 
them too; that he may ſee the Spirit of the | 
Examiner. One main branch of what L ſ:ic 
upon this Head, is a refutation of Cefazbur. 
And did I gather out of Caſanbons Notes a refu 

tation of himſelf? I wiſh I could truly own it 

for the Reputation of it would be the greater. /- 
And laſtly, If this Leacning lay fe very obvious ; 
| that, as Mr. B. ſays, I went no further than 
Dictionaries for it; the greater is the ſhame tor 

* Him 7 
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Him; that when Phalars was publiſhed, he was 
ignorant of ſuch a common thing: for he nei- 
ther tranſlates the word Onexane right; nor ap- 
pears to have had any knowledge of the Origi- 
nal of the Name. 

But now the ſtorm begins to riſe higher; and 
I fall, he ſays, upon Caſiubon, againſ® common 
Gratitude, common Senſe, Truth, Decency, and 
Reaſon. The occaſion of all this Out-cry i is this; 
Caſaubon had endeavour d to correct the Text of 
Atbeneas, and alter % into m Put 
in my Diſſertat ĩon, plainly ſhew*d, how that great 
Man was miſtaken; neither has the Examiner of- 


fer · d one word to juſtifie his Correction. What 


157,158, 
159. 


(5) FRE u- only of him, that he did (b) OFTEN uſe the Epitome. 
ti Epitome, And Dr. B. wi not 


p. 2. 


is it then, that he is fo incenſed at? Caſanbon 
had obſerv'd, that the ME Epitomizer of Athe- 
neus read it mu , But one may be certain, ſaid 
I, wan a fault ouly in that Copy of him, that Caſau- 
bon 1d. For Euſtathius, who appears never to 
bave ſeen the true Athenæus, but only that Epi- 
rome, read it in ha Book omwdbore, Here the Ex- 
aminer ſwells and blufters ; and indeed I muſt 
beſcech the Reader to read over thoſe Pages of 
nis; they are an Original Strain for Civility and 
good Manners ; and yet he is all-over miſtaken 
in every Paragraph of them. 

It ts certain, ſays he, that Euſtathius bad ſeen 
Athenæus himſe!f : and therefore Caſaubon ſays 


etend ever to have ſeen it, 


for it's unprinted to tha day: fo that be talks of a 


thing, that he knows nothing of, and can know 
nothing of, but from Cafaubon, and yet ventures 
to contradic# bim. Now to ſtop the Examiner 
a little in the Carreer of his Confidence; In the 


—— dooney * 4 
: | | C | 
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Caſaubon uſed and poſſeſſed, among many other 
Books, was purchaſed of his Executors ſoon af- 
ter his Death, and depofited in the Royal Li- 
brary: and I had the Book then in my hand, 
and had newly conſulted it, let the Examiner 
read this, if he can, without bluſhing ) when J 
writ this Paſſage in my Diſſertation. For ſuſ- 
2 from thoſe Inſtances, which Caſaubon 

given, that Euſt at hius had only uſed the E- 
pitome of Atbenæm, without having the Ori- 
ginal, I had the Curioſity to examin near a hun- 
dred Paſſiges of Euſtatbhiu, and I perpetually 
found, that he had caken them from the Epi- 
tome, and never from the true Author. Had [ 
not reaſon then to fay, That Euſtathius appears 
never to bade ſeen the true Athenzus ? Half of 
that Examination would have encouraged our 
Examiner into the poſitive Style, that he had 
certainly never feen him. 

For without any grounds at all he is poſitive 
of the contrary, though it be a thing that be 
knows nothing of. It is certain, fays he, that 
Euſtathius bad ſeen Athenzus himſelf. Why fo? 
And whence has he this Air of Aſſurance ? Be- 
cauſe Caſaubon ſays, He or TEN followed the Fpi- 
tome. A very extraordinary Inference; Becauſe 
he often follow'd the Epitome; therefore he 

ſometimes follow'd the Original. If his new 
Syſtem of Logic teaches him ſuch Argumente, LI! 


be content with the old ones. Mr. Caſiabon 


had examined ſeveral Paffages of Euſt athius, e here 
he quotes At hene: and he cautiouſiy ſays, that 
he often uſes the Excerpta: becauſe perhaps he 
had no leiſure, or no deſire to be fatisfied fur- 


ther. I come after him, and examin many more 


Paſſages of Euſtachius; and I find, that he ap- 
SES peara 
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pears to have always follow'd the Excerpt. 


Both of our Aſſertions are true, and conſiſtent 
with each other. And yet the Examiner fays 
1 contradict Cafaubon. But I would adviſe him 
to take one Lecture more in his Logic, to know 
what a Contradiction is. | 

But I had faid, *7was a fault only in that Copy 


of the Epirome that Caſaubon uſed. By a Fault on- 


P. 157. 


P. 158. 


5, I meant, *rwas only a Fault, nothing but an Er- 
ror of the Scribe, and a literal! Miſtake. Here the 
Examiner argues againſt me, as if I had faid, 
*T was a Fault in that only Copy: and he preſently 
falls into his old Vein of civil Language. Now 
this is juſt as good Conſtruction, as if his own 
words in this very Page, And therefore Caſau- 
bon /ays ozly of Euſtathius, ſhould be interpreted, 
That be fays it of Euſtathius oh. In which 
Acceptation the thing is falſe. But a miſtake of 
Syntax is a ſmall fault in our Examiner, after 
thoſe great ones that have come before. 
The Examiner now begs the Reader's Pardon, 
while he wanders a moment or two from bis Sub- 
ject; but 1 am very much miſtaken, if he will 
not find it the greateſt Difficulty to pardon him- 
felf. In my Latin Diſſertation upon Fohannes An- 


Diſſcrt. ad tiochens, I had ſtarred a new Obſervation about 


Joh Au. 


00 9 26. 


the Meaſures-of the Anapæſtic Verſe. All the 
Moderns before had ſuppoſed, that the laſt S 
lable of every Verſe was common, as well in A- 
napeſts, as they are known to be in Hexameters 
and others: fo that in Poems of their own com- 
poſing, the laſt Foot of their Anape/ts was very 
frequently a Tribrachys, or a Trochee, or a Cre- 
tic; or the Foot ended in a Vowel cr an M, 


while the next Verſe begun with a Vowel or an 


H. In every one of which Caſes an Error was 
Com- 
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committed: Becauſe there was no Licence allowed 
by the Ancients to the laſt Syllable of Anapeſts ; 
but the Anap:/# Feet run on to the Paræmiac, 
that is, to the end of the Sett, as if the whole 
had been a ſingle Verſe. This, I ſaid, was a ge- 
neral Rule among the Greek Poets; and even 
Seneca, the Latin Tragedian, (to ſhew he was con- 
ſcious of this Rule, that I have now diſcover'd) 
never ends an Anapæſtic Verſe with a Cretic, as ! 
Buchanan, Scaliger, Grotivs, © c. uſually do; -" 
though ſometimes indeed he does it with a Tre- % ,.. if 
chee, but even that very ſeldom, and generally at u irerum, wi 
the cloſe of a Sentence. Even Envy it ſelf will 
be forced to allow, that this Diſcovery of mine, 

if it be true, is no inconſiderable one. I am fure, 
had any man found it out, before Buchanan and 
the reſt had publiſh'd their Poems, he would 
have had their hearty thanks for preventing thoſe 
Flaws in them. But fee the hard Fate of 
Diſcoverers! At laſt the Learned Mr. Boyle a- 
riſes, and roundly tells the World, which had 
believed me for viit or 1x 'vears, That nothing , 
can be falſer and fuller of Miſtake, than what J 
have there aſſerted. One would think, as he ſays, | 
that a man that talks at this bold rate, vit h. ſuch an p. 59. 
Air of Self-ſufficiency, had need to be perfectly | 
ſure of bis point. And is that the Caſe of our 
Examiner here? Has he wandred from his Subject 

upon a ſure and true Scent? That theReader {hall 
preſently judge of : but I muſt freely own to him 
before-hand, that ſome little Diſdain riſes with- 

in me, to ſee my ſelf employed in confuting ſuch 

Stuff, as he has brought on this occaſion. 

How durſt you oppoſe, ſays he, Men of Groti- P. 159. 
us and Scaliger's Character with ſuch groundleſs 
Aſſertions ? For it is uſual among the Greek Tra- 

K 3 gedians 
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gedians to end their Anapæſts with a Trochee or 4 


Tribrach : «nd Seneca has done it at leaſt forty or 


fifty times, where there is no cloſe of the Senſe. 


The Inftances he gives, are five out of ſchylus, 
and as many out of Seneca. The firſt from A- 


ſchylws, is, 


Thy asg auanw e001 vey Prom v. 122, 

Ad r May —— | 
And the III. like it, 

Ter 5 Avis & rere v. 565. 

Kern outer ; 

Theſe two Verſes, as our Examiner imagines, 
are ended with Trochees, the laſt Syllable being 
fhort. Now merhinks a Man of half the Learn- 
ing of Mr. Boyle, might have known, that a may 
be long here, by adding » to it before a Conſo- 
nant, as Poets frequently do; e, Tree 
youmy. This very Fable, that Mr, B. quotes, 
might have taught it him; 


'E moiS2701 SeAZer Srptas. v. 173. 
Or that Verſe in Supplic. | 

Ou dvifyous ayods- v. 36 
Or theſe of Ariftophan. 

A hacuny ng wail av ena. Plut. 

Iæręgs dN un ws ci e. Nub. 


In all which places, and a hundred more that it's 
eaſſe to allege, the Syllable «is long; as if it was 

unged , i , cnSeopbeyian, annv, and 
ezov, And theſe Examples are all found in the 
middle of Verſes, leſt the Examiner ſhould make 


any Exceptions, if they were in the end of 4- 


eſts. 
But he may have better Succeſs with the next 
Paſſage that he produces from Æ ce 
Eis &03 02 $4408 L PIACTYTE | 
Z ud | From. v. 193. 
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Here too he ſuppoſes the laſt Foot is a Trochee, 


becauſe 7a is a ſhort Syllable. But I muſt el 


the Learned Examiner, that 2 in this place is 
long, becauſe the next word 5wdvv begins with 
two Conſonants. There's nothing more com- 
among the Poets, than this ; as I will ſhew 
him out of his own Author A ſchylus, and that 
in the middle of ' Anapeſtic Verſes : 
III we and. . 7oTt nde. Prom. v. 99. 
Tires aN r ονπάν.νν ay 4 315. Sept. Theb. 1064. 
Ous mei mom wy Aman. Perſ. 61- 
AAA XU, Sails dyvoi. 630- 
Have not ua, ian, and mim, and daacy 
their laſt Syllables long here, becauſe two Conſo- 
nants follow them? Has our Examiner forgot 
his Virgil too ? 
Terraſque, tractuſq; maris, celumgq; pro/undum. 
eAſtuſq; pluviaſque, & agentes frigora ventos. 
Ferte citi flommam, date tela, ſcandite muros. 
Another of his Inſtances out of A ſchylus, 


is, 
— resuce * * v. 1084. 
Emlwrum —— 

/ Where he thinks the laſt Foot of the Verſe is a 

Tribrachys : vn in xovw being ſhort. But under 


favour, I ſay it's an Azapeſt, and the laſt of xo: 
may de long. So Homer. 

kress mer 'Odbzza A n, d TAAQAYTEY. 

Tay ag Odvanus ng A wynv e ̃ν .. 
And Ariſtophanes in his "Ogvios ; 

"Ol ie Heiss ms four aguiy ou 791 TEg- 


vic. 
Let us ſee now the remaining Example, that 
he fetches out of A ſclylus; 
Nyv d a deo xivuvyu 0 M. v. 156. 
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This alſo is one of his Tribrachs; for he is ſo 
well verſed in Greek Poetry, that he believes the 
laſt Syllable of h is ſhort. What fays he 
ther to this Anapeſtic of the fame Poet? 

T=UZn xe d" & maac 43905 Sept. Theb. 1071. 
Will he male 7ribrachs in the middle of the 
Verſe, as well as at the end? And what fays he 


to theſe of Euripides? 


Kei pyv 5 74Mt5 ode d 501 Hippol. 

A T4124; GA, IU. 
Or to thoſe Iambics out of the ſame Play ? 

Ou raum, "PI ASK 7:9 ru £70. 

*Apigev ws SA Tu =. 
Or to theſe out of Sophocles ? 

*Ouvot Tarts GAA < 4 6 Tudiws . Philoct. 

Ina u gi & 0 Telha 45. Antigone. 

Otto. rah L $a TY Py; 40:6. Oed. Tyr. 

Qs od" togavmor, @ THAS £20 THARS. Ajace- 

I believe, there is ſcarce one Play extant, ei- 
ther Comedy or Tragedy, that does not afford 
us an inſtance againſt the Examiner, But let 
him lind if he can, or bis Afiſtant that ſearches 
for bim, one fingle Paſſage there, that makes 
azs in ra to be ſhort. Where had he his 
Eyes then? or what was ne thinking on, when 
he made this Obſervation 2 Perhaps he might 
remember that Verſe of Theocritus, 

'Og wa! du i, ay" & Ta nas udem3 α,ẽð, Id.2. 


For there indeed rd is ſhort ; but ſurely ſuch 


a Learned Grzcian would know, that this was 
tne Doric Idiom, and not to be drawn into Ex- 
ample, where that Dialect is not uſed. For the 
Dorians abbreviate even as in the Accuſative Plu- 
zal; as the ſame Theocritus, 

4 Ar cs, & Ties aur AauyH, 
Tims N νν TqAapirs 000K Tas . Id. 3. 
1 


[if 
fi 


1211 
11 


: 


The firſt of which is a falſe verſe, and 


betrays 
the skill of its Author; who. if he had been in 


the leaſt ſenſible that his verſe was lame, might 
have had another word, Metuentem, ready at 
hand for him. : 

But our Examiner not content to have leſſen d 
his Reputation for Verſes by an unfortunate eſſay 

upon e£ſchylxs, ſeems reſolv d to be prodigal of 

that little which is yet left him, and loſe it all P. :59. 
with playing the Critic upon Senecas Tragedies. (1) 
His firſt attempt is upon a paſſage in 4gamemuor, 


——— Tracibus monſtris Stezis impoſita 
Pelion Ofa : piniſer ambos Agam. v. 337. 
Preſſus Olympus. 1 


4 — 4 
4 * 
— 
1128 
30 
, . 
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aye my bee at for of an avepſic Ver 

be t of an 
ahich oppoſes that he thought t had its 
laſt Syllable ſhort herr; and conſequently Impo- 
fits Oſſa, in Mr. B's Conftrution, are the Nomi- 


native Caſe. Now I would deſire a fmall favour 


er rerity than the other. 


Heinfas has Procd bub Years ago ſo 


of him; that, if it be not too great a ſecret, bel 
acquaint us, how he conſirues this paſſage. Is 
it Ofſs impoſit a ftetit Pelion ? but the word fetir 
with an Accuſative after it will be à very great 
rarity. Or is it, Oſſa fetit impoſita Pthion? but 
this impoſita before an Accuſative will be 2 great- 
Beſides, if Inoſita be 
a Tribrachys at the end of the Verſe ; then Offs 
will be a Trechee in the middle of the Verſe ; 
which will not only be contrary to my new Diſ. 
covery about Andpsſts, but to all the old ones, 
that ever were heard of. But one may ſuſpect 
from this paſſage, That Mr. B. has a particular 
Grammar made for his uſe, as well as a 
Logic. When he obliges the Public with it, we 
ſhall be ready to receive inſtruttion. Eut till then, 
we ſhall take Im puſit a, as every body, before he a- 


roſe, underitood it, to be the -en 
Stetit impoſita Pelion Offa 


It has now been in the world, about xv1 whole 
Centuries; and it's hardly to be believ'd, that 


. ſuch an aukward Conſtruction has ever been put 


upon't before, except perhaps in ſome lower 
Claſs at a Grammar School. 

Of the Four Paſſages , yet behind, which 
he cites as out of Seneca, no fewer than Three 
are taken out of Hercules Oetexs, which is not 
2 Play of Senecas; as the Learned Daniel 


that 
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hat the Examiner cannot cry out in his uſual 
Strain, that this is a Paradox of mine. There 
is ove ſingle Example left then, out of Senecd's 
Medea, to confute me for aſſerting that he does 
it once or twice, A very gentle and civil Antago- 
niſt! Though I muſt tell him, if he had 
fix Inſtances, and all of them legitimate ones ; he 
had only ſhew'd his good will to caviland carp, For 
ſemel atque iterum, d n I dis, are not ſtrictly tied 
up todenote twice and no more: they often ſignĩſie 
ſeldom; as dis 4 reis, bus terque, iterum atque ter- 
tium, mean not thrice only, but often. Ten 
times therefore may be ſeldom, ſemel atque iterum, 
if the whole number, that they relate to, be ſome 
hundreds or a thouſand. : 
And now | have follow'd our Learned Exa- 
miner, while be has been wandring from bis Sub- 
je#: and I leave him to reflect at his leaſure, 
how much Honour he has acquired by this fame 
Ramble of his. It ſeems He, with his fdus Acha- 
tes, fifted all that I had publiſh'd in Latin; and 
he ſingled out this Paſſage, as the weakeſt place, 
where he might make a ſucceſsfull Attack. And 
the Victory ſeeming tobe worthy of a Digreſſion, 
he went out of his way to fetch it. But I ſuppoſe 
he may be ſenſible by this time, that tu not in 
EVERY BODIES power to confute me, that do but 
caſt their Eye on Seneca and the Greek Tragedi- 
ans. 

A man, that does not only caſt ax Eye on, but 
throughly reads the Books that he pretends to 
diſcourſe of, would have been able to bring ſeve- 
ral ſeeming Examples, where an Anapeſtic is 


terminated with a Trochee, or a Tribrachys, or a 
publiſh'd 
caution 

about 


Cretic. This I was aware of, when I 
my Obſervation; and yet I enter d no 


139 


* 


P. 160, 55 


= _— 
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about it to the Reader; but left the thing en- 
tirely to his own Judgment and Sagacity : ſup- 
poſing, that if he took notice of any ſuch Ex- 
ceptions, he would be able of himſelf to givean 
account of them. But now becauſe this obſer- 
vation of mine has been openly affaulted; and 
let any body ſhould think, that not it's own 
Truth and Solidity, but the weakneſs of the AL 
failant, may be the reaſon of its holding out: I 
will here produce every fingle Exception, that I 
can meet with in the three Greek Tragedians, 
and Ariſtophaues, and Seneca; and ſhew they are 
all Errors only, and miſtakes of the Copyers. 
And the very facility and naturalneſs of every cor- 
rection will be next to a Demonſtration to an 
— mind, that the Obſervation muſt needs 
true. 


f e/ſchyl. Prom. v. 279. 
Kal vor £AAGLA md} K71TYGOTUTOY 
OqxoyY DPeeATeEs — * 
Here's a Cretic terminates the Verſe; and if 
the reading be allow'd, it plainly proves againſt 
me, that the laſt Syllable is common. But we 
mult correct it, zez:7v0-v7y with a ſingle ; and 
then it is an Anap.eſt. The Poets uſe either the 
ſingle or double Confonant, as their Meaſures 


require. Hehchins, urbar, durriawun;, Ze- 


CoAigs Exvevs. 


A jcbyl. Eumen. v. 1008. 

ITgs eds ies WIN negro mav 

It, Y ogazior 5 d" wav owhvay 

Næra dg ouucyc!, d wav dmewy = 

Neweas AN —— 
The firit Verſe here ends with 2 Trochee, and 
the third with a Creric ; both of which are ſeern- 

ing 
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ing inſtances againſt my Aſſertion. But in the 
firſt Verſe we muſt read @exmumy, as the learn- Stanley in 
ed Mr. Stanley gueſs d from the Senſe of the Not-Pr/ax 
place; and his Conjecture is now confirmed by . 
the Meaſure of it. And in the third Verſe, for 
aneior, I correct it «7231, which is a word of the 
ſame Signification, and of more frequent uſe 
than the other: witneſs A ſchylus himſelf 

Suoglutgg rf maAayC ameys Joins. Prometh 745. 


Sophoc. Elect. v. 112. 725 
Zeuci yt 3:av ry Eewruss (+) 
Tis dd IrnozovTas dN 
Here again is a Cretic in the cloſe of the firſt 
Verſe: but it will be a Dad, if the ſecond 
Verſe be read as it ought to be, without vu; 
Ans SvijoxovTas eg. 
*Tis the Verſus Paræmiacus, which always comes 
at the end of a Set of Anapeſtics: and there the 
Trochee in de is right and lawful. 


Soph. Antig. v. 129. (4) 
Tmęs y Iniger Y TPas H : 
This Cretic Foot, car, is an Errot of the Co- 
pyer, inſtead of the Anapeſt, 20. U. 


Sopb. Philoct. in fine. 
Xwgaruey VoV muvTis doAAtts 
Nu dAdImny emWE a5. 
This Cretic too will become a Spondee by the ca- 
fie and flight alteration of d, into d, 
which is the true reading. 


Eurip. Medea, v. 1087; ” 
nauer q 3 & moraciny (C4 
| Evęsis av lows —— 
: Here'sa Trochee in the end of a Verſe : but if we 
Correct it, maaaiar i, it will then be a Spondee, 
as it ought to be. Lid. 


A 
Wa 


8 
— 
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Ibid. u. 1103. 

Ee r 67” 631 PARUENS, 

E n XD ox Ne, md) 

Es a vaov. 
The middle Verſe here, as it is vulgarly read ; is 
an inſtance againſt me: bat the meaſures ought 
to be alter*d and diſtinguiſh'd thus, 

BE n xD 
Moy 380, mid" tor ad \1aov. 
Where the lait Verſe now is a Paræmiac; and 
the little Verſe called the — Baſis com- 
monly comes before it. 


Ibid. v. 1403. 
Zed rd aries, «5 ππ¼αm ,', 


This Cretic in the cloſe is eaſily cured, by read- 
ing — 


Ib. v. 1413. 
Ous PI TT ©) PuTzLG QA 
ness ed gdwars . 
Correct it 52x in the firſt Verſe, and then the 
Cretic will be an Auapæſt, as it ſhould be. 


Eurip. Hippol. v. 257. 
IIcaAa de Tre xg N 5 meavus gi. 
Xen 30 HTE ts , Ofc. 
Here again is a Cretzc in the firſt Verſe : but the 
word there is ſuperfluous, as the very ſenſe 
evinces. For this Sentence is not given here as 
a 5 of the other, that precedes it: as it muſt 
be, if 33 be allowed for a true Lection. I cor- 
rect it theretore, | 
Ilex diE w' 5 mAus Cior@. 
And I do not queſtion, but men of 
will ſubſcribe to the Emendation. — 


Earp, 
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Eurip Troad. v. 781. 
auc der aud, Ta N TuauT# * 


Knevnuuey, — 


A imall change ate and, by reading it, Ta 3 


Tues xf, will ſubſtitute an Axzap.ſt in the place 
of the Cretic, 1 : 


Axiſtopb. Nub. pag. 106. 

Tro Sion mT Adnreiouoi, 

Oiz a ad rug dl. 

If we add 3 to the end of the firſt Verſe, this lit- 
tle Flaw will be heal d. 

There, I believe, are all the Verſes in the Four 
Poets of the Greek Stage, that are Exceptions to 
my Obſervation about the meafure of Anap:ſts : 
or if perhaps I have overlook'd one, I dare en- 
gage before-hand, that it may as eaſily be corre. 
ted, as theſe that I have noted. But if the Ex- 
aminer thinks fit to caſt his Eye again to fearch 
for more, that he thinks may have eſcaped me; 
I would adviſe him to take care, that his inſtances 
be not of the ſame Stamp with thoſe he has 
brought already. For it's good to underſtand a 
matter firſt, before we pretend toconfure it. 


As for Seneca; among all the Plays that ju i- 


cious Perſons ſuppoſe to be his, I have not once 
obſerved a Tribrachys, nor a Cretic at the end of 
an Anapeſtic: Nor have I met with a Trochee, 
without a Pauſe or Cloſe of the Senſe after it, 
except in theſe two places. 
Herc Fur. v. 170. 
Fluttuque mag is mobile vulgus 
Aura tumidum tollit inani. 
Medea, v. 334. 
9 aſtra N. 150 


Theſs 
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Theſe two, I beheve, are the only Examples: 
and had I not reaſon then to ſay, that ſem?! atque 
iterum, once or twice only, he made uſe of a Tro- 
chee? Tis true, there may be an inſtance or two; 
where a Verſe ends in a long Vowel, and the 
following begins with another Vowel; as, 

Thyeſt. v. 946. 

Pingui madidus crinis amomo 

Inter ſubitos ſtetit horroves. 

But in this caſe the meaſure is right and agreza- 
te to our Obſervation ; only the Vowels muſt 

be ſuppoſed to ſtand and to be pronounced, with- 

out a Synalzpha : as they often are in Virgil; 

Glauco, & Panopez, Inoo Melicert e, 

Nereidum matri, & Neptuno geo. 

Upon the whole then, there is not one true 
and lau full Exception in all the Greek Poets, and 
but :w6 in the genuine Pieces of Seneca, But 
the Writers that came after him, degenerated 
more from their Greek Maſters, and did not fo 
ſtrictly obſerve the meaſures, that the Rules of 
their Art preſcribed to them. For in the Tra- 

% Aan. gedy Agamemnon this meaſure is (a) four times 
v. 59, $9, broken; and in Hercules Oetæus (b) fix times; 
356. 380. and in Octavia no lefs than (c eleven. Which 
22 „ may paſs for a new Argument, that Seneca is 
594,1210, not the Author of them. But it one caſt his 
1282,1875, Eyes upon Buchanax's Pieces, or Scaliger*s, or 
1988. Grotits's, or indeed of any one of the Moderns, 
(e, 4 (for none were aware of this Obſervation } he will 
57 :89, not find ten Lines together, where this meaſure 
306, 315, is not violated. Which I take for an infallible 
318, 331, Demonſtration; that it was Deſign, and not 
33% dog, mere Accident, that kept the Ancients from 
2” breakingit. 


_ To 


Zanclæans and Meſſenians. 
To put an end therefore to this debate, 
TIE 
vils againſt Athen us are all fully and ſeriouſly 
anſwer'd : if his Quirks and Wirticiſms upon 
Me are all — bo pun ly rene and 
by being fal to another, become rue 
Feſts upon himſ and if bis wandring from his 
Subject, — of reſuting me, has 
= a very unfortunate Excurſion, and ſent 

im back with loſs and difgrace ; if this, I fay, 
be the Ifue of this preſent SeQtion , I concei 
there appears no good reaſon as yet, why 
3 of my Judgment abou Phatars's 

pl 


* 
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IV. 


N the Lxxxv Epiſtle, he boaſts of : 
great Victory obtained over the Za 
cleans ; Tave oparearzs 2 Zl o- 
Jace  mreerTas At ie eic TAG. roms. 
But the very preceding Letter, and the - 
XXI, are directed to the Mefſenians, Mecon 
vac, and the City is there called Mean; 
and in the Firſt Epiltle, be ſpeaks of Tl 
AtzAcr@., & Miirn@.. Here we fee we 
I have mention made of Zancleans anc 
Meſſenians ; as it Zancle and Meſſana were 
two different Towns. Certainly the true 
Phalaris could not write thus; and it is a 
piece of i inexcuſable in our So- 
phiſt, act to know thet both thofe names 
belong d to one _ the dn” 
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different times. Meſſana, 
ſays (a) Stralo, which was 
due. ' before called Zancle. See al- 

195 Za fo (3, Herodotus, and (c) 
raden dene bds. Dioadorus, and others. Per- 
(<) Aeg. Zange. haps it may be ſuſpected, in 
e behalf of theſe Epiſtles, that 
er this change of Name was 

made, during thole xv1 years of Phala- 

riss Tyranny ; and then ſuppoſing the 

LXXXV Letter to be written before the 

change, and the other Three after it, 

this argument will be evaded. But 7hu- 

cydides will not ſuffer this ſuſpicion to 

paſs, who relates, That the Zanclxans 

were driven out by the Samians and other 

lonians, that fled from the Medes, (which 

was, about Olymp. Lxx, 4.) and that 2 

AAS ge ˙ not long after (perhaps a- 

bout the time of Xerxes's expedition into 

Greece, Olymp. Lxxv, L.) Anaxilaus 

King of Rhegium, drove the Samians them- 

ſelves out, and called the Town Meſſana, 

from the Peloponneſian Meſſana, the Coun- 

try of his Anceſtors. The firſt part of 

(a) Lib.vi. this account is confirmed by (4) Hero- 

cap-23- dotus : and agreeably to theſe Narratives, 

(e) Lib xi. (e) Diodorus ſets down the death of this 
7-37” Anrxilaus, Olymp. ixxv1, x. when he 
had reigned xviti vears. Take now the 
lateſt account of Phalariss death, accor- 

Jing 


(a) Lib. vi. Mein, 
Z n Teg TIEN A- 
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ding to St. Hierom; and above Lx years 
intervene betwetn that, and the new 
A Zancle. So that unleſs we 
dare aſcribe to the Tyrant a Spirit of Va- 
ticination, we cannot acquit the Author 
of the Letters of ſo manifeſt a cheat. 

But I love to deal ingenuouſly, and will 
not conceal one teſtimony in his favour, 
which is that of (f) P h, Who pla- (/) lin 
ces this ſame Anaxilavs of Rhegium about / 37 
CLXXX years hi than Herodotus and 
Thacydides do; and tells the ſtory very 
differently; That he aſſiſted the Refugees 
of Meſſana in Peloponneſus, after the ſe- 
_ cond war with the Spartans, to take Zar- 
cle in Sicily; which -w NY was called 
Meſſana, Olymp. xx1x. ) r 3 
Theſe things, fays he, were Gg Ze. 2 . 
done, at the xx1x Olympiad, TMs * dust, un Xyoves 
when Chionis the Spartan w N 7 —— 
the Olympic Race the ſecond dg, . 10 
time, Miltiades being Archon gh 
at Athens. Now if this be true, we muſt 
needs put in one word for our Sophiſt ; 
a — _ viſe 3 — 
vithout pretending to t of Prophecy. 
OY Cluverins indeed would ſpoil all again ; (84 
for he makes it a fault in our Copics of . 
Pauſanias, and for <5; the xxrx Olymp. 
reads Emes the LxIX ; which is too great 
2 number, to do our Author any fervice. 
0 L 2 But 
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But we will not take an advantage againſt 
him, from a miſtake of Clrverins; for 
without queſtion, the true Lection is cixo- 
5»: the xx1x ; becauſe the time of the Meſ- 
ſenian War agrees with that computation, 
and not 8 1 — ancient _ 
i the Stad: 
WM... L 3 bor 2 nice puts Chioms's Victory at 
Nine Adxwr guten Ter that very year. So that if 
g. 6 ane . dre Payſaniass Credit is able to 
of bear him out, our Author, 
as to this preſent point, may ſtill come 
off with reputation. But alas! what can 
Pauſanias ed for H — or 2 
gainſt Herodotus Thucydides, th 
liv'd ſo near the time they ſpeak of? a- 
gainſt thoſe other unknown Authers that 
Diodorus tranſcribed ? againſt the whole 
tenor of Hiſtory, confirm'd by ſo many 
Synchronilms and Concurrences, that e- 
ven demonſtrate Anaxilaus to have lived 
in the days of Terxes, and his Father; 
(E) Here- when Theron, and not Phalaris, was (t) 
aes. lib. vi. Mera, Monarch of Agrigentum 2 Nay, 
7-438 though we ſhould be fo obliging, fo par- 
tial to our Sophiſt, as for his iake to cre- 
dir Fauſanias againſt ſo much greater Au- 
thority ; yer (lull the botch is incurable ; 
tis running in debt with one man, to pay 
off anuther. For, how then comes it to 
pals, that the Meſſeniaus in another Let- 
a__ * 
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ter, are in this called Zauclæans; which, 
by that reckoning of Panſauias, had been 
an obſolete forgotten word, an hundred 
— pretended E- 


HE main Controverſie in this Section be- 
tween the Learned Mr. :Boyle and me, is, 
whether Pazſanias, who ſtands alone, or Herodo- 


te, Thucydides, and others, are to be followed 
in the Story of Anaxilaw Tyrant of Rhegium. 


Mr. Boyle fays, be bas Ubo Emmius, Lydiate, 


Scaliger, Petavius and Meurſius on bis fade , 


(all of them great Names in the Commonwealth 


of Learning) beſides half a dozen more, that hel 
throw into the Scale, the next time be and I talk to- 
gether. Hitherto, as I think, he has had no- 
body on his fide; and yet his Style has been as 
pert and poſitive, as if he carried Demonftra- 
tion in every Sentence. No wonder then, that 
in this Section, where he is ſo powerfully back d, 
his bold Air and his ſcornfull Language riſe fo 
much the higher. But this I eaſily neglect and 
forgive : *tis my buſineſs now to ſhew my Rea- 
fons, which oblige me to diflent from thoſe 


| Great Men, that have follow'd Panſanias : and 


the Examiner's Cavils and Exceptions ſhall be all 
conſider d in the Rear. | 
In the firſt place therefore, I will prove, that 
Pauſanias and the reſt do all mean the fame Per. 
fon; the only difference being about the time 
when he lived, and ſome circum- 
ſtances of his ſtory. For Pauſa- 


(s) Paoſ p. 133. Ex- 


4 Pu. » 175. 
nip dnaxilas as (8) Bent Fate ee 5 
; | | 


-- 
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Rhegium, and b) be beſieged and took 

(6) Þ. 134. Zancle, and on (c that occaſion the 
3 oo __ — of Lande was chang'd into 
Tue. p 114. Meſſana. And fo the Auaxilas of 
(+) Aid. Thucydides was (d) Tyrant of Rhe- 


Do and (e took Zancle, and 
cal'd it Meſſana from the Country of bis Anceſtors. 
Theſe circumſtances are a plain demonſtration, 
that Panſanias and Thucydides ſpeak of one and 
the fame man. For it's incredible, that there 
were two Araxilass Tyrants of Rheginm, and 

that both of them took Zancle; and its impoſſi- 

ble, that both of them ſhould firſt name the Town 

AMeſſana. 

And then the Anaxilas of Herodotus is the 

ſame Perſon, that Thucydides and Panſanias ſpeak 

of. For Thucydideys Araxilas took Zancle , 
ir} 0, (f) not long after the Samians, who had fled from 
- the Meds, ſettled there. And Herodorus's A- 
2 e xaxilas was then Tyrant of Rhegium, (g) when 
(z) Heros, the Samians fled from the Medes, and was the man 
p. 341. that perſwaded them to ſettle at Zancle. And He 
(6) Hr. p. had a Serrant and Steward, (V cad Micythus the 
440 Son of Chæœrus; but the fame man was Servant 
Par317; too to the Anaxilas of Pauſantas, who cites He- 
© rodots to witneſs it. This too is a clear argu- 
(i; Þ. :33, ment, that Panſanias in (i) both places means one 
175. and the ſame Anaxil as. 
| The Auaxilas too in Diodorus is the very fame, 
: D that is mention'd by Herodotus and Panſanias. 
. 2 For he alſo was (z) Tyrant of Rhegium and Zan- 
n cle; and bada Steward called Micythus, rhe Guar- 
ear, & dian of bis Children. 

* Macrobius fays, that (7) Anaxilas Tyrant of 
0 e Rhegium, who built Meſſana in Sicily, made Mi- 


3. Sarur. 


„ 202, - Cyrus bis Servant, a Truſtee for bis Sons, till 
they 


A 
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they were of Age to come to the Government. So 
that this too is the ſame Perſon, that is ſpoken 
by the others. Fg: 

Among the Sicilian Tyrants, 8 
ſays (m) 7uſtin, Anaxilas was as E for ex — — 
eminent 2 his Fuſt ice, as the others rum cpudelitate certaba:. 
for their Cruelty, and be left bu 
Sons in their Minority under the Tutelage of Mi- 
Tythus his Servant. Here again is the very ſame 

erſon. 


Stobæns gives us a faying of Anaxilas Tyrant 
of Rhegium ; (2) That to be never . 
out- dane in Beneficence, was a more () Seb. Serm. xlvi. To- 
happy thing, than to wear a Crown. cn oy 64 
oy 1 

, as it appears 
Cer of his Juſtice. 

In the Scholiaſt of Pindar, we are told too of 
(o) one Anaxilas the Tyrant of 
Rhegium and Mefſana ; whomuft , gt r- & g 2 
needs be the ſame with him, that , G. 
Thucydides, and Diodorus, and 
Herodotus mention, becauſe the time of the Ty- 
ranny exactly agrees. There is 
1 there of a Son of his, cal- x 2. 3 2 =p 
led (v) Cleophron. | p 
Dionyfins Halicarnaſſenſis ſays, (q) That one A- () Excerp- 
naxilas ſeized the Caſtle of Rhegium, and ſo be- / f. 
came Tyrant there, and left the Government to his 539. Aey 
Son Leophron. Which is a clear intimation, 
that he means the fame perſon, that the Scho- 
liaſt of Pindar does: for Cleophron in the Scho- 
liaſt is the ſame that is here called Leophron. Ju- (r) 7p. 
fin too mentions this (r) Leophron the Tyrant **!, 3. Co- 


of Rhegium ; ſo that it ſeems, that the name in P C. 


rhe Scholiaſt ſhould be corrected from theſe two au., 
Authors, L 4” Art» 


9 
*Y * 
= l 
: 
: - 
t * 
| 
ry : 
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a 
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UA. Ariſtotle tells us, () That the Government of 
Js 272 Rhegium was once an Oligarchy, and was chang. 


3 ed into a Tyranny by Anaxilaus And this = 
eic aaf. che fame Anaxilaus with Him in Drony/ins ; for 

aus +. Fe too had not the Tyranny from his Father by 
eavide. — bur ues ſeizing the Cita- 


4 0 ns. And laſtly, Heraclides ſays, (t) That the Rhe- 
me = gians were formerly under an Ariſtocracy, till A- 
Aru. naxilas the Meſſenian made bimſelf Tyrant there. 
Which ſheus him to be the perſon already men- 

tion'd by Dionſins and Ariſtotle. 

Thus, I conceive, I have made it clear and 

beyond all rational doubt, That all theſe Authors 

mean one and the ſame man, Anax ilaus the Ty- 

rant of Rhegium and Meſſana. For all their Te- 
ſtimonies are here link'd one to another by ſome 

certain Circumſtance and Characteriſtic, that 
— determins him to be the ſame Per- 


(2) Inthe next place, I procede to enquire about 
the Age that he lived in: and Jam very much in 
the wrong, if it will not preſently appear, that 
Anaxilas was alive, not Olymp. XXIX, as Pau- 
fanias ſays, but near cc years atter it, in the Reigns 
of Darius and Xerxes. 

Firſt Herodotus gives a particular account; 
(u) that when Miletus was fack'd by the Perſians 
in Darius time, (about Olymp. Lxx, 3.) the 
Zancl cns invited the remainder of the 2 
to come and plant themſelves in Sicily at 
cal d Calatta : The Mileſtans accept * offer, 
and taking the Samians to be Partners with them, 


. ſet fail for Sicily ; but by the way they touch ar 
Leeri in Italy; where Anaxilaus Tyrant of Rbe- 


giur 
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hearing of their deſign, them to 


thoughts of founding a Town at Cals- 
da, and to ſeize upon Zancle, a brave City, rea- 


pty City without 
And the ſubſtance of this whole Narrative is 
confirmed by Thacydides ; who expreſsly ſays, 
(x) That the Zanclzans were diſpoſſeſſed of thei (a) Thee 
City, by thoſe Samians and other Jonians, that vi p.414. 
fled from the Medes; that is, after the Deſtru- 
ction of Miletus, Olymp. Lxx,3. The fame is 
_ too by Ariſtotle, where he fays, (5) (,) . 
That the Zanclzans, permitting the Samians to Palit. v. 

dwell with them, bo theis own City. But Thu- 

czdides goes on, and informs us, (2) That not (z) 0s 
after, * ry Vo ey tn Fo were beat out w d- 
of Zancle by Anaxilas Tyrant of Rhegium, who *. 


We have loſt thoſe Books of Diodorus's An- 
nals, where theſe Actions ought to be recorded; 
for what is extant of them commences at the 
Expedition of Xerxes Olymp. Lxxv, 1. But 


however we have enough of him preſerved, to 
demonſtrate what fide he was of. For he places 


the death of this ſame Auaxilas (a) at Ol txxvii. () Died: 
and ? 37. 
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and ſays that he had reigned xvur years; that 
is from Olymp. IxXxI, 3. This is poſitive and 
full againſt Pauſanias s reckoning. Tis true, 
there's a ſeeming diſa between Diodo- 
rs and Herodotw: for the latter calls him 7yrant 
at the time of his Congreſs with the Samiant, 
which is fuppoſed to be a year or two before 
Olymp. 1xx1i, 3. But if the number in Diado- 
r be not an Error of the Copyer ; we may 
compound the difference thus; That Herodotus 
might call him 7yraz:, becauſe he knew he was 
io afterwards: though at that time he was only 
a leading Man, and had not actually ſeiz d the 
Government. | 

When Anaxilas adviſed the Samians to ſet 
te Hr. Upon Zancle, (o) one Scythes was at that time 
vi, 3. Tyrant of the Zanc/zans. Now the Age of this 
Scythes, and conſequently of Anaxilas, is well 
(c) H. known by his Story. He (c) was kept a Priſoner 
vi, 24 At Inycwn, a Sictitan Town; but made his eſcape 
£/ian#ar. into Perfia, and there lived in the Court of Duri- 
HF. as the Son of Hhjtaſpes, and having got leave to 

make a Vilit to Siczly, upon a promiſe to return 
when his affairs were diſpatched; he was as good 
as his word; and was much eſteemed afterwards 
by the King for his Honeſty and Veracity. Bur 
Pauſamas's date is above a hundred years, before 

this Darius was born. _= 
(4) Herad. Anaxilas married (d) Cydippe, the Daughter 
of Terilm Tyrant of Himera ; who was driven 
out of his Government by Theranof Agrigentum, 
and fled for Succour to Carthage. And Azaxilas 
endeavouring the Reſtauration of his Father-in- 
Law, invites Hamilcar the Carthaginian General 
be, Head. to make a Deſcent upon Sicily, and gives him 
Dl Oc. his Sons to be Hoſtages for his Fidelity. _ 
| theſe 
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theſe Invitations Hamilcar comes with a mighty 
Fleet, and having landed them at Himera, was 

entirely routed by Gelo the Sracuſian, at the ve- 
ry fame time, that Xerxes was beat by the Greeks, 
All Hiſtorians are agreed upon the year, when 
this Action was done; which is two whole 
Centuries after Olymp. xxx. Even (/) Pauſa- (f) Pu 
mas himſelf affirms, that this Gelo got the Co- ?: "56, © 
vernment of Syracuſe, Ol. Lxxu, 2. and enjoy d 
it at the time of Xerxes's Expedition. 
When the Samiazs invaded Zancle, a (g) great (% H 
Agent in that affair was Hippocrates Tyrant of vi, : ;. 
Gela; for he betrayed the Zancl2ans his Allies, 
and ſhared the Booty with the Samzavs. But 
we know Hippocrates's time from one cer- 
tain Circumſtance among many others; that the 
famous Gelo, afterwards Monarch of Syracuſe, 
whom we have juit now ſpoken of, was () Ma- (7) Nr. 
ſter of his Horſe, and afterwards ſucceded him vii, 154. 
in the Government of Gala. Irre 
Our Anarilaf had war with the Locrians of L B 
taly, and was reſolved to extirpate them, had ,,,.g. 
not Hiero Tyrant of Syracuſe interpoſed. This 
is intimated by Pizdar, who lived at the very 
time, in two Odes to Hiero: But the (i) Scholiaf, (0 
who is a very credible Writer, fays it expressly; % ĩ G- 
and he adds, that one of Hiero's Wives was A. ii. ; 
naxilas's Daughter, and ( that 


led The Iſlands, relates, how A. deres idianow dg 
vaxilas had a defign to ruin the + ey — 2 
Locrians, and was hinder'd by Hi- ,aqu& e —r 
ero. What can be ſaid againit ſo 

clear and convincing a Teſtimony 2 Fpicharmus 

lived in Hieros Court, he tells a thing done 

within his own Memory, and he might be perſo- 

; nally 


Epicharmus, in a Play of his cal- (#) "On 3 Ava 


: 
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nally acquainted with Azaxilas, whom we are 
ſpeaking of. Now Pauſanias himſelf, as well as 

(1) raf other Hiſtorians, declares. that (/) Hiero was 
272. y with Xerxes : and that Epichar- 
(m) Marm. mus was (m) Contemporary with Hiero, is as 
Arm ©. certain, as the other. 
Ariſtotle tells a pleaſant Story of Simonides the | 
(n) Ait. Lyric Poet, (#) that when one, that had got the 
E ber. ii, 2. Prize at Olympia with his Chariot of Mules, of- 
| fer'd him a ſmall Fee to make an Ode upon his 
Victory; he pretended he would not diſgrace 
his Muſe by fo mean a Subject as Mules : but 
when-the Perſon advanc'd a great Price, he could 
preſently call them, not Ma/es, but the Daughters 
of Mares 


Nair attromduy 2 jaTgss irh. 
Ariſtotle indeed does not fay, who it was that 
had won the Prize, but his Scholar Heraclides 
(e) Heracl, does; When Anaxilas, (e) fays he, the Meſſeni- 
de polit. an, the Tyrant of Rhegium, bad got the Victorz 
with his 2 2 
the ators ; imonides a Ver- 

ſes ns. * 

Xaięr awnomeduy ves, lo muy. 

And in Memory of this Prize, as the Antiqua- 
ies ſuppoſe, ſome of the Coins of the Meſſaxs- 


Ties 
) Ga, ans (p) have on their Reverſe an 'Aim or Cha- 
Fanta riot drawn by Mules. Now the Age of Simoni- 
des can never agree with Pauſaxias's Date, O- 
lymp. xx1x; for he was not born till Olymp. 
62) Se a- Lv, 3. (2 as we have it under his own hand; 
bove.2.47, hut it exactly hits with the other reckoning; for 
* he was in mighty eſteem in Greece during the 
whole Reign of Anaxilas, from Olymp. Lxx1, 3. | 
to Olymp, ixxvI, x. | 


Azain, 


— 


Again, we have another Argument from this 
Cem Victory, which will confute the ac- 
count of Fanſanias, even from his own words. 
_—_ Arn, the Chariot . | 
with Mules, inſtead of Horſes, was not uſed at the P. 55. U 
2 * is confeſſes ; 2 <v- 43 
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Olympics till Ohmp. Ixx, as Pauſani 
echt Moat XXV. And 
tze firſt, he fays, that won the Prize at this 
Match, was one (/) Therfias « Theſſalian. So (/) - 
that Anexiles's Victory cannot poſſibly be dated 76, 4 
before Olymp. 1xxz. And beſides Panſanias, we 
have another very good Authority for the firſt u- 
ſage of the A. For Pindar, it ſeems, whether 
he was lefs ſcrupulous, than Simonides, or elſe as 
well ſee d as he, has left us (r ) two Odes uponViifto- GOer. 
ries by Mules: and the firſt Victory was gotten (a) 7244 | 
Ol. nan; and there the Scholiaſt informs us, (7) 5 
"On "Amy D agua ; nuwoer Cwxyir H30uiop 
5 im Ait un, "Aourd eas £mmidivas x; n- 
yes anwvit gow Ke de ms & wanege AAA RA 
mis n iAbes, MAU » mel s,: covarv = 
| — tag Tat the «vn was a Chariot drawn by 
Mules : and the old cuſtom at the Olympics being 
any to uſe Horſes, Afandraftus ft introduced 
there the Chariots with Mules. Bur they did not 
continue lung, for they were leſs of in Ten Jears 
time about Olymp Luxxxix. There's a fault, tis 
true, either in one or both of theſe Numbers ; 5 
for if Pfaumi s Victory, which Pindar here cele- | 
brates, was Olymp. Lxxx11 ; there's above Ten 
years from that time to Olymp LAX. Yet 9 
however this Paſſage even taken with its faults, is | 


-— _— ” - 


lufficienc for our purpoſe; for it implies, that the 
Aris could not be in uſe in the Olympic Games, 
Ol. xxx. The great Scaliger (x) has made a ():. 
great flip here: for by mere carelzfen2is, he has 2, % 


placed 


Ara 


a. — m mw 
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placed this paſſage of the Schaliaſt at Olym 
LxxIx; which, without doubt, he defion'd 1 — 


ſet at Olymp. LXXXIX : and this has 
errors pon errors. The Learned Meurſins 


* 


who has confounded ſeveral of his own Books by 
unfortunately miſtzking that Aveyeren cAupmeardy 
for an ancient Piece (though Scaliger, O) had 
ing) 


P. 
25 47" exprefaly own'd it to be of his own 


ry Eu- makes ſtrange work with this paſſage. If I may 


venture after ſuch great men, I would correct in 
the Scholiaſt du,, a dozen years, for un 
ten years; and inftead of ne ram the 
Lxxx1x Olymp. I would read 53d. many, Olymp. 
the 1xxxv. For this latter alteration I have a 
good Voucher, even the Scholzaſt himſelf ; who 
(z)Py:h.vi. 3 in another place, (z) That the A250 was 
karin put down, as ſome ſay, at Olymp. LxxXv ; as others 
dx Au, ſay, at Ohmp. LXXXvr. And this agrees punctu- 
as rut ally with Panſanias quoted above. For if it was 
—_—_ (a) cried by the public Crier at Olymp. Lixxxrv, 
Her that thencefor ward there ſhould be nomore Races 
ing 3 ws. +. with Mules ; then the firſt time, that it (5) was 
(s)Kievy- left off was Olymp. Lxxxv. ' Now if we reckon 
— from Olymp. Lxxxn, the date of Pſaumis's Vi- 
Pauj. Qtory, which was the ſubject of this Ode of Pin- 
d. dar's; there are exactly a Dozen years to Olymp. 
Sn, $chol. LYXXV. But who is that ſame AozrSezrs , that 
the Scholiaſt ſays was the Author of theſe Mule 
Races? Scaliger, I fee, and Meurſius have let the 
name paſs for good; though I verily believe that 
both of them ſuſpected it to be faulty: for it 
has not the Turn and Compoſition of a Greek 
Name, as thoſe that know the Language will, 
readily acknowledge. The words as they lie to- 
gether, are egwilcus zordencns Emmidevans; which 
1] would read, 1014 cos O Ss ms n Aver; 
Ons 
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Oe Therſander was the Author of it. Os, 


which in Pronunciation and old Writing was de, 


ſtuck to the preceding word : as in that famous 
paſſage of Plutarch, nE 1 


have ſhown (c) formerly, that the true reading is 2 
dguoriay tand Seh. And then the Particle ft. 


obliged to ſay One Therſander. But to confirm 
and eſtabliſh the whole Conjecture ; This Ther. 
fander of the Scholiaſt is the very fame 
with Pauſanias's Ther fias: So that both the Wri- 

ters are agreed about the firſt Introducer of Mule 

Races atohmpia. For theGreekNames of this Form 

are equivalent, and are y confounded to- 

gether, Orgi and G, as Nia and Ni- 

aa e, Huna and Hynourde&, AR ia and 
Anitardy®, Avatias and Aratarly&, and many 

more like them. 

Though I e my ſelf, that I have al- 

ready effectually confuted Pauſaniass date of A- 
naxilas ; vet T have one Argument more, that 

will quite overthrow his opinion, and every part 

of it Thall be taken from his own Book. Micy- 

thus, (d) fays he, the Servant and Steward of A- (a) Tan. 
naxilas Tyrant of Rhegium ſet up à great —_ 175. 
Statues and other Donaries at Olympia. 
the workmen, that made them, were Diop s 
and Glaucus, Natives of Argos. Who was the 
Maſter of theſe two $tatuaries, they give us no 
account : (e) but we know the Age 

they lived in, from Micythus that WO, WALLET n 
employed them to work for bim. This , 2 ow” 49 1 
Inference is very true, and by con- SDC. 

3 the Reverſe of it is true 


that we may know the Age of 14:cyrhus, 
if 


% 


— 32 


— — 


| (@) P.272. Hiero. And he i» poſe, , Goo a 
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if we can diſcover the Age of thoſe Workmen. 
Ons. But Panſanias himſelf acquaints us, (f) that 
one of them, Dionyſus, did a piece of work for 
Phormis the Syracuſian, the General of Gelo and 


Hiero lived at the 
ry ORE OD the Tyranny of Azaxilas. 
There's no ate be cate tom od Lonp- 
ment, for that Micythus was our Anaxilas's Ste- 
ward, we have, beſides Pauſanias, a whole crowd 
of good Witneſſes, Herodotus, Diodarut, Tuſtin, 
Macrobius, And that he he gave theſe Donaries 
(b) Hered. at fuch a time, not only (b) Herodotus, but the 
— 2s 07) Inſcriptions of them declare; for his own 
Jaupuriy and the Workman's Name were engraven on 
rde wn. them before their Dedication ; and Pauſanias 
aus vd ęi-· read them with his own Eyes. | 
arras. To return now to our Examiner, who has 
P. 128. thus ſtated the preſent Queſtion, That Anaxilas 
chang'd the name of Zancle into Meſſana is agreed 
between Dr. B. and Me; the only Queſtion is 4a- 
bout the date of this Change. Now 1 that was 


agreed between us, that Anaxilas chang'd the 
name, 


the Queſtion about the Date 

of the will be at an end. But to take 
2 no advantage of this Conceffion : I'll remit it to 

him again ; and ſuppoſe in his favour, that tho? 
Pauſanias was miſtaken in introducing Anaxilas 
as an Agent with the Meſenians ; yet for all that 
he may be in the right, that the Meſſenzans took | 
Zancle and call'd it Aeſſana at Ol. xx1x. But 
even in this In,, bringing 
in Azaxilas) the whole current of 
againſt Pauſanias: for no body qr 70 
— that the Meſſamans went directly to Zan- 
cle; but they all ſay, to Rheginm. * 
ca 
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call the Town by the name of Zancie for c 
years, after He ſays, twas called Meſſana. Hip- Hered. Th 
pocrates beſieged the Zancleans ; Cadmmns the Coan 94. 
came to the Samians at Zancle ; the Zancleans 
invited the Milefrans to ſettle themſelves i in Sici- 
5 ; (4) Xenophanes the Colephcnian left his native (3, 6) Loot, 
Country, and dwelt at Zancle. The Dates of * ***? 
all theſe are many Generations belcw Ol. xxix. | 
Neither is there one ſingle Example of its being 
called Meſſans, before the Age of Anazilas, 
Let us fee now the Examiner's Cavils, and 
diſpatch them as briefly as we can. Thucydides 
ſays, the Samians, flying from the Medes, 
ſelled Zancle, This but neſs of the Medes, the 
Examiner fays, Dr. B calls Xerxes's Expedition ; P. 127, 
4s if the Medes had never made an Incnrfrou 407 
Greece till the time of Kerxes. Whether iic nas 
wilfully or innocently thus miſrepreſented me, [ 
know not: but if he had compared my words 
with Thucydides's, he _ have ſpared this 
little Cavil. Not long s MAG deten; 
ſays Thucydides, that the «Linh who had fled 
jt the Medes, poſſeſſed Zancle, Anaxilas beat 
them out of it. My own words are, That at the 
time of Xerxes's Expedition, Anazilas took Zancle 
Now how could Mr B. infer from hence, that 1 
todk the Samians affair with the Medes to be 
Xerxes's Expedition? On the contrary they 
muſt needs be different, for it was at the time of 
the one, and not long after the other. And it 
was an inference which I made, that if it was 
not long after the firſt Olymp. xx, 3.) it was 
likely to be as or about the latter (Ol. Lxxv, i.) 
Bur * Reaſon our Examiner gives is pretty re- 
markable, As if the Medes had never made an 1n- 
owr fron upon GREECE * which ines, 
| | 


P. 127. 


P. 129, 
130. 


P. 130. 


P. 131. 


them to attempt 
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that he took the Medes affair with the Samians 
to be an Invaſion upon Greece ; but it was only 
upon the lonians and the Aſiatic Towns, when 
Miletus was taken. 

He ſays, Herodotus contraditts the Story that 
Thucydides tells; which I have already diſpro- 
ved : That Anaxilas af 


ed the Samians to — 
Zancle; which he did not, but only adviſed 
it: That he will deal ingennonſly, 
and give my Aut borities all the force that they will 
bear: and yet he quite drops that of Thucydides, 
the moſt poſitive and full, of all that I had pro- 
duced. He has ſpent two pages i in a ſort of De. 
clamation , to dreſs up and to varniſh the Story 
of Panſanias; which he may now be pleaſed to 
call home again, for he may have need of ſuch 
declaming eloquence to excuſe his own errors. 
He ſuppoſes, that I keep by me in reſerve thoſe Syn- 
chroniſms and Concurrences, that fix the Age of 
Anaxilas: and now to oblige him, I have pro- 
duced ſome of them, but have a few ſtill behind 
that ſhall be at his ſervice. And I hope, hell 
be ſo kind in requital, as ro throw mto the ſcale 
thoſe half a dozen he ſpeaks of, beſides his Scali- 
ger 's and Petaving's, that have fallen in with the 
account of Pauſanias. The more he throws into 
his ſcale, the greater Complement he will make 
me; by telling the world, that I have hit upon the 
Truth, where ſo many , and ſuch great Men 
have fail d before me. 


There's another ſmall Controverſie upon this 
Topic between the Examiner and Me; that 
muſt be debated before we conclude this Section. 
} had obſerv'd, that the pretended Phalars in 
one Epiſtle mentions the J anclæans, and in ano- 

| ther 
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ther the Meſſanians. Now if Hiſtorians ſay true, - 
that the name of Zanc/e was changed into Meſſa- | 
; na, aſter Olymp. xx; the Tyrant Phalaris, that | 
died at Olymp. Lv, could not call them A1 
fanians : or if Panſanias ſay true, that Zancle 
was called Meſſans at Olymp. xx1x ; then the Ty- 
rant that lived above c years after, could not 
call them Zanclæ ans: chuſe which way you will 
therefore, the Epiſtles are a Cheat. The firſt 
part of this Dilemna we have ſufficiently eſta- 
bud; but to the latter Mr. B. has made an 
Exception, that ſhall here be conſider'd. P. 154 
He obſerves very acutely, that the Epiſtles 
do not exprefsly ſay Zancle, the Town; but only 
the people, Zancleans: and he conceives, that 
though Zancle was called Meſſana at Olymp. xx1x 
according to Pauſanias; yet there were Zanclæ- 
ans left ſtill, and might be called fo by Phalaris, 
at Olymp. Lvii. If the Author of the Letters 
had named the Town, he would not have juſtified 
him ; bur nothing cin be juſtly inferr'd to his 
diſadvantage from his naming the People. 
This is fo ingenious a diſtinction; chat I de- 
fire to borrow it of bim for one moment, and apply 
it to a paſſage of his Author Pauſanias. He has 
borrom d ſeveral things of me, and I hope he 
won't take it ill, if I once uſe the fame freedom 
with him. Pauſanias among other Donaries at 
Olympia, deſcribes a Statue of Hercules fighting 
with an Amazon, The man that 
dedicated it was (&) Evagoras a (&) Pau: 175. 'Evayy- 
Z ANCLeAEAN, and the Work- D Zan. 
man one Ariſtocles a Cydonian. . L D . 22 
Now the Age, ſays he, of this A- 2. i *. 
| riſtocles cannot be e xa i known: - St d if zd Manier, 
bee 'tis evident, that he lived : 


— before ; 
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before Zancle was called, as it now is, Meſſana. 
Now Mr. B. may tell Pauſanias, that his Infe- 
rence, like mine, is very erroneous; for the 
Town Zancle not being named here, but only 
Zaywi®, a ZANCLIAEAN; he cannot inferr, 
as he does, about the Age of Ariftocles ; becauſe 
Evagoras might be a Zanclean, long after the 
name of Zancle was chang d into Meſſana. What 
now has Panſanias to fay for himſelf ? for it's 
plain, that he was not aware of the Examiner's 
diſtinction. When Pauſanias's Friends will con- 
deſcend to give an anſwer to fo a Cavil; 
— Apology will ferve both for him and 
my ſelf. 

Mr. B. has another paſſage of the fame Pau - 
ſanias; by which he will make it appear, that 
there were a people Zanrleans, when there was 
no City Zancle. Fauſanias, ſays he, where be 
obſerves, that during the Meffanians abſence from 
Peloponneſe, but two of their Nation, Leontif- 
cus and Symmachus, Meſſanians of Sicil”, won 
„ Perl. be Prixe at the Olympics ; adds, (m) That the Si- 
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34 Kaus. cillans ſay, theſe were not Meſſanians, but deſcend- 
Moms ed from the ola Zanclæans. This implies, fays Mr. 


TeT»s g. that the Zanclzans kept their Families unnmix'd 
dai with their nem Conquerors. But | am ſure this 
Argument implies, that Mr. R. has not read his 
Mc-Nvinc Syſtem of Logic ſo well as he ought to do. For 
gas), allow him, that the Families were unmix'd for 
a while ; does that imply, that thoſe Families 
had ſtill the name of Zancleans? Is it not evi- 
(=) Ati dent from Pauſanias himſelf, (n) that Leontiſcus 
_ and Symmachw regiſtred themſelves MESS A- 
35/23; 2 NIANS at Olympia? but if the old name was 
Sus Ms. till kept up, why did they not ſtyle themſelves 
i,. ZANCLEEANS ? The Catalogue of 4 Sta- 

iunicæ 


KC 


„ 


Zanclæans and Meſlenians. 
dionice enters this Synmachw at Ol. Txxxvnt. 
DA. g oy den. Evupay Me © gmidhbog. 
Here we ſee he is recorded a Meſſanian, and not 
a Zanclæan. Nay, I think the paſſage of Pauſe. 
nias does more than imply, that there were none 
cal'd Zanclians in Symmachw/'s time: for he ſays, 
he was deſcended of the axctextT Zancleans. As 
if I ſhould ſay, Mr. B. is deſcended from the an- 
cient Pits: would this imply that there is nuw 
a Nation call'd Pitzs, or rather the quite contra- 


ry? | x 
But pray how does Mr. B. prove, that the 
Zanclzan Families continued unmix d? Becauſe 
the Sicilians could know, that Leontiſcus and Sym- 
machus were deſcended from them? But this is 4 
conſequence too nearly related, to ſome we have late- 
ly parted with, For we have ſeen already, that 
Symmachus's was Lxxxvnm, And 
Leontiſcws's was about the fame time, or before 


it. For his Statue (e) was made by Pichagoras .) paul p. 
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P. 126, 


Rhegiuns, who, as Plizy fays, (p) lived Olymp. 181. 
LXXXVII ; but as Pauſanias ſays, (4) made the (e Pin. 


Statue of Euthymm, 
e Olymp. IxXxXyn. Now the remoteſt of 

Olympiads is but L years from Azaxilas's 
time, who d the name of Zucle into Meſ- 
ſans. So that ought Mr. B. knows, both 
Leontiſcus's and Symmachus's Parents might be 
married before the time of that change: and 
where then is his conſequence, that the Families 
continued uumixt? Nay although the Interval 


had been much longer, yet. the Sicilians might 


eaſily gueſs, that thoſe two were not deſcended 
from the Meſſanians of fic. Becauſe in 
truth, there was no ſuch Colony of Meſſanians 
that had ſetled at Zancle , as Panſanias be- 

M 3 liev'd. 


who got the Prizeat the O. af. 
p. 183. 


* 
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liev'd. For though the name was given by A- 
naxilas in memory of his ancient Country; yet 


(r) ⁊c uu: the people that he planted there, were (r) 4 
ret Ar- medley of ſeveral Countries. 


IPO TU, 
Tomcys. 


P. 1:5. 


{ / , Diod. 
9. 37. 
0 P 58. 


His next argument to prove that theZancleans 
continued many Ages in a diſtinct Body, and under 
the old Name, after the City was called Meſſazs, 
is taken out of Diodorus ; who tells ww, fays Mr. 
B. that in the t xxix Olympiad, the Zanclzans re- 
covered their City ont of thoſe Strangers bands, that 
bad poſſeſſed it ſo many years. So many years ? 
Pray how many had they poſſeſs'd it, according 
fo Diodorws? Anaxilas, that changed the name 
of Zancle, died, as he ſays, (ſat Olymp. Lxxv1, 1. 
And his children were diſpoſſeſſed of it (t) at Ol. 
dux, 4. Which is but the ſhort Interval of 
xv years. What does the Ex-miner mean then 
by his ſo gears, and continuing many Ages? 
Ill open the Cafe a little, and ſhew his miſtake; 


for | am perſwaded, he is very innocent in this 


place, and does not wilfully deceive his Readers. 


Diodorns fays, the Zancleans recover'd their Li- 
berty at Olymp. Txxtx, 4. This the Examiner 
took notice of; and at the ſame time there run 
in his head the account of Paaſanias, that the 
Zanclzans loſt their Liberty Olymp. xxx, 1. 
The Gentleman, out of his great cit᷑cumſpection, 
tacks theſe two accounts together, and argues 
from them, as if Diodorus eſpouſed them both. 
But I have already ſhewn, that Panſaniass date 
differs from Dzodorns's, almoſt two whole Cen- 
turies. There is nothing therefore in Drodoras, 
about poſſeſſing it ſo many years. That's the Ex- 
aminer's Commentary upon the Text. His 
words are onely theſe, at Olymp. xxx, 4. 
N Zaynaje, The 


Rhegians with the 
Zanclæang 
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Zanclzans drove ont the Sons of Anaxilas, and 
freed their Countries from their Tyranny, The 
Rhegians had been under the Tyranny of Anaxi- 
las and his Children for the ſpace of xxxn years 

only; and the Zaxclans not fo long. Which is 

the true reaſon, why Diodoru here calls them 
ZANCLEAANS, though the Town was then 

called Meſſana, The Zanclzans, ſays he, deli- 

vered their Country. Becauſe they were really 1 
the very fame Perſons, that were formerly cal- 
led Zancl an. For the fame Generation faw 
both Revolutions; both the conqueſt of their 

City by Azaxilas, and the recovery of it from 

his Children. This once therefore he calls them 
Zancleans ; but ever after they are Meſſanians, 

and the Town is Meſſana ; as at (u) Ol. xct, 2. (e) Diod. 
(x) xcn, 4. (3) N, 1. So in Herodotuy'stime, 7. 36. 
about Olymp. un 'twas not Zancle, but 0 5 
Meſſaua. And when Thucydides relates the A- ; * : 
thenian [nvaſion of Sicih, Ol. xci, 2. he talks all * 

along of Me ſſana and the Meſſaniaus ; never na- 

ming Zaxcle, but once only, when he was treat- 

ing of the of the 


But we are ſure, ſays Mr. B. the Zanclzans P. 127, 
Preſerved themſelves in a ſeparate body even till 127. 


(2) Pliny's time, who expreſly diſt inguiſnes them (2) L:b. 3. 
from the Meſſanians, and tells us Meflana was a c. 8. 
Free City, but the Zanclæans were Tributaries. 
The firſt Edition of Mr. B's Book has only a re- 
ference to the paſſage of Pliny : but the ſecond 
thus ſets down the words in the Margin: e/- 
ſana Civium Romanorum, qui Mamertini vocan- 
tur, Latine conditionis, Zanclzi. Thus, asl 
fay, the words of Pliny are cited in the Margin. 
But the paſſage of Pliny is really in this manner: 
Intus WI conditionis Centuripini, Netini, Se- 
M 4 geſtani. 


\ 


; 
| 
| 

Z | 
| 
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geftani. Stipendiarii, Aſorini, Ætnenſes, (and 


fo through the whole Alphabet, to) Zanclei 
Meſſeniorum in Siculo Freto. Here I think tis 
as plain as the Sun, that Mr. B. the Writer of 
the firſt Edition took Stipendiarii in Pliny to ſig- 
nifie Triz»taries, as it truly does: but the Mar- 
ginal Writer in the ſecond Edition believ'd, that 
Latine Conditions ſignified Tributaries; and that 
Stipendic71i, like the other words on each fide 
of it, was the name of a People of Sicily. Which 
I think, without any Aggravation, to be a brace 
of ſuch monſtrous and infamous Blunders, as can 
hardly be matched again, but by him that made 
theſe. But that which troubles me more is ths, 
that the Learned Mr. B. in his Letter from Pa. 
ris before the ſecond Edition, gives out all thoſe 
Alterations, of which this is one, to be his own. 
Now how ſhalt we reconcile theſe matters toge- 
ther? for the Text, we ſee, looks one way, and 
the Margin another. If Mr. B. be a man of Ho- 
nour and Veracity, as he is, he made this Mar- 
ginal Note: If he be a Man of Wit aud Judg- 
ment as he is too, it's impoſſible he ſhould 
make it. Here's a terrible Quarrel between his 
Honour and his Judgment; and I could wiſh 
the matter was fairly ended ; I have this expedi- 
ent to offer towards it, That the Text being writ 
at London, and the Margin at Pars, may per- 
haps be a Phyſical account, why the Senſe of 
them is ſo wide aſun der. 

But what do I ſay to the paſſage of Pliny ? 
Why, I will give Mr. B. an anſwer, when he 
pleaſes to tell me the meaning of it. Cluverius, 
a man of Learning and other Abilities not much 
inferior to Mr. B. knew not what to make of 
it, Hinc mira brevitate, (a) ſays he, & biſtori- 


Hir Spur Cure jus. 


arum confuſione | bin ius, Zanclæi Meſſeniarum in 
Siculo Freto 
ſe nothing init, but Darkneſs and Conſuſion. But 
I have the leſs reaſon to be concern'd about it; 
becauſe I have plainly ſhew'd, that Pau ſanias is 
quite out in his reckoning: fo that I do not 
charge it as the Sophiſt's Error, that he names 
the Zauclæan (which lim is cited for) but that 
he talks of Meſſanians, who were not heard of in 
Sicily in the days of the true Phalaris. 

And fo much about the Zancheans. For I 
hope this Article is ſufficiently ſettled. And I 
would make bold to ask my r 
the next time He aud I talk 4— if he ſtill re- 
tains his Loyalty to his Sicilian Prince. If he 
does, much good may it do him: he ſhall adore 
his Perkin Warbeck as long as he pleaſes, 


V. 


HAT fame xc11 Letter, which has 
furniſh'd us already with one de- 
tection of the Impoſture, will, if ſtrictly 
examin d, make a ſecond confeſſion, from 


This great Man, it ſeems, could 
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theſe words, dc ar de H mri. i- 


xav ; tis a threat of Phalars to the Hime- 


rant, That he would extirpate them like a 


Pixe-tree. Now here again am l concer- 
ned for our Sophiſt, that he is thus taken 
tri 


pping. For the Original of this Say ing 
is thus related by Herodotus 


When L vi. 


the Lamp/aceni in Aſia had taken captive - 37- 


Miltiades the Athenian, Creſus King of 
L "= 
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Lydia ſent them a Meſſage ; That if they 
did not ſet him free, he would come and 
extirpate them like a Pine; 59:2; mv 
reg anda de He The men of 
Lampſacus underſtood not the meaning of 
that expreſſion, lite a Pine; till one of 
the eldeſt of them hit upon it, and told 
them, That of all Trees, the Pine, when 
once it is cut down, uever grows again, but 
utterly periſhes. We ſee the Phraſe was 
then ſo new and unheard of, that it puzzled 
a whole City. Now if Creſus was upon 
that occaſion the firſt Author of this Say- 
ing, what becomes of this Epiſtle? For 
this, as I obſerved before, being pretend- 
ed to be written above a dozen years be- 
fore Phalars's death, carries date at leaſt 
half a dozen before Creſus began his 


reign. 


Nay, there is good ground of ſuſpicion, 
that FHeredotus himfelf , who wrote an 
Hundred Years after Phalaris was killd, 
was the firſt broacher of this expreſſion. 
For tis known, thoſe firſt Hiſtorians make 
every body's Speeches for them. So that 
the blunder of our Sophiſt is ſo much the 
more ſhamefull. The Third Chapter of 
the vitt Book of A. Gellius, which ig 
now loſt, carried this Title; Quod Hero 
dotus param were dixerit, anam ſolamque 
pinum arborum omnium ca ſam nunquam de- 

nuo 
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nuo ex iiſdem radicibus pullulare; That 
* Herodotus is in the wrong, in ſaying, 
* that of all Trees, a Pine only, if lopt, 
never grows again. I ſuppoſe, Gellius, 
in that Chapter told us, F out of 7heo- + Hip. P.. 
pbraſtus, of ſome other Trees, beſide the = 475 
Pine, that periſh by lopping ; the Piteb- v. 6. 24. Ul. 
tree, the Firr, the Palm, the Cedre, and IW. 
the Cypreſs. But I would have it obſer- 

ved, that he attributes the Saying, and 

the Miſtake about it, not to Cræſus, but 

to Herodotus : after whom, it became a 
Proverb, which denotes an utter Deſtru- 

ction without any poſſibility of flouriſh- 

ing again. See Ilalung ren in Zenobi- 

us, Diogenianus, and Suidas. And 'tis re- 
markable, that our Letter-monger has 
Herodotus's very words, rv; and T2 - 

Je; when all the other three Writers 

have Tz for rs, and v h inſtead of 

Cre Sen: which ſhews he had in his eye 

and memory this very place of Herodotus. 

A ſtrange piece of ſtupidity, or elſe con- 

tempt of his Readers, to to 

aſſume the garb and perſon of Phalaris, 
and yet knowingly to put words in his 
mouth, not heard of till a whole Century 
after him. 


VI* B. goes on, and begins his remarks up- P. 134- 
on this Article with his common; place 
Eloquence, about the uncertainty of this way of 
7 proof 
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proof from Sentences and Sayings. In his opi 
nion, his Sicilian Prince may make uſe of the 
very Phraſes , not the Thoughts only, but the 
Expreſſions too, of Herodotus, Euripides, and o- 
thers; and yet come a whole Century or two be- 
ſore them. This, as weak and abſurd as it is, 
ſhall not paſs without an anſwer, in a place that 
— Is _ for Ay than . FE 8 

e asks, How do I prove, ibat t eſlion 
* the whole City? and he anſwers himſelf, 
Plainly ' becauſe one of the eldeſt Citizens hit up- 
ont, and told the meaning of it. This is very nice 
reaſoning. If he was half as nice in his repreſen- 
ting, he would nor fill his Papers wich fuch mean 
and unworthy Frauds, as he would put upon 
his Readers ; if any of whom will but look up- 
on my words, as they ſtand in the Diſſertation ; 
they will fee his fair dealing. They are the ex- 
(Anga- preſs words of Herodotus, that the whole City 
vourey 5 was (a) puzzled a good while, even the Oid-man 
a himſelf, who at laſt (b) with much ado found out 

(5) Miz the meaning. — 

I had obferv'd, That the firſ® Hiſtorians make 
uv. every bodies Speeches for them. Mr. B. takes me 
F. 133. up; For ths of Crœſus is 10 Speech, but only a 
meſſage, Wonderfull exactneſs! Pray, Sir, ac- 
commodate us out of your new Logic with a De- 
finition of a Meſſage. I thought formerly, that 
4 Meſſage was a Speech femt : and when Neptune 
rebukes the Winds in Virgil: 

Aaturate fugam, "= — dicite veſtro, 

Non illi imperium i, &c. 

I believ'd it was Lang and a Meſſage 
at once. And furely there are infinite ſuch in 
Poets and Hiſtorians and common Life. Nay 
Hrredotis own Phraſe is a ſufficient warrant for 


HHN Nam Cree. 
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me; for he ſays, that Creſas (c) Poke to the Oe. 


by a Meſſenger. 


But tis probable, faid I, 


and briskly asks me theſe queſtions ; Does Hero- 
dotus tell ws, that the Lampfacenes were puzzled 


with an eſon invented by Herodotus 2 Were 
the men of Lampſacus in Crafus's time at a loſs to 
underſtand a Phraſe, that was not thonght of, till 


Herodotus 100 
wonderfull to Me, how ſuch a piece of reaſoning as 
thu could ever enter into a Head,that bas Brains in 
it. Who can deny, but that the Wit of this Ex- 
preſſion is as great as the Civility of it? But to 
let that paſs, I am afraid it would not much tend 
to the Examiner's Reputation, if the World 
ſhould determin from this very paſſage, whether 
his own Head be fo very full of Brains, as he 
and I think it is. 

The falſeneſs of his reaſoning lies open enough. 
I argued from a double Suppoſition : firſt, If 


| Herodotus give us the very words of Creſus, 


they are ſix years at leaſt younger than the Epi- 
ſtle pretends to be: or ſecondly, if Herodotus, 
as his and other Hiſtorians cuſtom is, father'd 
a ſaying upon Creſus, which he invented him- 


ſelf, then it is a hundred years younger than the 


Now our Examiner, in his wiſdom, 
tacks both theſe together; and diſputes, as if I 
had maintain d, that both parts of the Di- 
lemma were true at once; That both Cræſus 
us'd the Expreſſion, and Herodotus invented it: 
Was there ever ſuch a piece of reaſoning to be 
met with in print, till his Examination bleſs d 
the World, and furniſh'd it with Gor? ofthem ? 


T2 


4 


that Herodotus in-">"* 
vented this Phraſe himſelf. Here Mr. B. inſults, 


P. 1 36. 


gears afterwards coin d it? tis 
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To ſhew Mr. B. a Picture of his reaſoning in a 
Light ne is _ Homer makes Achulles's 
c him, as, according to 5 
— makes Cre ſus . And the Lind — 


World has all along conſider d ſome Paſſages in 
thoſe Speeches, as the inventions of Homer. Say 
you ſo, Gentlemen , ſtarts up our Examiner, 


does Homer tell us, that Agamemnon was af- 


fronted with an 17 invented by Homer ? 
Were the men of Troy frightned with Language, 
that was not thought of, till Homer five hundred 
gears afterwards coin d it. Tu wonderfull to me, 
Sirs, how ſuch a piece of reaſoning as thu could e- 
ver enter into Heads that baue Brains in them. This 
is a true tion of the Examiner's Argu- 
ment: and I might tell him in another of his 
civil Phraſes, That ſurely the man that writ tha 
muſt have been faſt aſleep, for elſe be could never 
have talk'd ſo wildly. But I hear of a greater 
Paradox talk d of abroad, that not the wild only, 
but the beſt part of the Examiner's Book may 
— have been writ, while He was faſt a- 
Ar. B. goes on; if Herodotus is tobe believ'd, 
Crœſus 11d thu Expreſſion ; if be is not, why is 
be brought to prove any thing? Wonderfull again! 
By the fame way of reaſoning, he may ruin at 
one blow the Reputation of Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Livy, Saluſt, and almoſt all the Hiſtorians. For 
their manner is, before their Speeches, to ſay, 
Such a one ſpoke thus and thus in theſe very words : 
though every body knows, they are the Hiſto- 
rian's own Speeches; and it happens not ſeldom ; 
that into the mouth of the fame Perfon, and on 
the very ſame occaſion, one Hiſtorian puts one 
Speech, and another a quite different one. Now 
fo 
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in our Examiner's words; F Thucydi- 
des be to be believd, Pericles ns'd fuch Expreſſ- 
: if be is not, why is be brought to prove any 
thing? By the ſame way he may caſheer 
the reſt. And | 


Crœſus, who expected bis Meſſage 
ſhould immediately be obeyd, put it into ſuch a 
Phraſe, as they were not likely to apprebend ? If 
this Argument had any force in it, it would fall 
upon Herodotus himſelf, who exprefsly fays, that 
the Meſſage was ſent, and yet was hardly under- 
ſtood. The Lampſacenes underſtood in general the 
import of the Meflage : Miltiades was to be ſet 
free ; or elſe they were to be extirpated. The 
word <Te;4ev alone implied ſome terrible threat; 

for to be cut down like any Tree whatſoever, was 

a vengeance ſevere enough. But the Metaphor 

© lun was not plain to them at firſt ; why 

a Pine rather than other Tree. However 

this would not have defeated. the deſign of the 
Meſſage, had the enes never found the 
reaſon of that Metaphor : but we ſee, they did 
hit upon't, -after they had caſt about for'r ; 
which 'is a full juſtification of Herodotus from 
this Cavil of the Examiner. 

The Command, we fee, was clear enough, 

that they ſhould releaſe AMzltiades; but the 
Threat had ſomething of dark in ir. And this 
is cenſur'd by Mr. B. as a piece of abſurd ma- 
nagement. But ſee the difference among great 
Wirs. For Demetrius, in his elegant (d) Book of (4) Tee: 
Rhetoric, extolls the Conduct of Dionyſrus of Sy Eg-menr 


: 
y | ravſe ina caſe exatily like this. He ſent a Meſ- 
= | ſage 
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ſage to the Locrians, That they ſhould do ſuch 4 

% rid. thing, or ele their (e, Cicadæ jvould fing upon the 
266, which ground. A Command plain and express; but a 
1 new and obſcure: aud perhaps, as the ſa- 
— cetious Examiner has it, it migbt puzzle the 
our oy and Alder men, ny, and the Recorder too of Locti. 
liſh Gral- Now 4 ſomething * 4 4 N ſays De- 

1 metrius, eſpecially when it in Threatuings : 

P-135- as when Dionyſus ſaid, That their Cicade ſhould 
ſing upon the Ground. For if be had ſaid plainly, 
That he would ravage their Country, and | 
their Wood ; be bad 4 more and le 
terrible. But be uſed the Allegory, as it were a 
Covering to bus Threat. Fer @ Threat, that has a 
bidden meaning, is ſo much the more dreadfull ; one 
man apprebending one thing, and another another. 
bebe. (F) Ariſtotle attributes this ſaying to Stefichorns ; 
lib.ii, & but that difference is not material. Tis enough, 
= that he agrees with Demetrius in his character of 
it, that it is no leſs ingenious, than ænigmatical. 

And has not Mr. B. then a particular taſt about 

good Senſe and Decorum? 

Gellins, as | remark*d, aſcribes that faying to 
Herodotus himſelf, and not to Cræſus: Mr. B's 
anſwer is, That Gellius might not ſpeak accurate- 
ly, nor zicely examin what he was about: which 
is an excuſe fitter for the crude Pieces of one that 
I know, than fo exact a Writer's as Gellius. But 
befides him, Euftathins fays, © That 52mwwuas in 

(2)Euftath. * Homer ſignifies (g) deadly; becauſe mwzn the 

ad Nliad. & Pitch-tree , when once it is cut down, grows 

„ © no more. We mult take notice therefore ſays 

(2) T3798 © be, (þ) of that Saying of Herodotus ; That 3 

ger. 4 pine, of all Trees, will not grow again after 
« the felling. For if the Pitch-tree, and Cy- 
« preſs live no more, after they aa 
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flag at my Tr 


die with Lopping 1 
teru d n ( 


Tre. Srv carejfes. 


ins oma Guia Pe. 
tree alone > Here's another - Author, we ſe, 
that was no zicer than Geli: and Mr. B. per- 
haps will be no nicer towards them, but roundly 
tell them, as his plainghanner is, that both their 
Heads had no Brains in them. | 
But before he quits his hold, be will have one 

of Gellins, Pinum caſam, | 
in my Language, a Pine- tree lopt. Tha, ſayshe, is 5. 10 
falſly rendred, inſtead of cut down. For that a 
Pine- tree perijhes by lopping # News to the Natu- 
ralifts., To ſuch Natali, as I have to deal 
with, I believe it may be News; but not to thoſe 
that have read either Pliny liny of Theopbr 


aft us : 
Ping, fays (i) Fin, 1 Cypreſs, the () f 
Pitch-tree, and the Ci For theſe die if the I, 24. 
top be lope off, or buras wich Fire. The other ae, 
ſays, (&) That the Beech, the Pitch-tree, 22 
the Palm, and as fore fay, the Cedre 


and C 
nr 


Lopping) when 
COS top is 
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fore I ſhall have his Thanks for it, for I have 

rr 

leave of him. | 

One of the main things that I here p 
plain detection of the Sophiſt, 1 

the very expreſſion of Herodot us, π e Alxur care 


ches are ſtripe, 


cen; when ſome others, that mention d the Pro- 


verb, yet differ'd a little in the Phraſe, having 
it dans reines aer. This L obferv'd as 2 plain 
token, that he had Herodotuss paſſage in his Eye; 
as (I) Enſtathins, when he bricgsthat faying, ex-(1) p. 34 
preſly cires him for it. And fo e£/:an appears 
to have had him. in . 
JI, 


178 
(m) Var. 
Hit. vi, i 3. 
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ſays, (m) m Aude meg gue da reiter ve 


mv@ Jizny, Now the Examiner, that he might 
do one diſcreet thing in this Chapter, hes dropt 
temas, de gn, e whe pare of my 
| to w . 

Diſſertation A. An — vb. 4h 
tion indeed! How much better had he yielded 
to it, than have made ſuch miſerable work both 
with Logic and Critic. 


VI. 


N the Lxxxv Epiſtle, we have already 
taken notice of our Mock-Tyrant's 


triumph; zn Tave genes x, Taſx g cig 


P, i, S. 


TAG. veriune, That be had utterly routed 
the Tauromenites and the Zanclzans. But 
there's an old and true Saying, IIA 
»a2z Ts {us Many new and aps. 
things happen in War. For we have] 

— ſc en theſ; ſame routed Zauclæans riſe 
upagain, after a Thouſand Years, to give 
him a worſedetcat. And now the others 
too are :takiicg their turn to revenge their 
old loſſes. For theſe, though they are 
called Tauromenites, both here, and in 
the xv. XXXI, and xxxIII Epiſtles, make 
protel ::ion againſt the name; and de- 
clare %% were called Naxians, in the 
days of the true Phalars. Tauromini- 
ain, que antea Naxos, lays Pliny, Tau- 
rominiam, quam priſci Naxon vocabant, 


ſays 
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ſays Solinus. Whence it is, that Herodo- Son. 6. xi. 
tus and Thucydides, becauſe they writ 
before the change of the name, never 
ſpeak of Taurommium, but of Naxos, 
and the Naxians. A lull account of the 
time, and the reaſon, and the manner of _ 
the change, is thus given by Diedorus, * Lib. xiv; 
Some Sicilians planted them Ives O- 7 282. 
Iymp. xcv1, I. upon a Hill called Taurus, 
near the ruines of Naxus, and built a new 
Town there, which they called Tauro- 
menion, 2070 Ts Tai:Os x, ub, from 
their ſett/ement upon Taurus. About Forty 4 
Years after this, Olymp. cv. 3. + one 1 L/ K. 
Andromachus a Tauromenite gathered all? 
the remnant of the old Naxiazs that were 
diſperſed through Sicily , and perſuaded 
them to fix there. This is tuch a plain 
and punctual teitimony, that neither the 
power and ſtratagems of the Tyrant, nor 
the Rhetoric of the Sophiſt, are able to 
evade it. Where are thoſe then, that 
cry up Phalars for the florid Author of 
the Letters? who was burnt in his own 
Bull, above CL Years before Taurominiumi 
was ever t ht on. | 

But I ſhall not omit one thing in de- 
fenſe of the Epiſtles ; which though it 
will not do the work, let it go, however. 
as far as it can, We have allowed, ther 
Pythagoras was contemporary * 
2 are 2 
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lars; and yet inthe Hiſtory of that Phi- 
loſopher, we are told of his converſation 
and exploits at Taurominium. Porphyry 
ſays, * He deliver d Croton and Himera, 


and Taurominium , from Tyrants : and 


+ That in one and the ſame day he mit at 
Metapontium in Italy, and Tauromimum 
in Sicily. The ſame ſtory is told by 


. || Famblichus ; who ſupplies us too with 
another, 7hat a young man of Tauromi- 


nium being drank, Pythagoras plate 
him ſober by a few Tunes of grade Spon- 
ders. Conon allo tells a ſtory, f How 2 


certain Mileſian left his Country in the 


time of Cyrus, and went to Taurominium 
in Sicily. Theſe ſeveral paſſages ſeem to 
concurr with, and confirm the credit of 


the Letters, that Taurominium had a Name 


— — — — 


and Being in the time of Pythagoras and 
Phalars. All this would be very plauſi- 
ble, and our Sophiſt might come off 
with a whole skin, but for a croſs figure 
in hisown Art, Rhetoric, called Prolepſis 
or Anticipation ; viz. when Poets or Hi- 
florians call any place by a name, which 
was not yet known in the times they 
write of. As when Virgil ſays of Ancas, 
- Lavinaque wentt Littora : 
and of Daedatas, 

Chalcidicaq; levis tandem ſuperadſtitit arce: 
he is excuicd by Prolepſis; though rhole 

places 


Taurominium. 


places were not yet called ſo in the times 
of Dedalus and eat. The fame Ex- 
cuſe we may make for Ovid, when he 
tells us, that Taurominium, and Himera, 
and Agrigentum were as old as the Rape 
of Proſerpin ; 


Flimeraque & Didymen Acragantaque IV. Fo. 


T auromenenque. 
So when Porphyry and Jamblichus name 
Taurominium in the ſtory of Pythagoras, 
and Conon in the ſtory of his Mileſian, 
- meaning Naxos, which was afterwards 
called fo ; the ſame figure acquits Them. 


v. 475- 


For tis no more, than when I fay, Juli- 


us Cæſar conquered France, and made an 
expedition into England : though I know 
that Gaul and Britain were the names in 
that age. But when Phalars mentions 
Taurominium ſo many generations before 
it was heard of, he cannot have the bene- 
fit of that fame Prolepis. For this is not 
a Poet ical, but a Prophetical Anticipati- 
on. And he muſt either have had the 
Præſcience and Divination of the S:by/s, 
or his Epiſtles are as falſe and commenti- 
rious as our Sibyllixe Oracles. 


R. B. is pleaſed to object, That Diodorus 


Tauromenium In one place he ſays, the Sicilians 
firſt called it Tauromenium, Ohmp. xcvi, 1. in 
another, that Andromachus aamed it ſo, about xl. 
N3 years 


is in two Stories, about the founding of p. 132. 
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years after. Either of gheſe accounts, be confeſſes, 
would ſerve my purpoſe ; but ſince they contraditt 
one another, neither of them is to be depended on. 
That's hard indeed. W hat, neither of them to be 
depended on? Not fo much as This to be con- 
cluded from them, That at leaſt the City was not 
built above ci years before the earlier date of the 
two? This is juſt ſuch a ſtrain of Reaſoning, as 
he treated us within the laſt Section. The beſt re- 
futationof ſuch Arguments is not toanſwer them, 
but to uſe them : for by a ſhort trial, they ſhew 
their bad meta!, and quickly loſe their Edge. Let 
us make therefore an Experiment or two. There 
are diſſerent accounts about the year of our Sa- 
viour's Nativity; and ſince they contraditt one ano- 
ther, neither of them is to be depended on: fo that 
we cannot jultly inferr from them, That he was 

(-) Diod. Not as old as the Macchabees, Some fay (n) A. 

2. 246. Leſa in Sicily was built by Archomdes, Olymp. 
xc1v, 2. but others ſay, by the Carthaginians, 
Olymp. xcir, 4. Theſe Stories contradict one 
erother, aud neither can be depended on: There- 
fore the Town may be as old as Troy. One man 
told me in Company, that the Examiner was 
x1v yea.> old; and ancther faid xxXv. Now 
theje two Stories contradict one another, and nei- 
ther can he aid ot: 2 are at liberty there- 
i0e to belizv2 him a Perſon of about 1 years of 
Age. | 

is ſoe the two Stories of Di:doras, I believ'd 
the fa mer was the trae one; and therefore I re- 
refent- 4 tha latter, fo as to make it conſiſtent 
| (2, Dicd, With it. Cluve, ius indeed preferrs the latter ac- 
| 2-262. count; but I cannot yet be of his opinion, be- 

o 30% cauſe Diolorus calls the place Taurominium at 

2 „% (%% Olymp. xcvs, 1. and (c) xcv1, 3. and (d) 

: xcvll, 1. 
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xcvn, 1. three ſeveral times, before Audromachu⸗ 
is mention'd. | 
But there were People of oll, that inigvired the P. 132. 
hilly parts about Naxos, where Tauromiaium 
Raad. Right again; and therefore Taurominium 
was built long before Diodorus's Date of it. Fil 
make bold to uſe this Argument too, and that 
will ſerve for an Anſwer. Arrian, {e)in his Hi- (0 L 3- 
ſtory of Alexander, has the face to tell the wor d, 7 30. 
that that Prince built Alexandria at Mount Cau- 
caſus. But there were people of old, that inhabited 
thoſe billy parts, as that writer himſelf cou-iſs; 
2 Eryvruu n , e, The Mountain, ſays 612. 
bad many Inhabitants. Tis plain then, that 231. 

there was an Alexandria at Caucaſus, before ever 
the Macedonian ſet foot there. Is not 4rrian 
cut down now with this mighty Argument ? 
And which of the Hiſtorians may not be in the 
ſame condition, when a fit of difputing takes 

the Examiner ? 
Ah theP 


cople might be called Tauromenites, P. 133 
before the City was built, and *tis obſervable, that 
Phalaris names the People, but not the City; nor 
uſes any ſuch expreſſion, as implies they were for mu 
into a politic Body, or belong d to any City. I re- 
member, Mr. B. fays ſomewhere, that there's 
@ Lnaintneſs of Pedantry in ſome Obſervations. He 
might have obſerved too, if he had pleaſed, that 
Phalaris mentions the Syracau/zazns , but never 
names the place Syracuſe : mult the Syrucuſtans 
therefore belong to xo City? If fo finall an obſcr- 


vation can raze Cities at this rate ; the Tyrant, 
by Mr. Bs Conduct, will be more terrible 
now, than when he was alive. 

The reaſon, 


why he mention'd not the place 
Tauromenium, but only * People, is no ſecret 
N4 at 
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at all. For he neither took the Town, nor be- 
ſieged it, nor carried his Bull thither for a Ra- 
ree Show, nor had any other concerns there, 
and why then ſhould he mention it? The people 
indeed he had ſome Tranſactions with; for he 
ſays, They began an unjuſt War with bim; they 
redeemed their Captives by a price in common, 
and be remitted to them that price in common at the 
requeſt of Steſichorus. And ſurely this is a hint 
broad enough, that they were form d into a politit 
ba4y, and belonged toa City, Unleſs Mr. B. will 
have nothing leſs, than the Mayor, and Aldermen, 
and Recorder to be nam'd, for a proof that it was 
a City. | 

Mr. B. adds a paſſage of Vibius Sequeſter ; 
That Taurominium bad its name from the River | 
Taurominius, that rans by it. And he inferrs, 


K 133- That there might be @ People Tauromenites, 4s 


well as a River Taurominius, before there was a 
City T-urominium. The Gentleman loves to 
ſur prize us with a Conſequence : 4 River Tau- 
rominius ; Ergo, a People Tauromenites. Now 
if the Tauromenites were a fort of Fiſh, this Ar- 
gument drawn from the River would be of 
force. But with Submiſſion to Mr. Z's better 
judgment, I humbly conceive, the Tauromenttes 
were Fleſh and Blood like the reſt of the Sicili- 
ans. 
But the Ex2miner's expreſſion deſerves our re- 
F. .z;- marking, F Vibius Sequeſter be to be credited. 
| I doubt not, but he tacitly anſwered himſelf, 
that he is aot to becredited. For Mr. B. appears 
(2) Cluy ta have had this notice of Vibius from (2) Cluve- 
Sicil. p go, ius in his Szily; but with great Candor and In- 
925 tegrity he ſuppreſſes what Clxverius proves there; 
That Vibius is quite miſtaken : for the River — 
$ 


Taurominium. 
that name from the Town, and not the Town from 
the River ; which was called, not Taurominius, but 
Onabala, ill after the time of Avguſtus, that is 
till cccc years after the date of Taurominium. 
The words of (Y) Vibius Sequeſter are theſe. 
2 inter Syracuſa & Meſſanam, a quo 
dum Taurominium; quod oppidum aliter Euſe- 
ora dicitur. It bad become Mr. B's great 
Learning to have cited this paſſage at large, and 
have given the world an emendation of i 2 The 
fault, I ſuppoſe, is manifeſt enough; for who 
ever heard of Enſeboneora ? Cluverius endea- 
vours to correct it, Euſebio Naxos. I will give 
no character of that learned man's correction, 
but only propoſe another of my own, which is, 
Euſebon Cora. The Author meant Ee d Xagg, 
Regio Piorum; a place fo called in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Taurominium and Catana from the 
famous Story of the two Pions Brothers: who, 
upon an Eruption of Ætna, when the liquid fie 
ry Maſs ran down towards their dwelling, took 
their aged Parents in their Arms and eſcape 
with them, neglecting all their own Goods and 


(b) Yb Se- 


Treaſure. Conon 
which he cloſes with this, (#) 
That the Sicilians from that oc- 
caſſan called EXSEBQON XQPAP, 
the Place of the Piom. Lycur- 
zus the Orator tells the fame fto- 
ry, and adds, (E) That from thence 
the place was yet caled EYEEBQON 
Rx POE. ( Ariſtotle,'m) Strabo, 
and (z | Pauſauias call thoſe Bro- 
thers, EYSEBEISE; and (o) Claudi- 
a, PII FRATRES ; and (p) So- 
[1395 names the place, CAMPUS 
FIORUM. (4) Elan fays, this 


gives us a Narrative of it, 


(i) Conon Nar. 43. Qs 
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(&) Lycurg. contra 1.:4- 
crat. p. 60. 

(i) Si Oavy. 

(ww) Strabo vi. 

( Pauſan. Pho: 

(o) Claud. Epig. 35. 

(p) Solzn. c. 5. 

(9) Al. apud St. Seru. 
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Eruption happen'd at Olymp. Lxxx1 ; but I ſuf- 
pett there's * miſtake in the number. 

To return now to the ſubjeft under debate; 
we have other evidence unqdeſtionable, that con- 
firms the Narrative of Di about the origin 
of Taurominium. For Pliny, and Solinns ſay ex- 
preſly, That Taurominium was the City which 
was for merly called Naxos. Taurominium there- 
fore cannot be older than the Deſtruction of 
Naxos. But we are certain, that that City was 

Did. deſtroyed by Dionyſus of Syracuſe, (r) at Olymp. 
„ 246. Xc1v,2, And ſeven years after, fays Diodorus,T au- 
rominium was founded, Ol xcvi, 1. The wholeac- 
count is clear, and every part of it is conſiſtent 
with and confirmed by the reſt. And agreea- 
(/) Lib.vii. bly to this, () Herodot us calls the City, Naxos, 
and the Inhabitants, Naxians, about Olymp Lxx; 
(s) Lis. vi. and fo does ( t) Thucydides, at Olymp. XCI, 2, 
Nay the very Medals of the Tauromenites are an 
infallible proof, that they came from the Naxians: 
there are five ſeveral Pieces in Paruta, that have 
on one fide TAYPOMENITAN; on the Reverſe 
Apollo's Head with an Inſcription APXATETA, 


the Naxians. The Chalcidians of Eubcea, ſays 

(s) Lib. vi. (u) Thucydides, founded Naxos, and built an A 
tar to Apollo Archagetas, which s yet ſtanding, 

+) De Ci en the ont-fide of the Town. And we have (x) A- 
0% E. . p. ptan's Teſtimony, that the Tauromentres were un- 
17162. der the Patronage of the fame Archagetas ; the 
very ſame that bad an Altar and Statue built by 
the Naxians. But the original of the 
Zauromenites is a ſurer evidence of it; and tis 

allowed by all Antiquaries, that the Inſcription 

zs in Memory of their Nax ian Anceſtors. 


Our 


Now Apollo Agzz3ires was the Tutelar God of 
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Our Examiner hinted at this Objection a- 
gainſt the Epiſtles, from the date of Tauromini- 
um, in his Preface to Phalar n. And tis an un- 
uſual piece of Moderation in him, that he has 
not charg d me with ſtealing it from him. He 
had as good pretenſe to do ſo, as when he ac- 
cuſes me of pillaging bis poor Notes, and robbing 
Vizzanins and Nevelett, of which hereafter. But 
In give the Reader the Secret, why he dropt 
this opportunity of calling me a Plagiary. Both 
(x) in his Preface and his Index, he favs, Na- (2) Pot 
vos was dejtroyed by Dionyſius the rouNGER, as Nazum 3 
Diodorus relates it. Now if a man dips only in- 0% 14 
to Diodorus, or caſts bis Eye on bim, as Mr. B. 5 
ſays, he may poſſibly miitake fo : becauſe the 
ſtory (7) is touched upon in the Annals of Dia- O) Died. 
zyſus the Younger. But the truth is, that Na- ?- 41. 
ros was razed by (z) Dionyſius the ELDER at (:) D104. 
Ol. xciv, 2. which is xxxv years before the other 246. 
came to the Crown. Now ſome kind Aſſiſtant, 
I ſuppoſe, had inform*d Mr. B. of this ſhamefull 
Flaw in his Preface ; and fo the conſciouſneſs of 
his own Guilt made him flip this fair occaſion of 
traducing me. But if the Reader pleaſes to ſee, 
| how each of us have manag d this Topic; Pll ask 
no other juſtification. 
But he asks me, Where do I find that Phalaris 
- vas burnt in bis Pull ? I find it in Ovid's Ibis. 
Urque ferox Phalaris, lingua prius enſe reſedt a, 
4 More bovis, Paphio clauſus in are, gemas. 
| and in the old Scholiaſt upon the place; Phala- 
r ipſemet reſetta lingua in taurum æneum conje- 


P. 133. 


tus eſt. But do you take up, fays Mr. B. with 
| the triſting Author of the Verſes upon Ibis? A lit- 
tle while ago Ovid was one of the greateſt Wits of b :3. 
the Ancients ; and as much above Manilius, as Ni- 
reus 
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reus was handſomer than Therſites. But now the 
Wind is changed again, and he's à trifling Au- 
thor. Mr. B. I ſe, will let no body elſe contra - 
dict him, but reſerves that for a Complement, 
which he'll pay to himfelf. But why, I pray, 
ſo ſevere upon Ovid? Why muſt he have no cre. 
dit in a matter of Hiſtory 2 Will Mr. B. ſtigma- 
P. 164 tize him for a Ly-maker by Profeſſion; ſuch as he 
obligingly declares all Poets are 4. kin to? Of all 
the various Hiſtories that are touch'd on in Ov:d's 
Ibis, there's not one in forty, but what we have 
at this day other good vouchers for, beſides the 
Poet himſelf. And without queſtion he had 
Authors for the reſt, though they are not now 
b. :33. extant. But Mr. B. requires ſome grave Wri- 
ters Teſtimony, and not a triſſing Poets. I had 
quoted a very grave and learned Writer for it, 
Heraclides Ponticus ; bur he tells me, I cite him 
P. 133, falſly; or elſe I uſe ſume Copy ef Heraclides, that 
1!7. be has not ſeen. What Mr B. has, or has not 
ſeen, his Aſſiſtant knows better than | do. But 
in all the Copies of Heraclides, tis I think ſuf- 
ficiently hinted, that Phularis was burnt in his 
Bull: I mean the Greek Copies ; for the Latin 
Tranſlation, which is ſometimes eaſier ſeen than 
the Original, does not expreſs it. Phalarzs, ſays 
Heraclides, barnt ſeveral Perſons in his Brazen 
(a) Herac. Bull; but the People took mengeance on bim, (a) and 
iz Polit. they burnt his Mother too, and bis Friends. If they 
Eri7gn9+ burnt his Mother too, then ſurely that implies, 
voy 7 that Phalaris himſeif was burnt. And indeed 
bo could the Agrigent ines forget to burn him? 
The Revenge was ſo proper and natural, and 
the Thought fo very obvious and uppermoſt 
that tis hardly credible, they thould not burn 
him in bis Bull, if they had him alive in their 
rower, 


— a 


his ſt ar ving. 
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power. Tully ſays, (b) That the whole Multi- (HD. 
tude of the Agrigentines fell upon bim. This is 7. U- 
conſiſtent enough with Ovid's oceans af him 2 
for they fell upon bim, and ſiezed him, and fo n 
haled him to the Bull. As for Valrim Mazi- f f 
mas, who ſays, (c) He was Hamed ta death at the © Pal. 
Inſtigation of Teno Eleates : tis plain, (d) be ©? Max. in,. 
miſtakes: Phalaris for Nearchus; who was T. (4)See Lo. 
— WM. "vx in Italy a hundred years after Pho- 27 . Ze 

Jo. Tzetzes avs, (e) He was ftarved to laat 
== Coat of Lead ; but He ſcarce deſerves C) Ch 
our confideration : or if he did, yet here are 
three Authors for his burning, and he alone for 


ut to take leaveof this Topic ; let usſee how 
the Balance ſtands here between the Examiner 
and me. In the one Scale there are Diodoras, 
Pliny, Solina, Thucydides, Herodotus, and the 
Original Medals of Tawrominium : In the Exa- 
miner's Scale, there are two falſe Surmiſes, two 
vicious Conſequences, and one refreſhing 2uib- 
b; for the Quibble's his own, by the old Rule, 
Qui capit, ille facit. 


P. 133. 


VII. 


18 xxx Letter to Polygnotus pre- 
ſents us with 4 Sentence of Moral, 


n ** YA 27's TUE TAO, reis WP CVE 
Tm" , That wiſe men take Words for 
the [hac'ow of T'rings that is, as the Sha- 
dow is not alc: u hout the preſence of 
the Body, fo V,ords are accompanied 

with the Action. Tis a very notable 


Saying, 
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Saying, and we are obliged to the Au- 
thor of it; and if Phalari had not mo- 
deſtly hinted, that others had ſaid it be- 
fore him, we might have taken ir for his 
Mr was either a ſtrange 
jumping of gocd Wits, or Democritus 
was a Plagiary; ſor He laid claim 
to the firſt Invention of it, as Diogenes 
Laertius ſays , Tera dh %, m MyG. g 
gro: and + Plutarch, A 4 tpys ox 
d Anuaeov. What ſhall we fay to 
this matter 2 Democritus had the charac- 
ter of a man of Probity and Wit; who 
had neither inclination nor need to 
filch the Sayings of ochers. Beſides, here 
are Plutarch and Diogenes, two wi 
that would ſcorn to fatter, and to aſcribe 
it to Democritus, had they ever read it in 
others before him. Thus bears hard in- 
deed upon the Author of the Letters : but 
how can we help it? He thould have 
minded his hits better, when he was 
minded to act the Tyrant. For Demo- 
critus, the firſt Anuthor of the Sentence, 
was too young to know even Pythagoras: 
Tz 7% e u, fays || Diogenes ; 
and yet Pyrbagoras ſurvived Phalars , 
nay, depoſed him, if we will believe his 
Scholars. We may allow Forty Years 
{pace for Democrituss writing; from the 
LXXXIV Olymp. to the xcrv, in _ 


he died. Now the earlieſt of this is a- 
bove an Hundred Years after the laſt pe · 
riod of Phalars. 
I am ſenſible that Michael Pſellus re- De Dem. 


fers this Saying to Simonides ; and f The t Bop. 
dorus Peleuf: to the Laced emonians. But 25% | 


theſe two are of little authority, in a caſe 
of this nature, againſt Plutarch and Dio- 
genes. Neither would the matter bemen- 
ded, ſhould we accept of their teſtimony. 
For Simonides was but Seven Years old, 
when —_— was killd. And were it 
a Lacedemonia®* Apophthegm , though 
the date be undetermined, it might fairly 
be preſumed to be more recent than He. 


M5 B. animadverts, that among the ſeveral 
Pretenders to this Sentence, As ts 
oz, I decide in favour of Democritus for a very P 138 
good reaſon; becauſe otherwiſe it would be of no uſe 
to me in the preſent Debate. One half of which 
words are a miſrepreſentation, and the other half 
a miſtake. 
I decided in favour of Democritus, not to ſerve 
a preſent turn; but for juſt and perpetual rea 
ſons. There are Two, that aſcribe it to Demo- 
crits; and but One to each of the others. Nay 
I will now add a third in Democritu's behalf, 
(a) Ile , & ,t, 5 AkJngms, Oc. Te- ( cu 
Ts 627 9 , A597 ag aixin 2 which „ Accor ding in v. IIe]. 
to the preſent reading, is Oratio Mercuri fla- 
gellum, as N olfias and Portus tranſlate it: but 
it ought to be corrected, A5y& tgp own, And 
ESE beſides 


N\ 


| 
+4 
* 
4 
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* See here Though it be evident beyond all 
p. 42, 43- Simonides was a 


P 138. 
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beſides the number, even the quality of Democr i. 
tus Witneſſes is greater than the other's, in a 
caſe of this nature. For I/fdorns, a Chriſtian 
Writer, was not verſed ſo well in Heathen Au- 
thors, .-as Plutarch, and Laertins ; and Pſellns, 
I ſuppoſe, is-too Modern, to be ſet in Compe- 
tition with them ; being a thouſand — 
er than Plutarch, "and nine hundred than Laer 

tins. In this part therefore Mr. B. has miſte- 
preſented me. 

The other, as I ſaid, is 2 miſtake; where he 
fays, otherwiſe it wonld be of no uſe to me, my if 
of them have it, except Democritus, P 
ris might have uſed it after them. What . 
a man ſay, that can fay ſuch things with equal 
regard to Truth and Hozour ? If we attribute it 
to Simonides, could Phalaris uſe it after him? 
queſtion, * that 
very Child at the lateſt Period 
of Phalaris's Life ? I had obſerved this in my 
Diſſertation ; Mr. B. has not one word in refu- 
tation of it, and yet could ſuffer theſe crude Aſ- 
ſertions to drop from his Pen. Nay further, if 
we allow Tþderus's account, and give the Say- 
ing to the Lacedemonians ; yet it's very great odds, 
that it's younger than Phalaris. For if we exa- 
min the Laconic Sentences collected by Plutarch, 
we ſhall find four parts of five there to be later 
than Phalaris's time. 

But Mr. H. adds, that the words of Plutarch, 
x7 anwxemyr, do not imply, That be thoughe 
Democritus to be the Author of the Saying, but 
only that he had met with it in Democritus's 
Works, I am weary of dealing with fuch poor 
Objections, that have no Sap nor Spirit in them. 
In another place the fame Author ſays, that 


(b) a6- 


# 44 
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(hana — 1 ＋ to Simonides, G 

inTy n os d Tri. 1 
And (c (e)] according to Plato, . reer. (OV 
ges fag (wie. Does not Plutarc 1 
here intimate, that Simonides and Plato were the 
firſt Authors of theſe Sayings? There is nothing 
more common in him and others, than 
x7! Ne, x7 + Evernidvy, x7! Marder, Cc. 
Now if we allow of Mr. B's exception, That 
theſe may not be the Authors of the Paſſages 
there attributed to them, but may have pilla- 
ged them ſrom others; we ſhall have as many 
Plagiaries, as Writers. | 


1 inſiſts further, I bat Laertius tells m, So- P. 138. 


uſed to ſay, 45 Cd iD i Your; ſo that 
be does not make Democritus the Author of the 


made an 8252 from them, againſt the Epi- 
ſtles: becauſe Solon was as old as the true Phala- 
ris. But fince the words are, A5dy@& iyye oxy; 
which, as Plutarch, Laertins, and Suidas aſſure 
us, was the peculiar Phraſe and Turn that Demo- 
critus gave to that Thought, tis an Objection 
unanſwerable. 
But by virtue of an old Sing, as he calls it, 
Nibil eſt dictum, quod non dictum prims ; be be- p. ,,, 
lieves, that A ies ones might be lit upon 139. 
hundred times, before Democritus made it fa- 
| mons. I perceive the Gentleman underſtands 
nat the old Saying he ſpeaks of. The firſt that 
uſed it, was Terence W 
* 
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where he excuſes himſelf for borrowing fome 
Characters from Menander, in theſe elegant 
l b Perfonis ien uti als now lice 
er fon 11 uti alia non licet; 
Ini magis licet current es ſervos ſcribere, 
Bonas matronas facere, meretrices malas, 
Paraſitum edacem, glorioſum militem, 
Puerum ſupponi, falli per ſer vum ſenem, 
Amare, odiſſe, ſuſpicari? di nique 
Nullum eſt jau dictum, quod non dictum fit 
ins. 
His 2 is this, That all Characters were al- 
ready exhauſted by the numbers of Poets, that had 
gon before; (there being at that time above 2000 
Greek Comedies extant, beſides the Latin ones,) 
fo that nothing could No be ſaid, that was not ſaid 
already, NOW, he fays, that is, in bs own time, 
in the Rear of ſo many Poets : but it had been 
very abſurd in Epicharmus's Mouth, or any other 
of the firſt Writers of Comedy. And tis as abſurd 
in our Examiner, to infer from this Sayzng, that 
a Saying could not be firſt lit upon by Democri- 
tus, who comes ſo early in the Chronology of 
Learning. Surely every Saying had ſome Be- 
ginning ; unleſs Mr. B. will ſuppoſe, that the 
World and Humane Race have been eternally 
as they are now. But he himſelf affords a full 
Refutation of his Nihil eſt diftum: for there are 
many ſuch Noftrum's in his Book, ſuch proper 
and peculiar Miſtakes, as were never thought 
on, nor ſaid by any Man before him. 


In 
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VIII. 


IN the LI Epiſtle to Eteoniciu, there is 
another Moral Sentence: Ovrrds 7 

ar; 2gnerw yl , we Pan Te, 8 
emma; Mortal Men ought not to enter- 
tain Immortal Anger. But I am afraid, he 
will have no better ſucceſs with this, than 
the former. For Ariſtotle, in his Rhe- * Lb. ii. 
toric, among ſome other ſententious 
Verſes, cites this Iambic, as commonly 
known : 

"ASzvare oy! wn fUANTIE vnd av. 
This, though the Author of it be not na- 
med, was, probably, like moſt of thoſe 
Proverbial Gzome, borrow'd from the 
Stage; and y, muſt be later 
than Phalars, let it belong to what Poet 
you Tragic or Comic. 

But becauſe it may be ſuſ that 
the Poet himſelf might take the Thought 
from common uſage, and only give it 
the turn and meaſure of a Verſe; let us 
ſee, if we can diſcover ſome plainer foot- 
ſteps of Imitation, and detect rhe lurking 
Sophiſt under the mask of the Tyrant. 
Tf Stobeus gives us theſe Verſes out of t nr xx. 
Euripides's Philottetes : hs 


7 


O 2 "Ng bt 
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Qn Hrn I 76 Q iðẽ“ ry eu, 
Or mega wnlt mw pyiw iow 
"AZzy2Tov, (ns owe ew Cen?) 

Now to him that compares theſe with - 
the words of he Epiſtle, twill be evident, 
that the Author had this very paſſage be- 
fore his Pen; there is ce and ; 
not only a ſameneſs of tenſe, but even of 
words, and thoſe not neceſſary to the 
Sentence: which could not fall out by 
accident. And where has he now a Friend 
at a pinch, to ſupport his ſinking credit? 
for Euripides was not born in Phalars's 
time. Nay, to come nearer to our mark ; 


\iexce Eur. rian, (who, after Ariſtotle, Callimachus, 


45 


and others, writ the Auizozz2izi, 4 Ca- 
talegue and Chronology of all the Plays of 
the Poets; a Work, were it now extant, 
moſt uſeſull to ancient Hiſtory,) we know 
that this very Fable, Philoctetes, was 
written Olymp. Lxxxvii ; which is 


cxx Years after the Tyrant's Deſtructi- 
on. 


Had faid, that the Iambic Verſe quoted by A- 
riſtotle, 

A Suv477y sf wn 2UAQgTE Dee av, 
was probably borrowed from the Stage. This 
does not pleaſe the Examiner; for he comes up- 
on me with this gravelling Queſtion, by more 
probably barrow*'d from the Stage, than from Ar- 

chilochus's 
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chilochus's Iambics? the Fragments of which are 

full of thoſe Proverbial Sentences. I'll tel! you, 

Sir, why more probably from the Stage than 

from Archilochas. Firſt, becauſe in Ariſtotle's 

time there were a thouſand Jambics of the Stage 

for one of Archiluchns's. The Plays of the | 
old Comedy were (a) cccLxv ; of the middle (=) Proteg. 
Comedy pcxvn: nay Athenens ſays, (b) That 4 if 
he himſelf had read above Dccc Plays of the ( __ 
middle Comedy. Add to theſe all the Trage- * ? 
dies, which in all probability were more than the 

others; and it will be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 

that there were as many whole Plays in Ariſtotle's 

days, as there were ſingle Iambic Verſes in all 
Archilochus's Poems. And ſecondly, Becauſe 
Ariſtotle in the very ſame place, where he cites 

this Sentence, brings ſeveral others: allof which, 

except one, we are ſure are fetched from the 
Stage, out of Euripides and Epicharmus: and 
even that One is very likely to be taken from the 

ſame place. And now I would beg leave, in my 

turn, to ask the Examiner a queſtion : What he 

means, when he ſays, The Fragments of Archi- 
lochus's Iambics are full of thoſe Proverbial Sen- 

tences 2 For I believe, there are not ten lambics 

of Archilochns's now extant ; and but two cf 

them are 1 He * me 

in another place, collecting Greek Frag- p. 28. 
ments is a fit Employment for me, and I. * 
ceded well in it. But when he pleaſes to pro- 

duce thoſe Iambics of Archilochas's full of ſuch 
ſententious Sayings, I'll acknowledge his Ta- 

lent at that Employment to be better than 


mine. 

My Inference was, that if this Iambic came 
from the Stage ; it muſt be later than . 
3 vs 
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let it belong to what Poet ſoe ver, Tragic or Comic. 
P. :4% This Conſequence, ſays Mr. B. I can never al- 
low ; becauſe 1 am very well ſatisfied, that there 
were both Tragic and Comic Poets before the days 
of Phalaris. The Age of Tragedy he reſerves for 
another Section; but for Comedy he produces 
Suſarion, who is ſaid to have invented it before 
the Tyranny of Piſeftratus. 

'Tis the Examiner's good fortune, to be ne- 
ver more in the wrong, than when he talks moſt 
ſuperciliouſly, and with the greateſt aſſurance. 
He can zever allow my inference, and he is ve- 

ry well ſatisfied. But I muſt tell him, to his fur- 

ther ſatisfaction, That though we ſuppoſe Plays 

were acted a little before or in Phalaris's time; 

yet it does not preſently follow as a Conſequence, 
That Phalaris could cite that Verſe out of a 
Poet, whether Tragic or Comic. 

Firſt, Becauſe it is an Iambic Verſe; and it was 
a good while after the invention of Comedy and 
Tragedy, before that Meaſure was uſed in them. 

00) Peet. e. Ariftotle aſſures us of this, as far as it concerns 
wv. T3 % Tragedy; (c) The meaſure, fays he, in Tragedy 
Toa my . Was changed from Tetrametres to lambics. For 
Te2us at firſt they uſed Tetrametres, becauſe the Tro- 
Sen Chaic ſoot is more proper for dancing. And the 
* Rher. iii, i. fame reaſon will hold for Comedy too: becauſe 
"Mo that, as well as Tragedy, was at 
0% Donatus, Comedis firſt (4) nothing but 4 Song per- 
fore wer, us iſo yropee form d by a Chorus dancing to 4 
Com fc, g Chou Pipe. It ſtands to reaſontherefore 
cum Til ia ne conciucbat. that there alſo the Tetrametre 
| was uſed, rather than the JIambic; 

(e) Paste. which, as the fame (e) Ariſtotle obſerves, was 
uu, v. fit for Buſineſs rather than Dancing, and for 

D:jcourſe rather than Singing, 


And 
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And ſecondly, Becauſe both Comedy and Tra- 
gedy in their firſt beginnings at Athens were no- 
thing but extewporal Diverſions, not juſt and re- 
gular Poems ; they were neither -publiſh'd, nor 
preſerv'd, nor written; but like the Entertain- 
ments of our Merry-Andrews on the Stages of 
Mountebanks, were beftow'd only upon the pre- 
ſent Aſſembly, 7 fo forgotten. 522 de- 
clares this expreſſy; (f) Both Trage Come- 

„ favs he, were * made Ex TEMPORE 28 
and another very good Writer, Maximus Tyrins n iv ag 
tells us, (g) That the ancient Plays at Athens were Me Ar- 
nothing but Chorus of Boys and Men, the Huſ- * 114 
bandmen in their ſeveral Pariſnes, after the labour: KH. au- 
of Seed time and Harveſt, ſinging EXTEMPORAL 7 & # xw- 
Songs. Donatus, or whoever is the Author of K. 
that Diſcourſe about Comedy, ſays, (b) Thef: C Nr. 
pis was the firſt that writ bis Plozs, and by that [7 F 
means made them public. But He was younger &rn;av- 
than the Tyrant's time, as it will appear more TOZXE- 
manifeſtly anon. So that Phalaris, as I conceive, 81%. _ 
could not meet with this Verſe in thoſe days, (b) Theſps 
when the Plays were not written; unieß Mr. B. , 2” 
will bring him over the Sea zncognito to the ſcripca in 
Merriments in the Attic Villages. miu no- 

And This perhaps may be the true reaſon; why 17” 7+ 
the moſt of thoſe that have ſpoken of the origin 
of Comedy, make no mention of Suſarien or his 
Contemporaries ; but aſcribe the invention of it 
to Epicharmus. For as it ſeems, nothing of that 
kind was written and tranſmitted to Poſterity be- 
fore the time of that Sicilian. Theocritus there- 
fore is expreſs and poſitive, That Epicharmus 
INVENTED Comedy. 

(i) A ears de-, ue d mr Koppd'av (ii) Thee. 

Evgay EA Epig. 17, 
04 Comedy 
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(k) Them. Comedy, ſays (E) Themiſtius, sxoax of old in Si- 

Ora. xix. cily; for Epicharmus and Phormus were of that 

(1) Suid. Country. Epicharmus, favs (I) Suidas, together 

Em with Phormus, INVENTED Comedy at Syracuſe. 

(m) Selin. And Solinus in his deſcription of Sicily, (m) Here, 

Hic pri- fays he, was Comedy FiRST INVENTED. Some are 

mumwuen- gt opinion, ſays (n) Diomedes, That Epicharmus 

„ FIRST made Comedy. Ariſtotle makes ſome ſmall 

(») Bim. intimation of Suſarior's Pretenſes ; but he ex- 

p. 486. preſſes himſelf fo, that he does as good as de- 

clare in favour of Epicharmus. Fll give the Rea- 

(o) Ariſs. der his own words: (o) The Pretenders, fays he, 

Poer.c-3- to the invention of Comedy are the Megarenſes, 

both thoſe Here (he means the Magarenſes near 

Attica) and thoſe in Sicily : for Epicharmus was 

of that place, who is much older than Chionides and 

Magnes. When he fays, The Megarenſes that 

are Here, he may hint perhaps at Suſarion, who 

was born at that Megars: but he plainly fignifies, 

that his claim was of no great weight, by paſ- 

ſing him over without a name. He might al- 

low him to be the Author of ſome extempore 

Farces, that may be called the firſt Rudiments 

of Comedy; and that's all that with juſtice car 

be granted him. And with this opinion all 

thoſe fall in, who aſſert that Comedy is more 

recent than Tragedy : for the ſame perſons ſup- 

poſe Theſpa to be the inventor of Tragedy, who 

lived about Olymp. Lxz1. Horace, after he had 

given anaccount of the rife of Tragedy and Satyr; 

(p) At. Po- (p) AFTER theſe, fays he, came the old Came- 

11. v. 251. oy: Succeſſit vet bis Comedia. His, fays the 

ancient Scholiaſt, ſcil. Satyris & Tragædia. And 

l) Decem q) Donatus is very poſitive, That Tragedy is ſe- 

n:or to Comedy, both in the Subject of it, and tbe 
Tine of its Invention. | : 

| Well 
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Well then; if Epicharmus was the firſt Writer 
of Comedy, it will ſoon appear, that the true Pha- 
laris could not borrow an Iambic from the Stage. 
For it's well known, that (r) Epicharmas lived (-) Plar. 
with Hiero of Syracuſe : and the Author of the Scl ind. 
Arundel Marble places them both at Olymp. Ce. 
Ixxvn, 1. when Chares was Archon at Athens : 
which is Lxxvi years after Phalaris's death. 

Tis true, Epicharmus lived to a very great age, 
to xc years, as () Laertius fays, or to xcv11, as (% Lare. 
(t) Lucian. Now allow the greater of theſe Erich. 
numbers for the true term of his Life ; and ſup- (:] Zac. in 
poſe too that he died that very year, when he is Mecr%6. 
mention*d in the Marble (though it cannot fair- 
ly be preſumed fo) yet he would but be xn 
years old in the laſt year of Phalaris's Reign: 
which perhaps will be thought too young an age 
to ſet up for an Inventor ; for all great Wits are 

not ſo very early and forward, as a Toung Mri- * Pref p.3. 
ter that I have heard of | 

Or again, if Phormus, who is join'd with E- 
picharmus, be ſuppoſed the firſt Poet of the Stage; 
the matter will not be at all mended: for even 
He too is too young to do theEpiſtles any ſervice. 

His name is written different ways, Mthenens 
and Snidas call him (u) Pbormus; but Ariſtotle, (S). 
(x) Phormis, In yy wn 00 e 
morphus . which an evi Depravation. c. v. 
Some learned men would write it Phormus too oy — 
in Ariſtotle: but if that be true, which Saidas © © 
relates of him, (z) that he was au Acquaintance of (z) gin 
Gelo the Sycacufian*s, and Tutor to bis Children; de.. 
— 1 muſt be Phormzs. For he is the 
 Phorms that, as (a) Pauſanias tells at large, i 
came to great honour in the ſervice of Gela, and — 
of Hiero after him: and that I think is a proof 
| | ſuthcient 
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ſufficient, that he did not invent Comedy as 
early as the time of Phalar:s. 

Upon the whole matter, I ſuppoſe, from what 
has been faid, theſe Four things will be allow'd ; 
That the Authorities for Fpricharmus are more 
and greater than thoſe for Suſarion : That if Epi- 
charmus was the firſt Comedian, Phalaris could 
not cite a 2e out of Comedy : That allow- 
ing Sy ſarion to have contributed ſomething to- 
wards the invention of Comedy, yet his Plays 
were extemporal, and never publiſh'd in wri- 
ting, and conſequently unknown to Phalaris: 
and laſtly, That if they were publiſh'd, tis more 
likely they were in Tetrametres and other Chori- 
cal Meaſures, fit for Dances and Songs, than 
in Iambics. So far is it from being a juſt Conſe- 
quence , Jf Comedy was but heard of at A- 
thens, Phalaris might quote Iambics out of it; 
though it gave ſuch great ſatisfaction to the 
learned Examiner. 

Tis true, there are five Iambics extant, that 
are father'd upon Suſar ion, and perhaps may re- 
ally be his : 

Alben ate Tuenel or A mide, 

Tide $1Aivs Mezagg de Termdiou® 
Kexor yuraites* dN Gums, & d Tu, 

Oux Bi cin , av E,. 

Kai 28 ανν, t4 79 wii YOU wm. 
The firſt four of theſe are produced by Dia- 

G Stab medes Scholaſticus in his Commentary on Diomſi- 
Tit. lxviz #5 Thrax, a MS now in the Royal Library; 
(e) Li. 3. the laſt with three others by (b} Stobæus; the 
2-486. firſt, third, and fourth by (c) Diomedes the La- 
(4) Suid. v. tin Grammarian ; and the third and fourth by 


G G Suidas, The Emendation of the ſecond Verſe 


ige ü . 8 owing to the excellent (e) Biſhop . 


N 


theſe words: (6) One Sufarion , nean a by Le- 
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for it's very faulty in the MS. But the firſt 
Verſe, as he has publiſh'd it, 

Axiere AiF, Ezoneior mid) Atyer, 
has two errors in it againſt the meaſures of Iam- 
bics. So that to heal that flaw in the Verſe, 
for ige its written ai» in the Latin Diome- 
des. But the true reading is Aube A, as its 
extant in Stobexs; that is, Hear, O People. Tis the 
form that Criers uſed, and means che fame thing 
with our O Tes. (f) Plutarch tells us, That in (f) plut.in. 
the Pariſh of the Pallenians of Attica "twas un- Theſ. 
lawful for the Crier to aſe that common Form, 
Aube aas : becauſe a certain Crier, called Leos, 
had formerly betrayed their Anceſtors. Stratoni- 
eus the Muſician made a Quibble about it; (g) (g 
for as he once was in Aylaſa, a City that had — nf 
few Inhabitants, but a great many Temples; he 
comes into the Market plc hol pro- 
claim ſomething; but inſtead of Au,, Aae, as 
the Form uſed to be, he ſaid Ae vai. In Lu- | 
cian's Sale of Philoſophers, the Form that: Mercury 
the Crier uſes, is Aus, ia. And ſo much by way | 
of digrefſion, to ſupply the emendation of the in- 
comparable Pearſon. . 

If I would imitate ſomebody's artifice in ſup- 
preſſing and ſmothering what he thinks makes 
againſt him; I might — ly conceal a pailage of this 
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yet unpubliſm d MS, which carries init a ſpecious 
objection 


againſt ſomething I have ſaid. Dio- 
medes introduces thoſe Verſes of Suſarion with 


ſays he, was the beginner of Come- 
dy in Verſe: whoſe Plays were all 
in oblivion, but there are two or 
three lambics of a vLay of bis ftill 
remembred, Here's an expreſs 


elan ms ws iu rf. 
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+ $:4ut. 4 poſe, and it is called a Hlaeg gun; of which fort 
r1ſtoph. He. 


. Pol- 
my 
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teſtimony, that Suſarion uſed Iambics in his Plays: 
though I have newly endeavoured to make it pro- 
bable, that in the firſt infancy of Comedy, the I- 
ambic was not uſed there; as we are certain from 
Ariſtotle that it was notin Tragedy. But I have 
one or two Exceptions againſt Dromedes's evi- 
dence. Firſt, he ſtands alone in it ; he is a man 
of no great eſteem; he lived many hundreds 
of years after the thing that he ſpeaks of; fo that 
it ought to paſs for no more than a Conjecture of 
his own. And again, I would have it obſerved, that 
theſe five Iambics are ſpoken in the perſon of Su- 
ſarion; which will go a great way towards a proof, 
that they are no part of a Play. For when the 
Poet in his own name would ſpeak to the Spe- 
ators, he makes uſe of the Chorus to that pur- 


there are ſeveral now extant in Ariſtopbanes. But 


the meaſures that the Chorus uſes at that time, 
are never Iambics, but always Anapzſts or Te- 
trametres. And LI believe there is not one inſtance, 
that the Chorus ſpeaks at all to the Pit in Iam- 
bics; to the Actor it ſometimes does. And laſt- 
ly, if theſe Verſes of Suſar ion 's had been known 
to be borrowed from a Play, it could not have 
been ſuch a ſecret to Ariſtotle. For it's plain, I 
think, that he had met with no certain tradition 
of any Play of Suſarior's : if he had, he would 
never attribute the invention of Comedy to the 
Sicilians fo long after him, This argument will 
not ſeem inconſiderable; if we remember, what 
an univerſal Scholar that Philoſopher was: and 
that he had particularly applied himſelf to know 
the Hiſtory of the Stage; having writ a Treatiſe 
of the &ailkowaias , Au Acconnt of the _ 
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and the Times, and the Authors of all the Plays that 
ever were acted. If the Verſes therefore are truly 
Suſarion s ; tis probable, they were made upon 
ſome other occaſion, and not for the Stage. 

To return now to our Examiner ; let us ſee a 
little how he ges his Suſar ion; for it's a 
wonder, if beſides a general fault in producing a 
weak Argument, he do not add ſeveral inciden- 
tal ones, which a more skillfull Manager might 
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have avoided. And to juſtifie my ſuſpicion of 


him, his very firſt Sentence has two or three er- 
rors in it. The Chronicon Marmoreum, ſays he, 
informs us, that Comedy was brought ix ro A- 
THENS by Sufarion, or — that 2 STAGE was by 
bim firſt erected in Athens. And from the word 
. STace he would draw an inference, That EN 
rion was not the Inventor, but an Improver only 
of Comedy. Now I affirm, "chat the Marble Chro. 
nicon fays nothing here about Arnexs, or a 
STace. I will ſet down the whole Paragraph, 
as it was publiſh'd from the Original by Mr 


a Ss ot La at. 


was printed by Mr. Seiden; and the Supplements 
that, have been made to it ſince, are only learned 
mens ConjeCtures; and may lawfully be laid a- 
ſide, if we have better to put in their places. The 
firſt word of it, * 3... 46, Mr.Selden guefs'd 
to be d d in Athens: wherein he is follow d 
by Palnerius, Pearſon, Marſham, and every bo- 
dy fince. But, with humble ſubmiſſion to thoſe 
great names, I am perſwaded it ſhould not be 

ſo 


P. 141. 
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141. 
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b. 702. 
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ſo corrected. For the Author of the Marble, 
when he would fay, In Athens, always uſes A- 
din, and never & Ada, S0 in Line the 
Sth 4% b dien Aim, and 33. 49's Ad, and 
Gt. . % Adina, and 70. 'Erinozy — Ids wy, 
ſo in 79,81,83 55 : bees what comes almoſt in 
every of it, "Ag;cov7G& A . *Tis not 
credible therefore, that in this ſingle pafſage he 
ſhould fay, Aang. Beſides that ir is not 
true in fact, that Suſar ion found Comedy at 4. 
thens: for it was at Icarius, a Country Pariſh in 
Attica, as (i) Athen æus informs us; which is the 
reaſon, that E Clem. Alex. calls Suſarion an Ica- 
rien. And the Marble it felf in this very place 
names the Icarians, Tor Ixeerior, But uncl, the 
ſame perſon could not act firſ# both at Icar ius 
and Athens, in Country and City at once. *Tis 
obſervable therefore, that in another Epoch, 
where the Marble fays, That Tragedy was firſt 
atted by Theſpis, () who was an [carian too; 
there's nothing ſaid of Athens. Our Examiner 
therefore is quite out, when he quotes it as the 
words of the Marble, That Suſar ion brought 
Comedy into ATHENS. 
Hisnext miſtake is,when he tells us,as out of the 
Marble,That Sufarion ſet 4 bs Srao at Athens. 
The whole foundation of this i — Stage 
is that fragment of a word - . - -« Which 
the very ingenious and learned 07 Paimerim fan- 
fied ought to be, 4 , acted upon Boards; and 


ee. his Conjecture is approv'd by the great (un) Pear- 
ze. 11, 11. (x This, in the Edition of the Marmora Oxoni- 


enſia, was, I know not why, chang d into, & 9zyior, 
in Boards. And the Examiner, who without 
queſtion, underſtands how Comedies may be put 
into Be ards (though the — thand of fa- 

mous 
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mous memory might rather belong tofome Tra- 


gedy) judiciouſly follows this (o) caſual a 
there, p. 


ſight, in that elegant Edition. 

I defired my worthy Friend Dr. 24:1, to ex- 
amin with his own Eyes this paſſage in the Mar- 
ble, which is now at Oxford, and makes part of 
the Glory of that noble Univerſity. And he in- 
forms me, that thoſe Letters, which Mr. Seiden 
and Mr. Toung took to be ZANI, are now wholly 
inviſible, not the leaſt footſtep being left of them: 
anq as for ENA. , the two laſt letters are ſo de- 
fac d, that one cannot be certain they were 49, but 
only ſomething like em I am of opinion there- 
fore, that the entire writing in the Marble was 
not & A, but & amivas, In Plauſtris : and 
that ZANI has no relation to Zeridts, Boards; 
but is the laſt Syllable of a Verb. So that I 
would fill up the whole paſſage thus: A Ov EN 
ATInvAEI KAMA spogEOHEAN Tm TON IKA. 
PEN HYTPONTOZ EZOTEAPIONOS : that is, 
Since Comedies were carried in Carts by the Icari- 
ans, Suſarion being the Inventor. That in the be- 
ginning the Plays were carried about the Villages 
in Carts, we have a witneſs beyond excepti- 
on : 


(Pp) Ignotum Tragice genus inveniſſe Came- 
ne 


Dicitur, & PLAUSTRIS VEXISSE poema- 
ta The ſpis. | 
And fo the old Scholiaſt upon the place; Theſpis 
primus Trag dis invenit, ad quas recitandas cir- 
ca Vicos / oj *T RO quoque vehebatur ante inven- 
tionem ſcene. And I ſuppoſe, it's ſufficiently 
known, that Ami” is the fame with PLAN 
STRUM. Hyelychins and nidas; Arn, & ufd. 
Euſtathius twice; *Apatay ws x Amen ed Tavnly 
5677 
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(p) Aar. 


irt. Poet. 
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(9) Palmer. 
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2%. Gioſſarium Pbiluxeni; Plauſtrum , duaka 


Ploſtrum, dung a. 
If this Conjecture of mine may ſeem probable, 


the next | dare paſs my word, will amount even 


to certainty, The words in the Marble, as Mr. 


Selden publiſh'd them, are theſe ; Kei h .. 743 


. Out of which 

the ingenious () Palmer im endeavour'd to make 
this Sentence, & 8iaorG& ef, + ia de- 
ev, Don: that is, Dolon ( together with 
Suſarion) was inventor of Comedy; the prize of 


which was a Basket of Figs, and a Hogſhead of 


fra. hg 
I was lead by the very Senſe of the 


Wine ; which were carried home by the Victor in a 
Chariot with four Horſes. But he ingenuouſly con- 
feſſes, that he never read any thing of this Dolox 
a Comic Poet, nor of ſuch Prizes as a Basket of 

Figs, and a Hogſhead of Wine; nor that they 
were convey'd home in a Chariot. However 
this emendation of his is approved and follow'd 
by the learned Publiſher of Marmora Oxonien- 


to 
ſuſpect, that Mr. Selden or Mr. Young 5 
pied the Inſcription wrong; and that inſtead of 
AOAON . . TEe.. maro, they ought to 
have read it, A AON ETEOH IIPNTON ; for 
the difference in theſe Letters is very ſmall, and 
ſuch as might eſcape even a curious Eye in ſo dim 
an Inſcript ion. I communicated by Letter this 
ſuſpicion of mine to the Reverend Dr. 24 ; 
who will bear me witneſs that I ſent this Corre. 
tion to him, before he had look'd upon the 
Stone: and I ask d the favour of him, that he 
would conſult the Marble it ſelf; and he return'd 
me this anſwer, That the writing in the Marble an 


fair and legible enough in this very manner, KAI 
AOAON ETEOH IIPNTON FEXAAN .. APEIXO.. 
Kal OINOYT, I conceive therefore, this whole 
paſſage ſhould thus be reftor*d : © 4920 57691 
iu, i deny +, x os * pews, that is, 
And the Prize was firſt propoſed, a Basket of 
Figs, and a ſmall Veſſel of i ine. Dolon, we ſe, 
and his Coach and Four are vaniſh'd already : 
and as for the Prizes for the Victory, which Pal- 
merins owns he knew nothing of, I think I can 


fairly account for them out of a paſſage in (r) Plz. ( 
of Bacchus — 


tarch : Anciently, ſays he, the Feaſt 
wastran/atted Country-like and merrily: firſt there 
was carried ( Alpegeds urs) A VESSEL OF WINE 
and,a Branch of a Vine; then follow'd one, that led 
A GOAT (res,) after bim; another carried 
(i gador appixer) A BASKET OF FIGS; and 
laſt of all came the Phallus (5 D .) Now as 
both Tragedy and Comedy had their firſt riſe 
from this Feaſt of Bacchus; the one being in- 


ſo the Prizes and Rewards for thoſe that per. 
form'd beſt, were ready upon the ſpot, and made 
part of the Proceſſion ; The Jeſſel of Wine, and 
the Ballet of Figs were '' Premium for Comedy, 
and the Goat for Trage. Both the one and the 
other are expreſſed in theſe Verſes of Dioſcor ide: s, 
never yet publiſh'd ; which ſhall further be conſi- 
der'd inthe xi Section, about the Age of Traged) : 
BANG z Terflov ngreot , & TPATOE AOA, 
X d is EVEN AFPIXOS d Ea. 
Now I would ask the Examirer one queſti- 
on, If he can really think Sajario made re- 
gular and finiſh*'d Comedies with the Solem- 
nity of a Stage; when * Prize, we ſee 
thats 


vented by thoſe that ſung the () Dithyramb, (O Af. 
and the latter by thoſe that ſung the Phallic : Poet. c. iv. 
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(e) Vind. 


Ignat fur. pr 


P. 141. 
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that he contended ſor, was the cheap purchaſe 
of a Cask of Wine and a parcel of dried Figs ? 
Theſe forry Prizes were + 1 when Come- 

to maturity $ to carry 
IA Poets, was an honour not 3 
inferiour to a Victory at Ohmpia. 

Fil forgive Mr. B. his double miſtake of xxx 
years, when he ſays, Suſar ion muſt fall in between 
the 610th and 589th year before Chriſt. For I find, 
ſome other perſon has already reprehended him 
for't. And I am well pleaſed with his judgment 
2 6 Pearſon's performance, That be has 
oved BEYOND ALL CONTROVERSY, that Suſarion 
is à diſtini# Poet from Sannyrion. I ſee the Gen- 
tleman, if he be free and diſintereſted, can paſs a 
true cenſure. Caſaubon and Selden, as famous men 
in their Generations, as Mr. B. is in this, thought 
both choſe names belong'd to the ſame perſon: but 
Biſhop Pearſox by one ſingle 
ment has refuted them, ſays Mr. B. beyond all con- 
troverſie. I may ſay, without breach of modeſty, I 
have refuted PhalariFs Epiſtles by a dozenChrono- 
logical proofs,cach of them as certain as that One 
of the Biſhop's ; beſides my Arguments from o- 
ther Topics: and yet (to ſee what it is to be our 
of favour with Mr, B.) I bave proved nothing at 
all. Mr. B. no doubt has good Motives for his 
giving ſuch different — 2 but I would 
ask him, why he ſays, Ar. Selden's opinion inion would 
briug Sufarion down to Ariſtophanes's time ? It 
would juſt do the contrary, and carry Sannyrion 
ap above Piſiſtratw's time. For the Epoch in 
the Marble was not doubted by Mr. Selden. 

The Biſh»p, fays Mr. B. has proved that San- 
nyrio muſt live in Ariſtophanes's time. This is 


true; but it Rill leaves bis Age undetermined, 


within 
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within the wideneſs of xxxx years ; for, ſo long 
Ari s was an Author. If Mr. B. had 
been cut out for improving any thing ; he might 
eaſily have brought Sanmrios time to a narrow- 
er com For Sanmrio, in his Play calFd 


Danae, (u) burleſqu'd a Verſe of Euripides O. (*) S. 
reſtes. But Oreſtes was acted at Olymp. — 4 ey 


when (x) Diocles was Archon at Athens. Da-. 142. 


elſe the Jeſt would have been too cold. The 
Frogs of Ariſt 


nat therefore muſt have come ſoon after it, 2 
V. 2 
ophanes, where the fame Verſe is (c 


371, 779. 


_ ridicuPd, (3) were acted the third year after, O- ( Age 


lymp. xcin, 3. So that we may fairly place- Kar. 


the date of Sanmrio's Dance between Olymp. 
XCII, 4. and Ol. xcv. 


We are come now to the Second part of my 
Argument from this paſſage in Phalar:y's Epiſtle, 
Ovnrt 38 arms dM g ty ov, os ga nvis, & 
S Mortal men, as ſome ſay, ought not to 
bear immortal Anger. The Thought, as I ob- 
ſerv'd, was to be mer with in two ſeveral places; 
in a Poet cited by Ariſtotle, and in Euripidess 
PhiloFetes. Allow then firſt, that the Writer of 
the Epiſtle borrow'd it from the Former of theſe : 
then, as I have hitherto endeavour'd to prove, 
and as I think, with ſucces, he could not be 
as ancient as the true Phalaris of Sicily. But 
the Reader, I hope, will take notice, that all 
this was ex abundanti; for there are plain and 
viſible footſteps, that he has ſtole it, not from 
Ariſtotle's Poet, but out of Philoctetes, which was 
not mae till ſixſcore years after Phalars's death. 
So that let the diſpute about Comedy and Suſarion 
fall as it will (though I think that to beno hazard;) 
yet he will ſlill be convicted of a Cheat, upon this 
ſecond Indictment, 2 Rs. 
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The words of the pretended Phalars are, 
Opnris bmg dSurans ogyir ixav s aryomer, The 
words of Euripides are, 

dent 5 du I N iar *qu, 

Od aegoine wid? & ogylu UL 

Avuvrany | 
In the comparing of which, I remark'd, that be- 
fides the words Ou and 'Avwraro 5gy1, there 
are other words alſo, that are found in both paſ- 
ſages, dy tx and egomes, As for Inns and 
d ,ein, they are neceſſary to this Sentence, 
and the Thought cannot be expreſt d without 
them ; for one cannot expreſs this oppoſition of 
Mortal and Immortal, upon which the whole 
Thought turns, in other Greek words than Syn- 
T:s and « zveTos, It might be faid therefore in 
Phalars's behalf, That if two or more perſons 
ſhould hit upon this Thought, (which is far from 
impoſſible) there is no avoiding but they muſt 
needs fall into the very ſame expreſſions of Im 
Tis and «Suvaro igyin; and yet none of them 
might ſteal them from any of the reſt : as we 
ſee all the three words are found in that other 
Verſe quoted by Ariſtotle, 

'ASuraToy ei un cvaas, Jvnròs av. 
To occurr then to this plauſible pretenſe; I ob- 
ſerv'd, there were Other words in both paſſages 
alike ; hl iA and S, and that here 
there was no room for this ſpecious objection. 
For i, and r are not neceſſary to the 
Thought, as $:n7%s and de are; becauſe 
there ate ſeveral other words, that fignifie the ſame 


tiungs: ſo that the Sentence, as to this part of 
it, might he varicd fexeral ways; às one may fay, 
6:7 ls £v)afew, as well as i (and fo the Poet 
in Ariſtotle hus it) or 552 lw ger, or igylu Tghpuy 

| Cc. 
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Oc. And fo inſtead of cio, one may fay, 
s J, £ rim © eren Bir, ü ci N; or 
& NN, & guaax7reor, and many other ways; 
which by being intermix*d would produce a great 
number of cha So that upon the whole, 
ſince the Writer of the Epiſtle has the very nu- 
merical words of Furipides, in a caſe where it's 
ſo much odds, that he would not have lit upon 
them by chance; I look'd upon it, as I ſtill do, to 
be a plain inftance of Imitarion, and conſequent- 
ly a plain proof of an Impoſture. 
Well, what ſays our ſevere Examiner to this? 
why truly, with a Feſt, but at the 
in ſober earneſt, He lets Phalaris ift p. 3. 
for bimſelf, and is reſolved not to anſwer this argu- 
ment. I will not ſay, how ungenerous a deſign 
this is, to leave his Sicilian Prince in the lurch. 
But I fear, it's too late now to ſhake him off 
with Honour: his Phalaris will ſtick cloſe to him 
longer than he will wiſh him. However, inſtead 
of an anſwer to Me, he deſires me to anſwer Him, 
Whether it was prudent in me to accuſe Phalaris of P. 143. 
a Theft, by a pair of Luotations pillaged from his 
* Notes on this Epiſtle ? Poor Notes! he may 
| free with pay hs 4 he claims them, as bz P. 3s. 
own; and yet as poor as he calls them; if common 
fame may be believed, ſomebody run in debt for 
them, But he deſires my anſwer, * I will give it 
him; for the accuſation is a very high one. To 
age bis poor Notes would be as barbarous, as to 
rob the Naked; and I dare add, to as little pur- 
My defenſe is, That theſe two paſiages 
which I have quoted, are in Ariſtotle and Srob.e- 
us: and tbelieve I may truly ſay, that 1 had read 
them in thoſetwo Authors, before Mr. B. knew 
the names of them. In _ places, he conft . 
3 ſes 
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les, and makes it part of my character, that / 
have applied my ſelf with ſucceſs to the colleftion of 
Greek Fragments: why might I not have theſeTwo 
then out of the original Authors 2 Are theſe Sen- 
tences vaniſh'd out of Ariſtotle and Stobæ m, fince 
the memorable date of Mr. B's Edition of Pha- 
lars? If ever they were uſed ſince, or ſhall be 
uſed hereafter, muſt they needs be pillaged from 
Him 2 Alas! one may fafely predict without ſet- 
ting up for a Prophet, that theſe Sentences will 
ſtill be quoted, when his poor Notes, and his poor 
Examination too, will have the happineſs to be 
forgotten. If Mr. B. had made the ſame Inference 
that I do from theſe Sentences, there had been 
ſome colour for his accuſation of Theft, but he 
cites them in his Notes: and it's another 
great inſtance of the Sagacity of our Examiner, 
that when he even ſtumbled upon Arguments, 
yet he could not make uſe of them. 

I had taken notice from the Scholiaſt on Eu- 
ripides, That Philoctetes was acted Ol. Lxxxvn. 
But an (z) unknown Author, that has mixed 


of Diſſert. himſelf in this Controverſie, has been pleaſed 


2 19. 


to object, That ſome others ſay, the Phœniſſæ was 
atted then; ſo Scaliger 'Orxuumador ayayeapn, 
and \ Ariſtophanes's Scholiaſt. But here are ſeve- 
ral miſtakes committed in this ſhort objection. 
Firſt, the Author ſeems not to have known, that 
there were four plays of Euripidess ated in one 
year: there's no conſequence therefore in this 
argument; for Pheniſſæ and Philocteres might 
both of them be acted at Ol.cxxxvir. Then, both 
here and in other places, he argues from the 
'Oauumddor erayeres, as if it was an ancient piece. 
But Scaliger himſelf confeſſes, it's his on work; 
2nd in this paſſage, that Great man miſtook _ 
; ſe 
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felf either by haſt, or by truſting to his memory: 
for inſtead of b, he defign'd to have writ 
Mi, out of the Scholiaft on Euripides; and ſuch 
overſights are not unfrequent in that (a) Colle- () See 
' Qtion of his. Again, the Author is very much here, p. 
out in quoting the Scholiaſt on Ariftophanes : '57» 55: 
which I ſuppoſe he might copy from the learned 
Mr. Barnes's (b) Life of Euripides. But fo far (6) Sed. 
is that Scholiaſt from affirming, that the Pho. I 
niſe was ated Olymp. IXXXVn, that I will 
prove from him, it was atted after Olymp. 
xc, 2. For he (c) twicedeclares, that the Phæ- (e) N 382, 
niſſæ was not then acted, when Ariſtophanes 58 5. Ed. 
brought his Aves upon the Stage; which was Bf. 
at (d) Olymp. xci, 2. when Chabrias was Archon. (4) 1514. 
And again, (e) he gives an account, why i- 366. 
ophanes in his Ran rather choſe to ridicule the (0 4. 
Andromeda of Euripides, which was then vu '** 
gears old, than Hype or PHOE NISSeA, or 


It is plain 
therefore, that the Pheniſe muſt have been / _. 
ated between Olymp. xcr, 2. and xcnr, 3. os 
dare fo far rely upon this unknown Author's 
Candour, as to believe he will be fatisfied with 
this reply. And I think there are no more of his 
Animadverſions, that concern Me or theſe Diſ- 
ſertations, that require a particular anſwer. 

I have nothing more to ſay at preſent upon 
this Article of Comedy : but that I may not 
break it off abruptly without taking leave of the 
Examiner, I would deſire one piece of Juſtice 
at his hands; That the next time he burleſques 
ſome knotty Paragraph of mine or any of his fu- 
ture Antagoniſts, he would not add to it of his 
P 4 own 
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own, Four marks of Parentheſes, () () like 
Knots a ſtring, to make it look the more 
knottily. *Twould be a very dear bargain, to 
purchaſe a much better Jeſt than that, at the 
expenſe of Truth and Integrity. 


IX. 


HE xii Epiſtle exhibits Phalaris 

making this complement to his 
Friends; "Nv WT» 67% * arg erer 
N 2 214m, nas Ser Fo eU 
Jeu 3eZw ; That while they continued in 
proſperity ; his joy for T lat, though himſelf 
ſhould fall under misfortunes, would ſtil 
make him happy. Bur methinks thoſe 
words, 'Ezz2» Aziuam, the Other God or 
Genius, that is, the Bad one, have a quaint- 


neſs in them ſomething Poetical, and I 


am miſtaken, if they be not borrowed from 
ſome Retainer to the Muſes. And now I 


call it to min, they are Pindar's, 


A reg . 

Ec xaxv relays UN vw * 
or Callimachus's; for this Scazon of his i is 
there cited by the Scho!iaſt, 

On , AN g iC ang. Aziuar. 
Whether of theſe our * made bold 
with, I cannot determin. Pindar I ihould 
incline to gueſs, but that I find him fa- 
miliar with Callimac hus upon another oc- 


cafion ; Epiſt. CxxII. ſpeaking of Peril- 


lus's 
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luss invention of the Brazen Bull; Ting 
tus TI d οον Wice nar 
ru d ν , Where he has taken 
that expreſſion, ev wer, from theſe 
Verſes of + Callimachus that concern the 18 
ſame buſineſs ; Pych. 1. 
ear & inci ue d, e I de 

Edge, e , el hee. 

But be it either of them as you will, I 
ſuppoſe the Ages of both thoſe Poets are 
well enough known; ſo that without any 
computation of Years, one may pro- 
nounce theſe fine Epiſtles not to belong to 
Phalaris himſelf, but to his Secretary, the 
Sophilt. 


HE Examiner, after a long Prologue of 
Banter and Grimace, which he thinks he 
has a great Talent at, comes at laſt to that little 
Reaſoning, that he can ſpare upon this Article. 
He will not allow ire Je to be a Poetical 
Expreſſion; for which, fays he, of the words u P. 144 
poetical, r or B? Ex here ſignifies 
neither more nor leſs than Another; and Juiwwy 15 
taken for y Fortune; and ſo they are uſed in 
Proſe Authors. Was there ever ſuch an admira- 
ie Touchſtone found out, to try Poetical ex- 
eſſions by ? If the ſeveral words taken afunder 
ve nothing Poetical in them; then to be ſure, 
the whole can have nothing Poetical. Will 
he pleaſe ta lend it me a little, to make an effay 
upon a Verſe or too; as, 
(a) Luna, dies, &. nor, & no figna ſeuera: ( Lure. 
The men of Letters have believ'd hicherto, = 3 
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the latter part of this Verſe was in the Poetical 
ſtile, and that the Proſe of it was fidera. But 
by the Touchſtone, I diſcover that pox ſignifies 
neither more nor leſs than night; and gn no- 
thing but ſigns, and ſevers nothing but ſevere ; 
which are the common meanings of thoſe words; 
There's nothing therefore of an Air of Poetry 
there, but it's all plain and vulgar Language. 
Cum Proteus conſueta petens e fluct᷑ibus antra 

Ibat : eum vaſti circum gens bumida ponti 
Exultans, rorem late diſpergit amarum. 
I believe the Author of theſe Verſes thought 
himſelf above the pitch of common Proſe, when 
he calFd the Fiſh Humida gens Ponti, and the 
Sea-water Rorem amarum : but Mr. B. can prove 
he was miſtaken, for he can ſhew him in Varro 
Proſe, which was writ before the Georgics, Gens 
a Nation, and bumida moiſt, and all the reſt, if 
you take them ſingle, in the very ſame ſenſe that 
Virgil uſes them. If the Examiner by this time 
be out of love with his Touchſtone, I will then 
make bold to tell him, That 'tis not the ſeparate 
words ie, ue; but the icular ſenſe 
that is put upon them, when they are joyn'd to- 
gether, that gives them a Poetical Air. That 


_ E72g& u, the Other Genim, ſhould, without 


reference to the oppolit one, fignifie abſolutely the 
Evil Geni &, s truly a quaintneſs ſomething poet ical. 
So the Scholiaſt on Pindar thought it, a Wri- 
ter of very good eſteem, if we may put His judg - 
ment in the Scale againſt Mr. B's; for he ex- 
plains it, Exe, 6 U; and adds the paſ- 


ſage of Callimachus to jultifie Pindar in the uſe of 


the Phraſe: which certainly he needed not have 

done, were it as familiar and profaical, as our 

Cenſurer would make it. * 
His 


Fd 
— 


A an .D.u> oo too 6. an oc. « Ao = 


Pd 


- on the very fame occaſion ; Pll 


EA . and Sophocles in his 4- 


Aziuwy Trigg... "OM Ie wer. 
His next of the very ſame features 
and com with the former, is about da- 
desr «ves; which I had charged upon theSophi 
as a Phraſe borrowed from Callimac bus. 


The 
Latin, he fays, of thus Greek, invenere Tormen- 


tum, i ix Horace; and bell engage at « venture 
to find theſe two words together in 4 Proſe-writer. 
Here's your man of reſolution, be / engage at 4 
venture ; and indeed his whole Book ſeems to be 
writ ſo. But Fil excuſe him that trouble; and 
fince it will fo much oblige him, I will ſhew him 
thoſe two Greek words (which will ſerve his 
turn much better than his Latin ones) as cloſe to- 
gether as can be, in a Verſe of Hermeſia- 


nax 's, (H. 
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(b) Athen. 


Eisens Tot Jeiunr, Ebern, ETPEN OAEOPON © 598. 


Auel Cis cuyrav darndczn u,. 
But I hope, in return, hell be pleaſed to remem- 
ber, that I did not lay the ſtreſ of the 
upon this, That the two words ide wes came 
taget ber in Callimachus ; but, That they concern d 
the ſame buſmeſs; for both the Sophiſt and the 
Poet were ſpeaking of Perillus and his Bull. And 
if Mr. B. with his Index-banting, will engage to 
find the fame words in another Author, and up- 
engage too, with- 
out any venture, toſhew that this other Author 
too had been trading with Callimachss. 

Mr. B. will not paſs even the ſhorteſt Section 
without giving us a caſt of his Learning, though 
it be quite beſides the ſubject. Callimachus, he 
ſays, Dorizes, in ſaying «T&& for ire. If 
the Examiner here had not catch'd at a Jeſt, he 
might have fav'd a miſtake in earneſt. For un- 
der favour, this re is not the Doric Idiom, 
but the onic and the Attic. Herodotus uſes it, 


Jax, 


P. 143- 


(e) Herod. 
iv, 11. 
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jax, EY aTw& cent; and fome other Wri- 


ters in thoſe Dialects: but if Mr. B. has ſome 
ſecond hand Writers, which tell him tis Doric 
too, he will find them miſtaken. 

He concludes this Article with telling the 
World, That 1 have lately reprinted theſe two 
Criticiſms with my Fragments of Callimachus. 
And yet the world very well knows, that thoſe 
Fragments of Callimachus were printed a good 
while before the Diſſertation ; and I will tell him 
further, that the Fragments were printed, before 
one fingle Line of the Diſſertation was writ. This 
it is to engage at 4 venture; but he ventures on 
ſtill, and if be gueſſes right, tis the only part of 
the Diſſertation that 1 ever will put into Latin. 
Now | ſeriouſly proteſt, that out of kindneſs to 
Him, beſides other reaſons, I have no deſign, nor 
defire to have it in Latin: yet when I conſider 
what an awkward Gueſſer he is, and perpetually 


in the wrong ; *tis a kind of a Prefage to me, 


that he now gueſſes no better. 
X. 
HE xx111 Epiſtle is directed to Py- 


Doctrine and Inſtitution the name of Phi- 
loſophy; H Þandeo (56. H R% H- 
2528 SLAOEOSIAE re L Sensi re- 
22/3251. And fo again in the LVI. he 


gives him the title of Philoſopher, II- 

2924 N $LAOEOSN. I could ſhew now, 

trom a whole crowd of Authors, that Py- 

thagoras was the firſt man that invented 

that word; but I ſhall content my = 
W 


thazoras; and there he gives to his 


DO DD it f 
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7 
Zowan N . Adern, 1 T 
4 rege, Pythagoras frſt 
named Philoſophy, and called himſelf Phi- 
in converſation with Leon the 
Tyrant of Sicyon, or, as ſome ſay, of Phlius. 
The latter tells us, F 7hat when Pytha- 


| Tuſcul. 
goras had diſcourſed before Leon ; the Ty- — 
rant much taken with his wit and e e, 

asked him what Art or Trade he profeſt. 


Art, ſays Pythagoras, I profeſs none, but 


TamaPHILOSOPHER. Leon, in 
mirat ion at the nemneſs of the name, enquire. 
|| what thoſe Philoſophers were, 
they differed from other men. What a diffe- %, &- 
rence is here between the two Tyrants 2quidincer 
The one knows not what Philoſopher... 
means; the other ſeems to account it as ref. 
threadbare a word, as the name of Wiſe 
Men of Greece; and that too, before ever he 

had ſpoken with Pyzhagor 5. We canndt 

tell, at this diſtance ot time, which Con- 
verſation was firſt, that with Phalars, or 

that with Leon. If Phalaris's was the firſt ; 

the Epiſtles muſt be a cheat. But allow- 

ing Leons to be the firſt, yet it could not 

be long before the other. An] tis very 

hard to believe, that the fame of ſo ſmall 

i buſineſs could fo ſoon reach Phalaris's 


Sar 
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ear in his Caſtle, through his Guard of 
Blue-coats, and the loud bellowings of his 
Bull. Nay,could we ſuppoſe him to have 
heard of it ; yet ſurely when he had writ- 
ten to Pythagoras, he would have uſher'd 
the Word in with ſome kind of introdu- 
ction, That Science which you call Philoſo- 
phy; and not ſpeak of it as familiarly, as 
if it had beenthe language of his Nurſe. 


HE ſumm of my from the word 
eraborg 2, is this; That it was invented 
in Pythagoras's time, and by himſelf ; and per- 
haps not till after his Converſation with Phala- 
ris; or if before, yet it's very improbable that 
Phalaris ſhould have heard of the word, before 
he had ever ſeen the man; nay though he had 
heard of it, he would not have uſed it fo vulgar- 
ly and familiarly ; but have ſignified by fome 
ſhort Preamble, that the word was new and Py- 
thagoras's own. 

Ler us ſee now, how the candid Mr. B. repre- 
ſents it. He finds fault, ſays he, with Phalaris, 
for calling Pythagoras Philoſopher : why 2 becauſe 
Pythagoras bimſelf invented that word. Now 
this is ſo far from being the whole Argument, 
that it's no part of itatall. For I do not blame 
his Phalaris for uſing the word 9:ximg&, becauſe 
Pythagoras invented it; but becauſe be could nos 
have then heard of it, or if he had, he ſhould have 


prefaced it with ſomething, to ſgniſie its newneſs, 


and that Pythagoras was its Author. Is not this 
a moſt proper and honourable way of giving the 
world an account of my per formance ? But however 


he harangues upon this mock argument of his 
own; 


greater Perſon than herſelf, 
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own ; Could Phalaris therefore, ſays he, pay Py- 
thagoras « greater complement, than by the 
word? Sueen Elizabeth foſtcoin'd the word Fœ- 
minilis in a Speech 


tie 2 could that 


Senſe the Examiner is. For I dare appeal to 
perſons truly of that Character; if that 
Princeſs would not have deſpiſed "ſuch a * 
mean pedantic and rather have com- 
mended the manly freedom of Him, that told a 
upon his coining a 
barbarous word, Hominibus, Cæſar, civitatem 
dare potes, Verbis non potes: Tour Majeſty may na- 
turalize Men, but you cannot naturalize Words. 
And what a clamour does Mir. B. make, becauſe I 
firſt uſed, as he thinks, the word Commentit ious? 
yetthe ſame man here, in his great wiſdom, would 
have a Learned Univerſity make Barbariſms a pur- 
poſe, becauſe a Lady chances to do ſo. But tis 
to be hoped, that Reverend Body is not under 
the ſame Direction with Mr. B. 
I had asK'd the Queſtion, How came the fame 
of ſo ſmall a buſineſs, as Pythagoras s Diſcourſe with 
Leon, to reach the ear of Phalaris, who was fo 
difficult of acceſs; being intrench'd commonly 
within his Caſtle, and encompaſs d with his 
Guard of Executioners? The Examiner, who 
is puzzled at nothing, can very eaſily account 
for this: for one may as well alk, he ſays, how be 
came to hear his name was Pythagoras? Fame, that 
tola 
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told him the one, muſt tell him the other too. Ari 
extraordinary acuteneſ indeed! if he hear of any 
man's Name, he can give an account with the 
fame facility, of all bis Converfation. A manthat 
had got this admirable faculty, would have had 
mighty Preferment in Phalaris's Court. A cer- 
tain Gaſſip of old, as the ſtory goes, would needs 
tell her Comrades, what Jupiter once whiſper'd 
to Juno in her ear. The Company was inqui- 
fitive, how She could know it then: but Mr. B. 
would have anſwer d for her, That they mighs 
as well ask her, bow ſhe came to know his name was 
Jupiter; Fame that told her the one, muſt tell ber 
the other too. | 

Theſe are all the Animadverſions, that Mr. B. 
could afford upon this Topic, except a ſmall pu- 
ny Cavil againſt an expreſſion of mine, The firs 
Inventor; which ſhall be anſwered, when I come 
to examin his Exceptions to my Stile. But on 
the next head, The original of Tragedy, he re- 
ſolves to overflow all banks with a Spring-tide 
of Learning : let the Reader therefore prepare, 
that he be not carried away with the Flood. 


| XI. 


N the Lx111 Epiſtle, he is in great wrath 
with one Ariſtolochus, a Tragic Poet 
that no body ever heard of, for writing 
T ragedies againſt him, ar #3 ye 
Te:y23z5: and in the xcvit.hethreatens 
Lyfinus, another Poet of the fame ſtamp 
with the former, for writing againſt him 
both Tragedies and Hexameters, a urn 


* 


J 


Atiſtolochus. e of Tragedy. 


S TEgy@Izg eic tus De. Now to for- 
give him that ally expreſſion, of writing 


An Ns not be 
Argument of Tragedy, while he was 
living; I muſt take the boldneſs to tell him, 
who am out of his reach, that he lays a falſe 
crime to their charge. For there was no 
_ Thing nor Word as 33 _ 
tyranniz'd at 7 4 
>4. Vieh that ſtory * 
genes the Sicyonian , Theſpis, we know, was 
the firſt Inventor of it according to Horace. 
Neither was the Name of Tragedy more 
ancient than the Thing ; as ſometimes it 


happens, when an old Word is borrowed 


and applied to a new Notion ; but both 
were born : the Name being taken 
from Te &, the Goat that was the Prize 


to the beſt Poet and Actor. Bur the firſt 
performance of Theſps's was about the * Marn. 


LxI Olymp. which i is more than twelve Sund. 


Years after F halaru s death. ng. 


Had made this ſhort reflection upon the Epi- 
ſtles, Thos Ariſtolochus and Lyſinus, ro 


Trogic Poets mention d there, were never beard of 


any where elſe. This is arraigned by Mr. E. with 
great form and folemnity : bur before he begins, 
he is inclin d to gueſs from Aritto!gochass name, 
that be was a Gyant Tragedian, rather thay © Fai- 
ry ove. But his Conicquences are all of a piece, 
both when he jeſts, and when he's ſerious, For 
if he argue from the Etymology of his name, 
Q drift 
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Ariſtolocbus denotes a that was good at 


(s) A5:c05. (a) lurking and ambuſcade, which ſurely is not the 


P. 163. 


per character of a Gant. If he argue from 
the Bigneſs of his name; he might have remem- 
bred, that Bor borocetes and Meridarpax, the 
names of two Heroes in Batrachomyomachia, make 
2 more terrible ſound, than Achilles and Hector. 
And we have inſtances in our own time, that a 
man may be called by a great Name, and yet be 
no Gyant in any thing, 

Well, now he begins his Remarks ; and he 
finds the footſteps of this Ariſtolacbus in a name- 
leſs piece uſually printed with Cenſorinus: For 
there is Numerus Ariſtolochius ; which muſt come 
from Ariſtolochus 4 Poet, as Ariſtophanius there 
comes from Ariſtophanes. Upon which he fur- 
ther enlarges : and tis a difficult Problem, whe- 
ther he ſhews more Learning here in the Mar. 
gin, or more Judgment in the Text. The paſ. 
ſage which he cites, is thus. 

Numerus Saturn : 

Magnum numerum triumphat | boſtibus devictis. 
Sunt qui bunc Archebolion vocant. That is, Some 
call the Saturnian Ver ſe Archebolion. LZudovicws 
Carrio makes this note upon it, That the common 
Editions, before bis, had it AxizroLocuun ; but 
the ASS. Ariſtodolium Now to which Read- 
ing of the three muſt we ſtand ? to Archebolion, 
or Ariſtolochium, or Ariſtodoliam? Mr. B. who 
will never be guilty of improving any place, 
leaves his Reader here at large, to take which of 
them he pleaſes: only he puts in for his Thirds; 
becauſe A4riſtolochium has a chance to be the 
right, as well as either of the others. But what 
if 1 ſhall prove, tliat all three are wrong, and 
the true Lection is Arcniocatum? then his 


Aviſo. 


Ariſtolochus. Ae of Travedy. 


Ariſtolochas muſt vaniſh into Fairy-land again. 
The firſt that uſed the Saturnian Verſe among 
the Latins was Nevins, an old Poet before Ex- 
n1w's time: The Meaſures of the Verſe will be 
beſt known by Examples. The two firſt are out 
— cocardes | fil 
(b) Novem Jovis s forores. (5) Ailiu 
Ferunt pulchras pateras | aureas lepidas. Fortun p. 
The latter of which has two falſe meaſures in it, 679. 
and ought to be corrected thus out of c Plot (e) Pe. b. 
us, and (d) Nonms Marcellus: ip 2640. 
Ferunt pulchras creterras | aureas lepiſtas. 
The following was made by the Metelli, Ni- 
17s Enemies: 
(e) Dabunt malum Meteli | Nevio Poet r. (e) Alis 
Now it's obſerv'd by () Terentianus Manrus, #5i4. 
a moſt elegant Writer; that the Latins were ( Trent. 
much miſtaken, in the Saturniaz Verſe © ß 
to be an invention of their Countrymen; for 
the original of it was from the Greeks. Fertu- 
zatianss ſays the fame ; and he adds, that it was 
to be met with in Euripides, and Callimachus, 
and ArcnLocaus. The inſtance that he brings 
is this, and he calls it Axcnuitocumn : 
nem nom rations egentem | vicit Archimedes. 


ans ſo (g) Servins brings another ARcailLocai- (gc 


p. 1825. 
an | boſtibus devittis. 
Theſe two Verſes indeed are not really Archilo- 
chars, but made by thoſe Grammarians confor- 
mably to his meaſures : but I can give you ſeme 
that are truly his own: 
(hb) Epyoworidy Xagiaat | x 63ma 75 NH. ebe 
Agar e & A ee N of Rei. p. 48, 50. 
Egiw mar gira Tai; vga N AAC. 
Se guryroy my e, wide Maxine. 
Q 2 And 
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(;) Nigs- And Hepheſtion aſſures us, (i) That Archilochus 
Tos rd was the firſt that uſed this fort of Verſe. Now I 
r. ſuppoſe, I ſcarce need to obſerve, that theſe 
are, Arcmocnan Verſesare the fame with the Sa- 
TURNIAN; the Meaſures themſelves 
ſhew that; for there's no difference at all, but 
only a Dactyl for a Spondee or Trochee, which 
was a common Variation even in the Latin Satur- 
nian; as in theſe two that follow, out of the 
Tabul.e Triumpbales: 
(k) A4rilins ( Fundit, fugat, proſternit | maximas legiones. 
Fort. ibid. Duello magno dirimendo | regibus ſubigendis. 
IE have diſtinguiſh'd the middle Pauſe of 
Verſe by this mark | , that the Reader, 
perhaps unacquainted with this part of Learn- 
ing,may have a perception of the Meaſure. And 
I ſuppoſe, he may be pretty well fatisfied, thar 
the true reading in Mr. B's Author is not Ari- 
ſtolochium, but Archilochium. As for the two o- 
ther names, Ariſtodolium and Archebolion; the 
former is a manifeſt Corruption ; the latter (as 
it ſeems) was in no MS nor Print, but a bare 
conjecture of Carrio's, and a very erroneous one: 
for the Archebulion (as he ought to have calFd 
it) had quite different meaſures, as will appear 
by theſe inſtances : 
(:)Hepheft. () A i, 38 fow Ve of I" aoidhuy. 
b. 2 (m) Tibi naſcitur omne pecus, tibi creſcit berba. 
g., The Reader will excuſe this Digreſſion, becauſe 
1 given aclear emendation, where the great 
Mr. B. attempted it in vain; which would be 
an Honour much more valuable, if I had it not 
ſo very often, 
P 144 * Butſuppoſe, ſays Mr. B. that no body heard 
* of theſe Tragedians but in Phalaris ; what 
„ then 2 Will the Doctor diſcard all Poets that 
«c are 


Ariftolochus. Age of Tragedy. 

4 are but once mention d in old Authors 2 what 
« at this rate will become of Xexzocles and Py- 
« thangelns; whom (at leaſt the firſ# of them) 
* the Doctor will be hard put to't to find men- 
tion d by any body, but once by Ariſtophanes ? 
Very hard put to't indeed! to find an Author 
that is mention'd in ſo common a Book, as «£- 
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lian's (n) Various Hiſtory: where we have both ( Elian, 
the Name of this Xenocles, and his Age too, and i. 


the Titles of Four of his Plays, Oedipus, Lycaon, 
Bacche, and Atbamas ; with which he got the 
Prize from his Antagoniſt Euripides, Olymp. 
xct, 1. Tis true, Alia is in indignation at 
it; and, Tis ridiculous, fays he, that this little 
Xenocles ſhould carry the Prize from Euripides ; 
eſpecially, when thoſe Plays of Euripides were ſome 
of the beſt, that he ever made. The Fudges were 
either ſenſeleſs and munlearned, or elſe they were 
bribed. This is the juſt Verdict and Cenſure of 
impartial Poſterity; and Euripides, could he 
have foreſeen it, would not have chang'd this 
poſthumous Honour for the Applauſes that Xe- 
nocles won from him. And by the way therefore, J 
would adviſe Mr.B. (if I may return him his own 
words) not to be too vain upon bis Performance; 
when he hears it cried up by thoſe that are not 
competent Judges. Bavins and Mævius (whom 
Mr. B. mentions here) had many Admirers,while 
they lived; or elſe they had been below · the no- 
tice of Virgil and Horace. But Poſterity gave 
them their due ; for that will flatter no man's 
Quality; nor follow the Clamour of a Party. 
But to return to Xexocles ; there's a Fifth Play of 


P. 16;. 


his, Licymnius, mention'd by the (o) Scholiaſt on (e) S 
Ariſtophanes ; and two Fragments of it are pro- 4 H. L. 
duc'd by Ariſtophazes himſelf. Mr. B. ſa- s, he is but 


> 3 once 
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once mention d by that Poet; but beſides the paſ- 
- (3) P 133. ſage of (p) Rane, which Mr. B. meant, there are 
(9) Pn, (4) three others, where he is ſpoken of, under 
364, 464- the title of the Son of Carcinus. He is menti- 
on'd too in a Fragment of Plato the Comedi- 
an's: 
465. ) — Zworais 5 ανν˖jGu 
O Kagxive mis N ul. 
(04. 364. He wasridicul'd alſo by () Pherecrates, another 
ce) Suid in Comic Poet. And we may hear of him in (t) 
2 Suidas, in more places than one. What does 
br» of the Examiner mean then, by his putting me hard 
FeS. tot? Vil do much harder matters than this, to 
g do Him any ſervice. But I am perſuaded he was 
encouraged to write thus at « venture; becauſe 
Vaſſius ſays nothing of Xenocles, in his Book de 
Poetis Gr ecis. 

If the Examiner had not had the ambitious 
vanity to ſhew, as he thought, his great Read. 
ing and Critic, he might fairly have eſcaped 
theſe two Blunders about Ariſtolocbus and Neno- 
cles. For what is it that he is driving at? or 
who is it, that he diſputes with? Did I make 
That my Argument againſt Phalaris, That bs 
two pretended Tragedians were no where elſe to be 
heard of 2 No ſurely, but becauſe be names two 
Tragedians in an age of the world, when Tragedy 
z* ſelf was not yet heard of. 

This therefore is the main point, which Mr. 
B. and I muſt now contend for, The firſ# Date 
and Origin of Tragedy. In my Differtation, I 
eſpouted the opinion of thoſe Authors, that 
make Theſpis the Inventor of it, profefſing in ex- 
preſs words, That I flighted the obſcure ſtory of 
Epigenes the Sicyonian. This, I thirk, is a fut- 
ficient proof, that I knew there were ſome weak 

| Pretenſes 


Age of Tragedy. 
Pretenſes made to Tragedy before Theſps's time, 
but I believed them over-balanced by better 
Authorities. And yet what is there in this long- 
winded harangue of Mr. B's from p. 165 to 180 ; 
but the bringing with oftentation and grimace, 
thoſe very obſcure Pretenſes, which I declar'd [ 
had lighted ; and every bit of it (except his own 
Faults as uſual) ſcraped together at ſecond hand 
from the commoneſt Authors? In oppoſition to 
which tedious Declamation, I ſhall ficſt vindicate 
Theſps's title tothe Invention of Tragedy; and in 
the next place enquire into his Age ; and in the 
laſtexamin Mr. B's Performance in the fame or- 
der as he has preſented it. 


The famous Chronological Inſcription in the 
Arundel Marble, which was made Olymp.cxx1x, 
in the time of Prolemee Philadelphws, above ccix 
years before Chriſt, declares that I beſps was the 
FIRST that gave 1 Tragedy; (u) 49's 8 Lin x8; 
Is © mms „ NPNTCE OE KAI E 
GAZE . The word erer is not in 3 
ted Editions: but my Learned Friend Dr. Aid, 
whom I conſulted on this occaſion, aſſures me, 
tis plainly fo in the Marble it felf, which is 
now at Oxford. I ſhall give a further account 
of this by and by : but allowing even the com- 
mon Reading, A it's publiſh'd by Mr. Se den; 
yet it's evident and agreed by all, that the Au- 
thor of this Inſcription delivers this as the Firſt 
Ara of Tragedy. Belides him, the Epigram- 
matiſt Dioſcorides gives the Invention of it to 
Tabs: 
Oi 60 teu x v, mM ae av d Aa 
aiv, x) xwKss Tis Ss , 
AvgaC@ id ronus tm vue 


Q 4 Tg: - 
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ToguuaTe, wuuappy I ela reregtipare” 

Kal u x7! Gxnviv werergiviow © @ cru mtr wy 
Qi tor, igyatior Io Tis neuhiaor. 
Thus the Epigram is publiſh'd by the very learn- 
ed Mr. Stanley, before his noble Edition of - 
ſehylus : and 1 have not now leifure to ſeek, if it 
was printed any-where before. In the third Verſe, 
which is manifeſtly corrupted, Mr. Stanley cor- 
rected it ivinue for ronue, as appears by his 
Tranſlation, uruꝝ; the other word he leaves 
untouch'd. The Epigram it felf is extant in 
the MS Anthologia Epigram. Græc. a Copy of 
which I have by me, by the kindneſs of my Ex- 
cellent Friend the late Dr. Edward Bernard: and 
there the third Verſe is thus: 
Alge S vovicue wre Es. 
Out of which dis jointed words, I have extract- 
ed, as I humbly conceive, this genuine Lecti- 
on : 
AngaG CN, rioowaiure yeegtes 

Teduu r 
A, the laſt Letter of voiowea, was miſtaken for 
A. ECU, he raiſed and exalted the ſtile of 
Tragedy by 195 wawTe yeounare, his new made 
and new carved words: which is the very thing, 
that 4riſtophanes aſcribes to him: 

(x) A & TyoTY EAA Tours pH e 


Ran p.169. S : 3 - a 
Glu in and the Writer of his Life; () Za 74 ade 
wita Eſch. x, vmgsyzr, ONOMATOHOIAIEZ Sinne X- 


ta. But our Epigrammatiſt, though he gives 
AHſchylus the honour of improving Tragedy, is 


as poſiti ve, that «ee the Invention of it belongs 
to Theſpis : which will further appear from ano- 
ther Epigram by the ſame hand, made upon 
Theſpis bimſelf, and never yet publiſh'd ; but 


dre of Tragedy 


irs extant in the fame Manuſcript Antholo- 


| Auezeids 6s Gam Texyp dir. 

Some Its, Teva os d e andvv, 
KapyTas dA a xacTES, 
BdV n Tel nardg yer @ Tegy & an + 

ring iv d affix & AA fre. 
Oi u TAdTTER ve, ra 3 hi wor, 

Head Tes ow, gien, XA NE TA I d 
The ſecond Diſtich, which in the MS is faulty 
and unintelligible, is thus perhaps to be corrected : 

Baxy n rerñdy natdor jeg, @ Teg 35 d N, 
X's dine tis cuxwr apprx e, dA tre. 

Cum Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum ; i. e. cui 

Fircus, i * 

Et cui Attica ficuum ciſta pr emium erat, ut 

buc fabula eſt. * 

By the three Chorus's of Bacchus he means the 
Trina Dionyſia, the three Feſtivals of Bacchus ; 
the A Tea e the Au Te xa7' d, 
and the &orvac n 4 ys at which times, 
that anſwer to March, April and January, both 
Tragedies and Comedies were acted. After- 
wards indeed they added theſe Diverſions to the 
Hara dur, which fell out in the Month of An- 
guſt ; but becauſe This laſt was an Innovation 
after Theſps*s time, the Poet here takes no no- 
tice of them. But ro diſmiſs this; the ſub- 
ſtance of the Epigram imports, That Theſpis 
was the FIRST contriver of Tragedy, which was 
then a New Entertainment. After Dioſcorides, 
we have Horace's Teſtimony in Theſpis's favour : 
(z) Ignotum Tragicæ genus inveniſſe camezne 
Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſis, 
Rue canerent agerentque peruncii fæcibus ora. 


— 


And 
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(2) Hor. is 
Arte Pocs. 


| 
1 
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And I think, this Poet's opinion is not only well 
d, but confirm d too by the 2 
s. aſt; who tells us, (a) Theſpis was the rinsr Ix- 
in ait. VENTER of Tragedy. Toall theſe we may add 
Cruquit. Plutarch, whoſe implies ſomething 
G) Plur. further, % Thar Theſpis gave the riſe and begin- 
Solon. Ag- ning to the very Rudiments of Tragedy ; and Cle- 
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e, mens of Alexandria, who makes Theſpis, The 
= (c) Contriver of Tragedy, as Sufarion was of Co- 


* 


l 


1 


Athenauns was of 


And 


22 

Texyvdi- the fame judgment ; when he faid, (d) Both Co- 
. medy and Tragedy were found out at Icarius, a place 
() Clem. gs: for our Theſpis was born there. And 
8 place he ſays, (e) The ancient Poets, 
Tespe Theſpis, Pratinas, Cratinus, aud Phrynichus, 
Gy. called "mand — becauſe they uſed 
22 Dancing ſo much in their Chorns's. Now if we 


"a. compere this with whet Arik ſays, () That 
4s 4 in its =—_ Was more ta- 


— 
8 


i to name him But there's a fault in 
that paſſage, which by the way I will correct: 
for, Ren, Crat iuns, who is named there, was a 
Comedian, and does not ſuit with the reſt. The 
true ing I take to be Keagwr&®, Carcinus, 
I. 3 88 

) avi once or twice by (g) Ariſtopbhares for this 
Wa = dancing humour, that Atheneus ſpeaks of. 
_— He had three Sons, that he brought up to dance 

.in his Chorus s; who, upon that account are cal- 
led there among many other Nick-names, 3220521, 
Dancers. Togo on now about Theſpis; Saidas ac- 
15 us, That Phrynichus was Scholar to The- 


who FIRST introduc d Tragedy ; and Donatus 
paſſes 


r rr (9 a «© cio. 


ee mma om uw aD oo. n . nm Dc coco codu@4a oo & aA ww oo co . 
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paſſes his word, (b) That if we ſearch into Anti- (5) Retre 
quity, we ſhall fad that Theſis was the mer fg 
that CEE is. But what need we any parti-,,,,,;,.. 
cular witneſſes? when we have Plato telling us at 1% 
once, (i) That it was the univerſal opinion in his gadia pri- 
time, that Tragedy began with Theſpis or Phryni- fvem 
chus: and though he himſelf was of a different ( 5 .. 
ſentiment, yet he propoſes it as a Paradox: and in. *Qs 
we may ſee what little credit his Paradox had; cent, 
every one of thoſe I have cited, came af. <> - 


when 
ter him, and yet for that matter begg d his par- 
don. 


The Pretenſes that are made againſt Theſpis, 
befides ſome general Talk (which ſhall be confi- 
der'd, when I examine Mr. B's advances upon 
this Topic) are for one Epigenes a Sicyonian. This 
is the only mention'd by name, that can 
conteſt the matter with Theſpis. And who is 
there that appears in behalf of this Epigenes? But 
one ſingle Witneſs; and he too does but tell us a 
Hear-fay, which himſelf ſeems not to believe. 

Theſpis, ſays (E) Suidas, is reckon'd the xvith Tra. (I] Suid in 
zie Poet after Epigenes a Sicyonian : but ſome ſay , Olar. 
Theſpis was the ſecond after him; and others. the 

very Firſt of all And again, where he explains 

the Proverb, Our regs + Aubrvory ; (I) It was (1) In Og- 
«ccafur'd, he fays, by Tragedy of Epigercs u 5. af S. 
Sicyonian : but he adds, That others give a di fe. ip. 
rent and better account of it. Now if this be all, 
that's faid for Epigenes's Plea; nay, if it be all 
that's ſaĩd of him upon any account (for I think 
nobody mentions him beſides Saidzs) I ſuppoſe 
this ill ſupported Pretenſe to Tragedy will on be 
over- ruled: unleſs perhaps the very Wcalnefs of 
it may invite Mr. g. to eſpouſe the cauſe. For I 
obſerve that His Judgment, like other mens Va- 


lour, 


o 
. 
5 
* 
J 
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lour, has commonly the generoſity to favour the 
weaker fide. *Tis true, there are too very great 
men, (n) Lilins Gyraldas, and () Gerard Voſ- 
L beſides others, who affirm, that this fame 
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( c- 
rald. de Po- 


ets. Epigenes is cited, and ſome of his Tragedies na- 
ui med, by Athenens. If this be fo, it will quite 


de Feetico. iter the caſe; and the Trial muſt be call'd over 
again. But with Mr. B's leave, I will once 

more take the boldneſs to contradit great Names : 

for I affirm, that the Epigenes in Atheneus was 

a Comic Poet, and many Generations younger 

| than his pretended Names-ſake the Tragedian. 

(s) Suid. Suidas himſelf is my Voucher; (o) Epigenes, ſays 
Emy. he, a Comic Poet; ſome of bis Plays are Helin, 
and MmnuaTiv, and Bexxca, as Athenxus ſays in 

his Deipnoſophitts. Gyraldus indeed would 

draw this Teſtimony over to his ov:n fide; and 

for K»wxes, he corretts it Teguise. But Athene- 


as himſelf interpoſes, and forbis this alteration : 


(3) 4hen.(P) Epigenes, ſays he, the Comrc Poet ſays thus 
p- 384. E- in his Ba-chz ; AN & 715 dem v r we A 
anyone rnb, The Verſes are to be diſtinguiſhed 


— 43 2 demę rd i Ergepey aH 


The words themſelves ſhew they belong to Come 


dy, when they tell us of fatted Geeſe, And in- 
deed the very ſub ject of ali his Fragments do 
(4) P. 75. plainly evince it: () the next tells us of Figs at 
Emyonses a Supper: IS 
Beayyid. Fir Seer a: Ai, wr GOV 
Trang dd ee mania —— 
Correct it, 


— tj” gera- 
Xe ,, vir) i- Ang digg; 
1 


Fingern ww S» ws £©A »o© an A aan . a a oa a... 4. 
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For by his naming the (t) (Twemwciean 
we may be ſure, he was no older than Ariſtopba- 
ners time: nay that he was 


er, () Julia Pollux will aſſure us; where he 


him one of the Writers of Nem Comedy: Tay 3 
Nr 7s Kawway Emyins & Toms. Tens wires 


oxdamgs Lu, Timus N i Laren xgrezayar. The 


meaſures of the Verſes are thus: 
TPeis proves 

um Aung irs Tire; N i amy xaTazayur. 
Well, I hope, I have fully ſhewn, without offen- 
ding their Aſhes, that Gyraldus and Voſſius were 
miſtaken about Epigenes. I would only add; 
that we ought to correct in Suidas, Hewim for 
Hegim; and Bun for Ba: and I take the 
three words in Atbenæm, BAN, Bexyye, and 
Bexy«, to be ſo many depravations of one and 
the ſame Title of a Play. | 
The Reader will pleaſe to take notice of Pha- 


Cup, () 
p. 1 
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See here 


109, c. 


young- | 


lars's expreſſion, That (u) Ariſtolochus wrore (x) Ep. 63. 


Tragedies againſt 
what I have ſhew'd before, that both Comedies 


- PA 
bim: and to remember too, 4 


and Tragedies for ſome time were unpremedita- * 


ted and extemporal; neither publiſſid nor writ- 
ten. Allowing then, that this Epigenes, or any 


other Sicyonian, ſtarted Tragedy before Theſps ; 
Kill it will not bring Pbalaris off; unleis his Ad. 
vocate can ſhew, that Tragedy was written be- 
fore Theſpis's time. But there's no ground nor 

colour 


that writ: and it's incredible, that the belief of 
his firſt inventing Tragedy ſhould fo univerſally 
obtain, as we have ſhewn it did; if any Trape- 
dies of an older Author had been extant in the 
World. Nay, I will go a ſtep further, and free- 


ly own my opinion, That even Theſpis himſelf 


publiſi d nothing in writing : and if this be made 
out, the preſent argument againſt the Epiſtles 
will ftill be the ſtronger. Though even without 
it it's unanſwerable ; if Ibeſpis be than 
the true Phalars, which I will prove by and by. 
Bur I expect now to hear a Clamour againſt Pa- 
radoxes, and oppoſing great Authors upon ſlight or 
uo ground; ; for che Arundel Marble mentions the 
Aan of Theſpis, and Julius Pollux his Ter deu, 
and Suidas four or five more; and Plutarch, 
with Clemens Alexand. produce ſome of his Ver- 
ſes. No queſtion, but theſe are ſtrong Prejudices 
againſt my new Aſſertion cr rather Suſpicion : 
but the ſagacious Reader will better judge of it, 
when he has ſeen the Reafons I go upon. 

This I lay down, as the Foundation of what I 
ſhall fay on this ſubject, That the famous Hera- 
clides of Pont ſet out his own Tragedies in The- 
ſpis's name. Arijtoxenus the Muſician ſays (they 

are the words of ( Diogenes La- 


. Herac. nn ert. That Herachdes made Tra- 
- — 6 Means gedies, and put the name of The- 
77723. — * ſpis to them. This Heraclides was 
S e490. 


a Scholar of Ar:ftorles; and fo 
was Ariſtoxerus too, nd even a 
greater man than the other: fo that I cunceive, 
one may build upon this piece of Hiſtory, as a 
thing undeniable. Now 


ee 
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Now before the date of this Forgery of Hera- 
clides's, we have no mention at all of any of 7he- 


2 — 


bles of the firſt Writers: yet he has not one Syl- 
lable about any piece of Theſpis's. This will ſeem 
indication, that nothing of his was pre- 
paſſage in Plato, that more 
manifeſtly mise, (z) Tragedy, ſays he, is ax (x) Pave 
did not commence, as 
nichus. Now 


Fas Tor Pap Phry 
— nf 7 — 2. in Plato's 


time believ'd Tragedy was invented by Phrynichw, 
they muſt never have ſeen nor heard of any Tra- 
gedies of Theſpis. For if they had, there could 
have been no which of the two 
was the inventor ; for the one was a whole 
neration younger than the other. —_— 


Trapedies being *loſt, and P 


LS — . 


s bein 
ancienteſt that were d, it — 


ment to ſeveral to beli him the firſt Au- 


2 
Sita 
uce- 


thor. 


*Tis true indeed, that after the time of Hera- 
clides, we have a few Fragments of Theſpis's quo- 
ted, and the names of ſome of his Plays: but I 
will now ſhew, that every one of thoſe paſſages 
are cited from Heraclides's counterfeit Tragedies, 
and not the works of the true Theſprs. 

As for the Author of the Arundel Marble, who 
was but a little younger than Heraclides, and A- 
riſtoxenus, and might poſſibly know them both; 
he is commonly indeed ſuppoſed to mertion 
Theſpis's "aaxnxx ; for Mr. Selden from the bro- 
ken pieces of the Inſcription concluded That to 
| be the true reading; and his Conjecture — been 
embrac'd 
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embrac'd by all that have come after him. I 
my ſelf too was formerly of the fame opinion: 
but being now more concern'd to examin narrowly 
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Geecds ax O - + + FTW... - - 743n0, 
e - . « But the Reverend 
that at preſent there's nothing of AA . . TIN 
to be ſeen; and if any thing can be made of the 
firſt Letter, it ſeems to be O rather than A. I 
ſuppoſe, it's plain enough already from the E- 
(s) See . poch about (a) Suſarion, that Mr. Selden was 
— not over accurate in copy ing the Inſcription ; and 
3 this very place before us is another proof of it; 
for inſtead of AXI . . . Oz as he publiſh'd it, I 
am inform'd by the fame very good hand, that 
it's yet legibly and plainly NPNTOZ OZ, But 
befides the uncertainty of this 4a . . rn, which 
is now wholly defac'd in the Marble: the very 
Inſcription it ſelf evinces, that it ought not to 
be read AAKHETIN, For the Author of it ne- 
ver ſets down the name of any Play; not when 
(5) L:n.65. he gives the date (b) of «£ſchylus's firſt Victory; 
c Lin.72, not when he ſpeaks (c) of Sephocles's ; not where 
4) Lin.76. he mentions ( 4 ) Euripides's ; nor upon any other 
occaſion. And *tis utterly improba®!e, that he 
would do it in one ſingle place, and omit it in fo 
many others that equally deſerv'd it. Add to 
(-) Said.in All this, the expreſs Teſtimony of Suidas, (e That 
vg IgA. Phrynicus was the Firſt, thot made Women the 
et yur Snbjett of Tragedy, his Maſter Theſps having in- 
en 75" troduced no body but Men. There could be no 


OWE et- 


Dae, Play therefore of Theſp#'s with the Title of 
Alceſts. 


c 
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T ſhall now contiJer the paſſage in Clemens A- 
lexandrinus : (f) Theipis tbe Tragic poet, fays (f) Clem. 


that very excellent Author, writes thut: derem. v, 
1 ove ei KNAEZ BI 28 awwy, — U 
Am aaumar Fritz; avarns. 2 


"Ix avs XSTIHITHN Tggy woes 

Fev3gs WAITE, x7 of ow!, Tay 

Arxigans, 13a: baja cy ov. | 

I ave Begpis ©: 35m £AETMON 449 

This ſuppoſed fragment of Thefps, as Clmens 
himſelf explains it, and as I have g) further () $2 
proved out of Porph:ry, relates to thoſe four ar- 8 
tificial words, RragHEI. XU, ®azyus, Ag, upon Me- 
which comprehend exactly the whole xx1v Let- A p. 47. 
ters of the Greck Alphabet. Now I fay, If 8, 49. 
theſe xx1v Letters were not all invented in The- 


veg. 


1425 time; this cannot be a genuine fragment of 


is. The Conſequence I think is fo very plain, 
that even Mr. B. with his new Syſtem of Logic 
cannot give us a better. We muſt know then, 
that it was a long time after the uſe of Greck 
Writing, nay of writing Books too, before the 
Greek Alphabet was perfected, as it now is, and 
has been for 2 000 Years. Tis true, there were 
then the very fame Sounds in pronunciation (for 
the Language was not alter'd) but they did not 
expreſs them the ſame way in Writing. E ſerv'd 
in thoſe days for both E and H; as one Engliil, 
E ſerves now for two diſtinct Sounds in rusu 
and THESE, So © ſtood for both © and 2; 
and the ſound of Z was expreſſed by A2. of = 
by K, of * by NZ: and the three afpirates 
were written thus, TH, TH, KH, which were 
afterwatds O, , x. At that time we muſt imagin 
the firſt Verſe of Homer to have been written thus: 
MENIN AEIAE THEA FEAEIAAEO AKHIAEOS : 


R And 


: 
9 
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And the fame manner of Writing was in Theſpis's 
time : becauſe the Alphabet was not compleated 
till after his Death. For it's univerſally agreed, 
that either Simonides, or Epicharmus , or both, 

invented ſome of the Letters, Pli- 
(+) Plin. vii. 56. si. 1 fays, (b) That Z Ha are re- 
monidcmMelicum ZH Y 2. ported to be Simonides's: and that 

"ey ng ur I Ariftotl: ſays , There were xm 

Lt, K. cuma Ps. Pld Letters; and believe:that © and 

lamede marvels. X were added by Epicharmus, ra- 

| ther than Palamedes. Marius 

(i) Mar. Picborinus ſays , i) Simonides invented © © X. 

Dem, Simonides added Four, fays * Hyginus, and Epi- 

* ew charmus Two: but Fo. Tzetzes fays, () Epi- 

Fab. 277 charmus added Three, and Simonides Two. 

22 But theſe little _— are of y cot · ſe- 

xu, quence in our preſent Argument: for the 

598. whole xxrv are mentioned in this pretended 

fragment of Theſpis's. Tis ſufficient then for 

our purpoſe, if any of them were invented cirher 
by Epicharmus, or Simonides. For Epicharmus 
could not be above xxvn years old, and very 
probably was much younger, at Olymp. xr, 
i See a. which is the lateſt period of Theſpis: And (n) Si- 
bove,p.42. monides at the fame time was but xv1, as we 
| have it upon his own word. Now to wave 
the authority of the reſt ; even Ariſtotle alone, 
who could know the Truth of what he ſaid from 
ſomany Inſcriptions, written before Epicharmus's 
time, and ſtill extant in his own, is a Witneſs 
infallible. This Paſſage therefore aſcribed to 
Theſpis is certainly a Cheat; and in all probabi- 
lity it's taken from one of the ſpurious Plays, 
that Herac!ides father d upon him. 
In the next place, I will ſhew that all the o- 
ther Paſſages quoted from Theſpis, are belonging 
| | to 
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; 
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to the fame Impoſture. (v) Zenobins informs ( Zeneb. 
us, That at firſt the Chorus : uſed ro fing a Di- v. 40. 8 
thyramb to the honour of Bacchus: bur in time Kang 
the Poets left that off, and made the Giants and awyew 
Centaur the Subject of their Plays. Upon which wnexeiger. 
the Spectators mock'd them and ſaid, That was no- Perbaps 
thing to Bacchus. The Poets therefore ſometime: — 
introduced the Satyrs,that they might not ſeem quite Tharras. 
to forget the God of the Feſtival. To the fame 

purpoſe we are told by Suidat, (o) That at firſt 

the Subje& of all the Plays was Bacchus himſelf, (0) Suid ia 
with bis company 7 


of Satyrs ; which account O 
rhoje Plays were called . afterwards as 9 
Tragedies came in faſhion, the Poets went off to 

9 Fables and Hiſtories, which gave occaſion to (p) 'Evs | 
that Jjaying, This is nothing to Bacchus. And 1 4. 


cerned in this alteration of Tragedy: either he 
was the laſt man, that uſed all Satyrical Plays, 
the firſt man that leſt them off. But 
whether of the two it was, we could not deter- 


dale elt of Trage 
full Stari People ſaid, I bat g this to Bac- 


the 
it's 


4 
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Tragedy. Even after the time of Theſpis, the 
Hu in ſerious Tragedy came on fo ſlowly, /) that of 
Hr. fifty Plays of Pratinas, who was in the next Ge- 
nerat on after Theſpis, two and thirty are faid 

to have been Satyxical. 

Bur let us apply now this Obſervation to the 
Fragments aſcribed to Theſpa; one of which is 
nus quoted by Plutarch : 

(5) eee in Zeus Ty Se mgaTEVE Seay, 

Ou 443d & #8 , & wwggy E 
17 Agne N d iu wirG d chica . ANT 
Jude What differs this, ſays Plutarch, from that ſaying 
wi %% Plato, (u) That the Deity was ſituated remote 
lets from all Pleaſure and Pain > Why truly it differs 
"Jav"s not at all; and I think there needs no other proof, 
Soures as that it could not belong to aSatyrical ludicrous 
Oer. Play, fuch as all Theſpiss were. For furely 
this is not the Language of Bacchus and his Sa- 
tyrs : nay, I might fay, it's too high and Phi- 
loſophical a ſtrain even for Theſpis himſelf. But 
ſuppoſe the Author could have reach'd fo eleva- 
ted a Thought ; yet he would never have put it 
into the mouth of that drunken voluptuous God, 
or his wanton Attendants.Even-£ſchy/us,the grave 
reformer of the Stage, would rarely or never 
bring in his Heroes talking Sentences and Philo- 
(rs ſophy, (x) believing that to be againſt the Ge- 
yrowxe- nius and Conſtitution of Tragedy: much lefs 
3 then would Tbeſpis have done ſo, whoſe Tragedies 
7-14 were nothing bur Proll. *Tis incredible there. 
* =_ fore, that this Fragment ſhould be genuine; and 
„ bits We may Know at whoſe door to lay it, from the 
£/ch. hint affordedus by Plutarch, though he was not 
aware of it. For the Thought, as he has 
ſhewn us, was Plato's; and to whom then ſhould 


the Fragment belong, but to Heraclides the 


coun- 


- 
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Theſpis , who was (y) at firſt a Scho- (y) Lene. 
lar of Plato's, and might borrow the notion Hel. 
from his old Maſter 2? 


Another Verſe is quoted by (z) Julius Pollux (=) Pod. 
out of Theſpis's Penthens : . 
"Egye rote vv ei a Ex 640 £7w JT. nd ed 
Where for elde xen, we may correct it ve e 
geid Tx Now the very Titles of this Play 
News, and of the others mention'd by Szidas , 
Ad Hei & $igCas, and Iigfis, and Hite, do 
ſufficiently ſhew, that they cannot be Satyrical 
Plays, and conſequently not Theſp#'s, who made 
none but of that fort. The learned (a) Caſou- (ij co(aus, 
bon, after he has taught us from the Ancicats, 4 Sat. p. 
that Tbeſpa was the Inventor of Saty rical Plays; 157, zo. 
Tet among the Plays, ſays he, that are aſcribed to 
Theſpis, ther#s not one that appe 


counterfeit 


ars to have been 
cal. TizySevs indeed ſeems to promiſe the fai- 
to be ſo ; but we have obſerved, that the old 
Poets never brought the Satyrs into the ſtory of 
Pentheus. I have willingly uſed the words of 
Caſanbon, though I do not owe the obſervation 
to him; becauſe his Judgment muſt needs appear 
free and unbyaſs d; fince he had no view nor fu. 
icion of the conſequence I now make from it. 
or the reſult of the whole is this ; That there 
was nothing publiſh*'d by Theſpis himſelf; and 
that Heraclidess Forgeries impoſed upon Clemens, 
and Plutarch, and Pollux, and others Which 
by the way would be ſome excuſe for Me 7. if 
his obſtinate perſiſting in his firſt miſtake, did 
not too widely diſtinguiſh his caſe from theirs. 


The next thing, that I am to debate with 
Mr, B. is the Age of the true Tbeſpis. And the 


Wines, —— lcſet 


to be 
firſt 
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EFras there, belonging to the ſeveral Poets; and, 


rmsr invented Tragedy, and the Goar was made 


4 Lin 57. 


(e) Liv. 59. 
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firſt heard, is the Author of the Arundel Marble: 
for he's the ancienteſt Writer now extant, thar 
ſpeaks of his Age; he is the moſt accurate in his 
whole Performance, and particularly he was cu- 


rious and inquiſitive into the Kittory of Poetry 


and the Stage; as appcars from the numerous 


which is as conſiderable an advantage as any, we 
have the Original Stone flill among us; fo that 
his Numbers (where they are ſtill legible) are 
certainly genuine ; and not liable, as written 
Rooks are, to be alter'd and interpolated by the 
negligence or fraud of Tranſcribers. The remain- 
ing Letters of Tbeſpiss Epoch are theſe; Ag” 5 
Otoms 5 muntiis . .. . Tear© g g idldeteur ...- 
* ,ꝙ .. egy@&: which imply almoſt as mani- 
teſtly, as if the whole was intire, That Theſpis 


the Prize for it. The very year indeed, when 
this was done, cannot now be known from the 
Marble; for the Numbers are worn out by time 
and weather; but we can approach as near to it, 
as the preſent argument requires. For we are 
ſure, it muſt be ſome year in the interval between 
the preceding and following Epochs; becauſe 
the whole Inſcription procedes in due order and 
ſucceſſion of time. Now the preceding Epoch 
is, (5) Cyrus' Victory over Craſus, and the ta- 
king of Sardes; which, as all the beſt Cronolo- 
gers, Scaliger, Lydiate, Petavins, &c. agree, 
was Olymp. LIx, 1. or at loweſt, at Olymp. 
Lvur, 2. The following is, (e) The beginning of 
Darius's Reign, Olymp. Lxv, 1. But if Trage- 
dy was invented by Theſpis between the Olym.. 
piads LIx, 1. and Ixv, 1. how could Phalaris 
have intelligence of it, who was put to death 
beſore, at Olymp. Lvit, 3. n 


1 
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This Account in the Marble eſtabliſhes and 
is mutually eſtabliſh'd by 


(the 
in 


the Stone, ſupplies the numbers there from this 
paſſage of Suidas, and (e the Space, he ſays, where (e) Spario 
the Letters are defacd, agree with that Supple. {acne an- 
ment. Mr. Selden has been follow'd by every 
body fince; and Suidas's Date is confirmed by a- 
nother Date about Phrynichus, Theſpis's Scholar. 
For () Phrynichus caught at Olymp Lxvir, which (7) S4 
is x years after Theſpis, and is a competent be- 
diſtance of age berween the Scholar and the Ma- 
ter, But if Mr. B. will ſtill proteſt againſt this 
Supplement of the Marble; let him do here, as he 
did before in the Epoch of Suferion; take fairly P. 141. 
the middle of the account between the two Epochs 
before and after it. And what will he get by it2 
'The former h is Olymp. LIx, 1. The lat- 
ter xv, 1. The middle of theſe two is Oly mp. 
LXIT, 1, Which is I years later, than Saidas him- 
ſelf places him. 

But let us fee Mr. B's noble attempt to inva- 
lidate this Teſtimony of the Arundet Marble: for 
like a young Phaeton, he mounts the Chariot, 
and boldly offers to drive through the. loſtieſi 
Region of Critic, but he is tumbled down head- 
long in a moſt miſerable manner. The thing he 
enterprizes is this; He charges the Graver ct p. :65 
the Marble with an omiſſion of a whole Line ; 
or perhaps of ſeveral, for this he does not de- 
termin. The Original Paper, which the Grave: 
was to copy, he ſuppoſes to have been thus; 

4 As 
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Ap” 5 Sine d mantis . eo ee eee eee *c > 
yu s ®guriz & mins « -- - - . 4X8 . + . og 
sNdaZwv aa... Ut... » N ee. 


The ſpace between O une and Ae s 
$gwr;&, which is now omitted by the zeghi- 
gence of the Graver, contain'd, as he imagins, the 
Epoch belonging to Theſps, that is, the Name 
and the Date of his Play, and of the 4thenian 
Archon. But when the Graver had cut the firſt 
Line, as far as Tlamris; he unluckily cbrows bu 
Eye upon the lower Line, and finding the word 
Hong there in the ſame ſit nat ian, be thinks him- 
felf right, and goes on with the reſt that followed 
it; and fo tacks the Epoch to Theſpis which re- 
ally and in the Original belong'd to Phrynichw. 
This wonderfull Atchievement our Examiner 
ſeems mightily pleaſed with ; he inculcates it 
once and twice, and applauds his own Sagacity 
in it : but perhaps he will be a warning here- 
after to all young and unfledg d A riters, to learn 
to go, before the» pretend to fly. g 

The Pretenſes ſor this charge upon the Mar- 
ble-Graver are fo very weak and precarious, ſo 
improper and uſeleſs to Mr. E's own deſign; that 
I confeſs I ſhould be wholly aftoniſh'd at his ma- 
nagement, if I was not now a little acquainted 
with this odd Work of bis, as himſelf calls it. 
His figſt Pretenſe is, That Aus, which the 
Grauer has made to be Theſpis's Play, was the 
name of a Play of Phrynichus ; but i no-where 
reckon d among Theſpis's, but bere. But I have 


already ſhewn, that "A»zxug» was only a Supple- 


ment of Mr. Se!den's, and a very falſe Conjefture, 
from the dim Letters AA... TIN; which now 


are quite yaniſh'd : and that really neither A 
nor 
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nor any other title of a Play are mention'd in the 
Marble. But ſuppoſe it was *Aau9x there; pray 
where is the conſequence, that Mr. B. would 
infer from it? Did Theſpis make no Tragedies, 
but what are mention*d by Suidas? Does not 
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Snidas himſelf expreſly ſay, (g) That thoſe were ( Sala. 
the names of so of bis Plays, not Att that he Sec. I 


ever made? And what an admirable argument 


A Ito 7 


15 it; Alceſtis was 2 Play of Phrynichus's, ther- 2 * 


Aa II- 


fore none of Theſpis's bad the ſame Title? As if ie, C. 
the ſame Story and the ſame Perſons were not in- Not a 
troduc'd over and over again by different hands? ſean. 


Among the few Tragedies that are yet extant, 
we have an "Haerez of Sopbocles, and another 
"HazTes too of Euripides, Nay beſides this ve- 
ry "Aaungzs of Phrynichzs, and another called 
$civcons, there was an Aung and bein of 
Euripides too, both which are ſtill in being. 
Why then might not Phrynichus write one Tra- 
gedy after Theſpis, as well as Euripides write 
two after Him? 

The next Pretenſe for accuſing the Marble. 
Graver of an Omiſſion of ſome Lines is, Becauſe 
it's a caſe that is kzown often to have happen d in 
the copying of Manuſcripts. Here's another con- 
ſequence the very twin to that which went be- 
fore. Becauſe Omiſſious oſten happen in copying of 
MSS, therefore this IS an Omiſſion in the Epoch 
of Theſpis. If this argument had any force in't, 
it wouldequally hold againſt all the other Epochs 
of this Marble, and againſt all Marbles and MSS 
vhatſoever. For what will be able to ſtand the 
ock, if this can te thrown down by faying, 
That Omiſſions often happen? Mr. B. if he would 
make good his Indictment againit the Graver, 

ought to prove from the Place it ſelf, from the 

wanc 
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want of Connexion, cr ſome other Defect there, 
that there's juſt reaſon to ſuſpect ſome lines have 
been leſtout. But to accuſe him upon this ge- 
neral Pretenſe, becauſe other Copiers haue been neg- 
ligent, has exactly as much Senſe and Equity in 
it, as if Mr. B. ſhould be wich medling 
in what he underſtands not, and his Ig- 
norance, Becauſe it's a caſe, that u known often 
to bave happend in the crude Books of Young Wri- 
ters. And beſides this, there's another infirmi- 
ty that this Argument labours under. For 
a Copier may ſometimes miſs a Line or two, 
taking off his Eye; yet if he have but the com- 
mon diligence at laſt to compare his Copy with 
the Original, he diſcovers his own Omiſſions, 
and preſently rectiſies them: and by this means 
it comes to paſs, that ſuch deficiencies in the 
Texts of MISS are generally ſupplied and perfect. 
ed by the fame hand in the Margin. Though 
weſhould ſuppoſe therefore, that the Stone-Cut- 
ter might careleſſy miſs ſomething ; yet can we 
ſuppoſe too, that the Author of the Inſcription 
would never read what was engraved there ? 
Would a perſon of Learning and Quality, as 
he appears to have been, who had taken ſuch ac- 
curate pains to deduce a whole Series of Chro- 
nology from before Deucalion's Deluge to his 
own time, and for the benefit of Poſterity to 
engrave it upon Marble, and fet it up in a con- 
ſpicuous place as a publick Monument , be at 
laſt ſo ſtupidly negligent as not to examin the 
Stone-Cutters Work, where the miſſing of a 
ſingle Letter in the numbers of any Era, would 
make the Computation falſe, and ſpoil the Au- 
thor's whole deſign 2 What mad work would it 


make then, if, as Mr. B. affirms, whole Lines were 
2 omit: 
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omitted by the Stone.Cutter , and paſ&'d un- 
corrected ? Is it poſſible that the worthy Author 
of the Monument (1 might fay perhaps, The 
Authors, for it ſeems to have been done at a pub- 
lick Charge) ſhould act ſo inconſiſtentiy? Mr. 
B. if he pleaſes, may think fo, or affirm it with- 
out thinking ; but when he catches me affirming 
it, FI give him leave to tell me again in his well- 
bred way, That my bead bas no Brains in t. 

For the Epoch it ſelf aſſures me, that there 
was no Omiſſion here by the Stone-cutter. The 
words are, 49's Sent d mums... .. . wear 86 
S ante. . &. . e. Now if all the 
words after απ] e belong to Phnicbas, as Mr. B. 
ſays, and not to Theſp#, as the Stone-cutter ſays; 
pray, what's the meaning of INIPNTOZ, rmsr : 
Theſpis, 1 know, rrasr invented Tragedy; and 
that was worthy of being recorded here ; as the 
Invention of Comedy was before, But what did 
Phrynichus rinsr find out, that defery'd to he 
named here? Why he (b) rmsr brought-in () g. 
Women into the Subject of bis Plays ; which is a bbs. 
buſineſs of lefs moment, than that of <£{hylus, 
who firſt added a Second Actor; or of Sophocles, 
who added a Third: yet neither of theſe two 

Improvements are regiſter'd in the Marble: and 
why then ſhould that of Phrynichus be mention'd, 
when Theirs are omitted? But I will not 
charge it as a fault upon Mr. B. that he negle- 

Cted to this hint from the word IPNTOE ; 
for the common Editions of the Marble have it 
not. But I'm afraid, he will not eafily excuſe 
himſelf for not obſerving the next words; . - 
&. . ehe; which have been always hitherto 
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chought to ſignie, That the Goar was made the 
Prize of Tragedy. Now certainly the ge 
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when he ſo boldly tells the Stone- cutter and the 
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place of mentioning this Prize was at the Epoch 
of Theſpis, the Inventor of Tragedy: for ſo the 
the Prizes of Comedy, the Cask of Wine, and 
the Baxket of Figs, are mention'd in the Epoch 
of Suſar ion, the Inventor of Comedy. And what 
a Blindneſs was it in Mr. B. not to obſerve this; 


Man that ſet him on work, that they have dropꝰd 
a whole Line, and that theſe words belong to 
Phrynichus? Pray what could TPATOEZ the GOAT 
have to do, in the Epoch of Phrynichus ? Does 
Mr. B. believe , that forry Prize was continued, 
after Tragedy came into Reputation 2 Would 


- Phrynichus, or any body for him, have been at the 


of a Stage, and all the Ornaments of a 
Chorus and Actors, for the hopes of winning a 
Goat, that would hardly pay for one Vizard ? 
In the following Epochs of ¶Æ ſchylus, Sopbocles, 
Euripides, &c. there's no mention of the Goat: 
and if this Epoch had belong'd to Phranichss , 


no Goat had been here neither. 


But Mr. B. the rather ſuſpects, That the Gra- 
ver did make an Omiſſian; becauſe the next e-£r8 
in the Marble falls as low as Olymp 


. Lxv1: before 
which time it is not tobe doubted, but the Alceſtis 
of Phrynichus (bat Phrynichus who was The- 


| ſpis's Scholar) was added. Now with his leave, I 


ſhall make bold to ask him one Queſtion, in 
words of his own, H#hether it was proper and pri 
dent in bim to accuſe the Stone-cutter of Negli- 
gence, by an Argument that diſcovers a ſhameful] 
Negligence in himſelf? For the net Era is not 
{ low as Olymp. xvii. As Mr. Seiden has pub- 
iiſh*d it, tis but Olymp. Lxv. 4 But without 
doubt Mr. Selden miſtook the Letters of the In- 
iription (as the Learned Dr. Prideanx wy 4 

ore 
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before me) and for NI read II, i. e. 3. inſtead of 
6. So that the true &ra, that comes next after 
Theſpis , is Olymp. Lxv, 1; but the Ara that 
Mr. B. ſpeaks of, Olymp. Ixvn is the next but 
one after Theſpis. Is not Mr. B. now an accurate 
Writer, and a fit perſon, to correct a Stone-cut- 
ter > Or ſhall we blame his Aſſiſtant, that con- Pref. 
ſalted Books for him? But the Aſſiſtant may be 
rather ſuppoſed to have writ this paſiage right ; 
and the Miſtake be Mr. B's: for that is a Caſe 
known often to bave happen d in the copying of Ma- 
anſcripts. 
But the Gentleman "makes amends with 
telling us a piece of moſt certain News; For it is P. 168. 
not to be doubted, he ſays, but the Alceſtis of 
Phrynichns was acted before Olymp. rxxvii Now 
I would crave leave to enquire of him, How he 
came to hear this News? But perhaps he'll tell 
me, I may as well ask, bow he came to hear his 
Name was Phrynichus > Fame that told bim the 
One, muſt tell him the Other too. But if he do 
not truſt too much to Fame ( which I adviſe 
him not to do, for ſhe often changes ſides) I 
would then tell him a piece of News, quite con- 
trary to His; That it is not to be doubted, but Al- 
ceſtis was Nor afted before Olymp. Lxvii. Be- 
cauſe that Olympiad was the very firſt time that 
| Phrymchus wrote for the Stage; and he was alive, 
| and made Plays ftill , xxxv years after. I will 
tell him too ſome other particulars about this 
Phrynichus: but before I do that, he'll give me 
leave to expoſtulate a little about his Conduct 
inthis Quarrel with the Stone-cutter: the whole 
ground of which, as the cafe plainly appears, was 
this. Mr. B. would have Theſpis placed earlier 
in the Marble than Olymp. Ixil; becauſe Phalaris 

war 
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was dead before that Cs. ns and con 
ly could not hear of Tragedy, unlefs was 
earlier. Upon this he indites the Stone-cutter 
for an idle fellow; who after he had 5 
Ae 3 Gem d manns, skipp'd a whole Line, 
tacked the words, which concerned 2 
to the name of Theſps, Now a that the 
poor Stone-cutter confeſs this, and 

ilty ; pray what —y 
Is Sicilian Prince 

he would have it; Ap's 
and that the line, that ſhould — come after, 


was really omitted. Yet however ſince THE. 


SPIS is named there, there was ſomething ſaid 


about him in the very original, which the Gra- 


ver ſhould have copied ; and though the Ern of 
it be loſt by the Graver's negligence ; yet we are 
ſure from the method of the whole Inſeri 
that this loſt Ara muſt needs be later than that 
which comes before it. But the Æra that comes 
before it, Cyrus's Viftory over Crœſus, is O- 
lymp. Lrx, 1. or at ſooneſt vm, 2. And the 
Death of Phalars, as Mr. B. himſelf allows 
through all his Examination, was at Olymp. 
Lvl, 3. What is it then, that he aims at in 
his charge againſt the Stone- cutter? Couldihe 
carry his Point againſt him never fo clearly ; yet 
his Phalars is ſtill in the very fame condition: 
for he died, we ſee, vm years or v at leaſt, be- 
fore Theſpis is ſpoken of in the Original Inſcri- 
And is not this a ſubſtantial piece of 
Dulineſs , (*tis one of his own civil words) to 


ble: when, if all he asks be allow'd him, he is 


but juſt as he was before. I am afraid his Rea- 
den winde tempted to think, that, whether the 


Stone- 


- 


eee * 


make all this buſtle about Omiſſious in the Mar- 
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Stone-cutter was ſo or no, his Accuſer has here 
ſhewed himſelf a very ordinary Workman. 
Having thus vindicated the Graver of the In- 
ſcription from the infults of our Examiner, I 
ſhall now put in a word in behalf of the Author 
of it. That excellent Writer here tells us, that 
the firſt performance of Theſpis was after Olywp. 
x, 1. For thisis the plain import of his words; 
and thoſe learned Men, who have taken pains to 
illuſtrate this Chronicle, have all underſtood em 
ſo. But Mr. Z. will not take Ye for with this Au- 
thority ; for he affirms, Some is's Plays 
were atted about Olymp. Im; 2 7 hs here a- 
bout . Lx was bis, it was rather one of bis 
Loft, than the Fir: but his real opinion is, that 
it was neither his Firſt nor Laſt; but Phrynichus's 
Play err applied to Theſpis. Now in an- 
how to this. I dare undertake from the ſame To- 
pic, that Mr. g uſes, i e. 4 compariſon of The- 
ſpis's Age with Phrynichus's, to prove the very 


contrary, That this Play about Olymp. — 


not be © dais; and that in all probability 
*twas the very firſt of Theſps. 

Snidas, to whom the whole learned World 
conſeſs themſelves much obliged for his ac- 
counts of the Age and Works of ſo many Au- 
thors, tells us, (i) Pbrynichus was Theſpis's Scho- (5) Suid. in 
lar ; and Mir. B. himſelf exprefly (i) affirms the b. M- 
fame. Plato names them both together, as Pre- — 
tenders to the Invention of Tragedy; where he's”: 68. 
ſays, (1) That Tragedy did not begin, as men he. (1 — 

lieve, from Theſpis, nor from Phrynichus. And in Mine 
if any one will infer from this paſſage of Plato, 
e Age, than 
Maſter and Scholar uſually are; he will make 


my Argument againſt Pholaris ſo much the 


er 
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ſtronger: for by this means Theſpis will be near- 

er to Phryzichuss Age, and remoter from Pha- 

laris's, But I am willing to ſuppoſe with Mr. 

B. that Fhrynichuws was Scholar to Theſpis : fo 

that if we can but fix the Scholar's Age, we may 

gather from thence the Age of the Maſter. Now 
Phrynichus made a Tragedy at athens, which he 
intituled, Maire d, The taking of Miletus. 

( Stabe Calliſthenes ſays (they are the words of (m) Stra- 
xiv. p 635. bo) that Phrynichus the Tragic Poet was fined by 
Mare the Athenians a Thouſand Drachms, for making a 
«Away Tragedy called, The taking of Miletus by Darius. 
— da. And Herodotus an older Author than he, When 
rel Phrynichw, (n) fays he, exhibited bis Play, The 
vi c 21. Taking of Miletus; the whole Theatre fell into 
Tears, and fined the Poet a thouſaud Drachms, and 
made an order, that no body ever after ſhould make 

4 Play of that Subject The ſame thing is repor- 

(s) Plat. ted by (o) Plutarch, (p e£lian, (q) Libanins, 
— (r) Ammianus Marcellus, the () Scholiaſt on 
7% Klau, Ariſtopbanes, and (t) Job. Tzetzes. Bur the ta- 
wy king of Miletus, the whole ſtory of which is re- 
(4) Liban. lated by Herodotws, was either at Olymp. Ixx, 
Ian IL. or 1xx1, as all Chronologers are agreed. And 
8 the Tragedy of Phr3zi.hns being made uponthat 
xxv:ii, 1. Subject, we are ſure that he muſt be alive after 
(/) Sν Olymp xx. But there's another Tragedy of 


 Aavifs.9. his, called $:i-1z1, which will ſhew him to have 


|. been till alive above xx years after that Olym- 


Chil. viii, piad. It is cited by the (u) Scholiaſt on Ariſto- 
166 phanes ; and (x) {theneus gives us an lambic 
(u) Schol. Out of it 

. p- "Vaauiny drj,77% 5" A e ,L. | 

(x) Athen. But the Writer of the Argument of eA&ſchylas's 
2 *35. Perſe has the moſt particular account of it; 
ev. Glancns, ſays he, in his Book about the Subject t 
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of Kiſchylus's Plays, fays, (7) bis Perſz were bor- (7) EA 
row'd from the Phœniſſæ of Phrynichus ; the firſt d 


Verſe of which Pheœniſſæ is this ; 711. 
Tad n Lig, & t Hein mar. ts - 


and an Eunuch is introduc'd, bringing the news of — 
(z) Xerxes's Defeat, and ſetting Chairs for the Mi- (yr, = 
niſters of State to fit down on. Now it's evident St. 
from this t, that Pbrynichus was yet a- Hav. 
live after Xerxes's Expedition, i. e. Olymp. 
LXXV, 1. Nay, three years after this Olympiad, 
he made a Tragedy at Athen,, and carried the Vi- 
ctory; Themiſtocles (a) being at the Charge of all Ou 
the Furniture of the Scene and Chorus; who in Them:P. 
in memory of it, ſet up this Inſcription ; OEIII- Xugngav 
EZTOKAHE @PEAPIOZ EXOPHTEIT* SPYNIXOE TezY9* 
EASTAAEKEN * AAEIMANTOS HPXEN, 3. e. The. . 
miſtocles of the Pariſh of Phreari was at the charge; 
Phrynichus made the Tragedy; and Adimantus 
was Archon. And I am apt to believe, that Phæ- 
niſſæ was this very Play, which he made for 
Themiſtocles. For what could be a more proper 
Subject and Complement to Themiftocles, than 
Xer xes's Defeat, which he had fo great a hand 
in. Now we ace ſure from the name of the Ar- 
chon, that this was done at Olymp. Lxxv, 4. and 
how long the Poet furvived this Victory, there 
is no body now to tell us. 

To compare this now with Mr. B's Doctrine a- 
bout the Age of Theſpis and Fhronichus : *[is not p 68 
to be doubred, ſays he, hut th» + cettis of Phryni- © Ou 
chus was adi ed before Olymp. Lxviii There tpoke 
an Oracle: 7, 29? to be donnie. hecuuſe we find 
him ſtill making Tragedies xxxvſ years aiter. Mr. 
B. declares his Opinion twice, That a Flap acied p 4e, 
about Olymp. Lx was not made by Theſpis, but by 69. 
Phrynichus. Who will net rife vp now to this 


8 entle- 
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Gentleman's Opinion ? That Play muſt needs be 
Phrynichus's , becauſe he was working for the 
Stage ſtill, nay and carried the Prize there, 
rum years after that Ol ympiad. This, I think, 
is a little longer , than Mr. Dryden s Vein has 

P. 169. yet laſted, which Mr. B. ſays zs about xxxv1i years. 
But I can help him to another inſtance, that 
will come up with it exactly to a fingle year. 

(5) Merm. For (b) Sophocles begun Tragedy at the age of 

Arund. xxviIt, and held out at it till the age of xci ; 
the interval Lxm. If this Example will bring 
off Mr. B. for ſaying, the Play is Phrymichug's, 
againſt the plain Authority of the Marble, it is 
at his Service: but with this reſerve, that he 
thall not abuſe me for Lending it ; for I have had 
too much of that already. 

But, If I may venture to gueſs any thing, 
that Mr. B. will think or fay ; I conceive, that 
upon better conſideration, he will be willing to 

(c) Snid in allow Surdas's words, (c) That Phrynicus got the 

bedr. Evi- Prize at Ohmp Lxvn, to be meant of his Firſt 
es yy #3 Victory. For ſo we find in the Marble, that the 
* (a4) Firſt Victories of Æſchylus, Sophocles and 

2 Euripides, are the only ones recorded. And if 

(4) Marm. Phrynichus began at Olymp Lxvit, then the di- 

— ſtance between his Firſt and his Laſt ( that we 

Mins know of) will be xxxv1 years; which is the very 
ſpace that Mr. g. aſſigns to Ariſtophanes and Mr. 
Dryden. And it hits too with what the ſame Suz- 

(f) Suid.; in a has deliver'd about Theſpis, (e) That be exhi- 

Dior. bited a Play at Olymp. lx. For if we interpret 
this paſſage, like the other about Phrynichus, 
That it was Theſpisy's Firſt Play: then the Ma- 
ſter will be older than the Scholar by about xxv 
years: which is a competent time, and, I be- 
lieve, near upon the ſame, that the very * 
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ned Perſon, whom Mr. B. ſo much honours by 
letting the world know, be had all his knowledge in P. 60. 
theſe matters from bim, (which they, that know 
that perſon's eminent Learning, will think to be 
no Complementto him) ĩs older than Mr. B. And 
I humbly conceive, that all theſe Hits and Coin- 
cidences, when added to the expreſs Authority 
of the Marble, which ſets Theſps after Olymp. 
LIX, will bring it up to the higheſt probability, 
that Theſps firſt introduced Tragedy about O- 
lymp. u; which is xi years after the true 
Phalaris was dead. 
I obſerve Mr. B's emphatical Expreſſion, The P. 168. 
Alceſtis of Phrynichus ; that Phrynichus who was 
Theſpis's Scholar: which ſeems to imply, that 
he thought there were two Phrynichw*s, both 
Tragic Poets: and indeed the famous (g, Lilius (g) G. 
Gyraldus, almoſt as learned a man as Mr. B. was De Post ir. 
of the fame opinion. It's neceſſary therefore to 
examin this point, or elſe our Argument from 
the Date of Phrynichas's Phæniſſæ will be very 
lame and precarious: for it may be pretended, 
the Author of Pbæniſſæ was not that Phrynichus, 
that was Theſpis's Scholar, Now, with Mr. 
B's gracious permiſſion, (for I dare be free with 
Gyraldus ) | will endeavour to ſhew, that there 
was but One Tragedian of that name. *Tis true 
there were two Phrynichus's that wrote for the 
Stage, the onea Tragic, the other a Comic Po- 
et; that's a thing beyond queſtion : but the point 
that I contend for, is, that there were not two 
 Phryichus's Writers of Tragedy. 
The Pretenſe for aſſerting two . Tragic 
Poets of that name is a paſſage of Suidas ; who, 
after he had named vgur-x&@, Cc. Phrynichus, 
* the Son of A. or Minyras, or 22 
2 es, 
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cles, the Scholar of Theſpis; and that his Trage- 
() Suid in dies are nine, (b) Tlawgavie, AU &c, ſub- 
bedr. leg. joins under a new head, *gur:, &, &c. Phryni- 
Tazwgs- chus, the Son of Melanthas, an Athenian Tragedi- 
ns, ; fome of bis Plays are Ardepuds, Hei and 
ad Lyco- Tvppixer, This latter place is taken word for 
phronem. word out of (i] Ariſftophanes's Scholiaſt, who adds 
„ E264 that the ſame man made the Tragedy «called, 
riſe at The taking of Miletus. Now it may ſeem from 
P 3% theſe two paſſages, that there were two Phryni- 
chas's Tragic Poets: for the one is called the 

Son of Melanthas, the other not: and the three 
Plays aſcribed to the latter are quite different 

from all the Nine that were made by the former. 

But to take off this Pretenſe; I crave leave to 
obſerve, that the naming his Father Melanthas 
is an argument of ſmall force : for we ſee the 

other has three Fathers aſſign'd to him; fo un- 

certain was the Tradition about the name of his 
Father: ſome Authors therefore might relate, 
that his Father was called Melanthbas; and yet 

mean che very ſame Phrynichus, that according 
to others was the Son of Pohpbradmon. And 

then the ſecond Plea, that the Plays attributed 

to the one are wholly different from thoſe of the 

other, is even weaker than the former: for the 

whole Dozen mention'd in Suidas might belong 
to the fame FH uiebus. He fays indeed, Phroni.. 

bus polyphr ad man's Son. writ Nine Plays; becauſe 

the Author,he here copics from, knew of no more. 
But there might be more notwithſtanding his. 

nut hearing ot them; as we ſee there were real. 

ly rwo, The taking of Miletus, and Fhemſz; 

that are not mention'd here by Suidas. 

Having mewn now, what very ſlight ground 
the Tradition about two Tragedian Phrynichns's 
| | 15 
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ſome on my 
to think there was but 
Becauſe all the Authors 
, Calliſthenes, Strabo, 
Plutarch, «lian, Libanins, Anm. Marcellinus, 
Fob. Tzetzes, who ſpeak of the Play call'd, The 
Taking of Miletus, ſtile the Author of it barely, 
Seirex & 5 Temme, Phrynichnus the Tragedian ; 
without adding 5 Nea, the Younger ; as all 
of them, or ſome at leaſt, would and ought to 
have done; if this perſon had not been the fa- 
mous Phrynichus, that was Tbeſpis's Scholar. 
And fo when he is quoted on other occaſions, by 
Athen ent, Hepbefion, Iſaac Tzetzes, Cc. he is 
called in like manner, Phrynichas the Tragic Po- 
et, without the leaſt intimation that there was 
another of the ſame name and profeſſion. 
Beſides this, the very Scholiaſt on Ariſtopba- 
nes, and Szidas, who are the ſole Authors pro- 
duced to ſhew there were two Tragedians, do 
in other places plainly declare, there was but one. 
There * four Phrynichus's in all, ſays the (E) (00 Schd. 
Schol , Ariſt. p. 
1. Phrynichus, the Son of Polyphradmon, the 397, 30. 
Tragic Poet. And fo 
2. Phrynichus, the Son of Chorocles, OP for agar! 
Attor of Tragedies = 
3. Phrynichus, the Son of Eunomides, the () See a'fo 
Comic Poet. 2.113, 358. 
4. Phrynichus, the Athenian General, who —— 
was concerned with Aſtyochus, and engaged 
in a Plot againſt the Government. 
What can be more evident, than that according 
to this Catalogue there was but one of this name, 
a Tragedian ? but tis no wonder, if in Lexicons 
and Scholia compiled out of ſeveral Authors, 
S 3 there 


is built on ; I will give 
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there be ſeveral things inconſiſtent with one ano- 
(=) She, ther. So in another place both the (m) Scho- 
92. in liaſt and (v) Suidas make this fourth Phr3nichus, 
w_ < the General, to he the ſame with the third the 
Neazis- Comic Poet: on the contrary, (o) Alia makes 
Luer. him the fame with the firſt; and he adds a par- 
&) £52, ticular circumſtance, That in bis Tragedy mf g, 
in, 3. be ſo pleaſed the Theatre with the warlike Songs 
and Dances of his Chorus, that they choſe him as a 
fit perſon to make a «General. Among the Mo- 
derns ſome fall in with e£/iax's ſtory, and ſome 
with the other : but with all deference to their 
Judgments, I am both of them are 
falſe. For Phrynichus the General was ſtabb'd at 
(p) Thnczd. Athens, Olymp. xcn, 2, as (p) Thucydides re- 
viii. p. 517. jates: but 2 more exact account of the circum- 
(4) Hi ſtances of his Death is to be met with in (q) Ly- 
contra A. ſias and (r) Lycurgus the Orators. This being 
5 ig. a matter of Fact beyond all doubt and contro- 
75 Lycws. verſie; I affirm, that the Date of his Death 
contra Le- can neither agree with the Tragic nor the Comic 
ocr atem, p. Poer's Hiſtory ; being too late for the one, and 
163, 165. too early for the other. *Tis too late for the 
Tragedian; becauſe he began to make Plays, as 
we have ſeen above, at Olymp. Lixvi ; from 
which time, till Olymp. xcn, 2, there are cr: 
years: and even from the Date of his Pheniſſc, 
that were acted at Olymp. LIxxv, 4. which is the 
laſt time we hear of him, there are Ixvi years to 
the death of Phryaichus the General. And then 
it's too early for the Comedian; for we find him 
H, alive v yearsafter, contending () with his Play 
Ran drift. called The Muſes (quoted by Athenens, Pollux, 
Suidas, Cc.) againſt Ariſtopbanes s Frogs, at O- 

Iymp xcin, 3. when Callias was Archon. 
Again, — - 

chez 
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chus a Tragedian : Ariſtopbanes in his Veſpæ fays, 

that the old men at Athens uſed to ſing the o/d 

Songs of Phrynichus ; 8 

t) — uðνẽ,Hid terre mwinn 
Ap 810puerrnduroppur ioggetTea. (:) Kii. 

'Tis a conceited word of the Poets making; and 316. 

ado, which is one member in the Conpoſition | 

of it, relates to the Pheniſe ( i. e. the Sidoni. 

ans) a Play of Phrynichus's, as the Scholjaſt well 

obſerves, Here we ſee, the Author of Phæniſſæ 

(whom they ſuppoſe to be the latter Phrynichus) 

is meant by Ar:fophanes; but if I prove too, that 

Ariſt s in this very place meant the Phryni- 

chus,Theſp's Scholar; twill be evident, that theſe 

two Pbrynichus's whom they falſly imagin) are re- 

ally one and the ſame.Now that Ariſtophanes meant 

the Scholar of Theſpis will appear from the very 

words, «an dexaia, Ancient Songs and Tunes. An. 

tient, becauſe That Phrynichus was the ſecond, or as 

ſome in Plato thought, the firſt Author of Tra- 

gedy. And Songs and Tunes ; becauſe he was ce- 

lebrated and famous by 
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it, 4 wn os wergwr & TAs Tegywdiars, Was it, 
ſays he, becauſe at that time, the Songs (ſung by 


the Chorus) in Tragedies were many more than 
the Verſes (ſpoken by the Aftors 2) Does not 


Ariſtotle's very queſtion imply, that there was 


but one Phrynichus a Tragedian ? 

I will add one Argument more for it, and 
Thar, if I do not much miſtake,will put an end to 
the Controverſie. For I will prove that the ve- 
ry paſſage in Ariſtophanes, where the Scholiaſt, 
and Suidas from him, tell us of this (ſuppoſed 


ſecond) Phryzichus the Son of Melant bas, con- 


cerns the one and true Phrynichus the Scholar of 
(s) A ben Theſpis. The ancient Poets (ſays (a) Atlenæus) 
1p 22. Theſpis, Pratinas, Carcinus, and Phrynichus, 
Oi a were called, zh , Dancers : becauſe they not 
*in only uſed much dancing in the Chorus's of their 

Plays, but they were common Dancing- Maſters, 

teaching any body that had a mind to learn. And 
(5) Ki to the fame purpoſe (%) Ariſtotle tells us, that 


Poet. iv. the firſt Foetry of the Stage was 5ez00MwTes more 


ſet upon Dances, than that of the following Ages. 


This being premiſed (though 1 had occaſion to 
to ſpeak of it before) I ſhall now ſet down the 
(:) 4:8. words of the ſe Poet: 
V:ſp.p 364. 0  jigar, ws rue d m Neu, 
Hassi 7' hJas, were; md Toay nan, 
"OguuerCr r vuu N vſyv mayTuTAs 
Ta gat nar ole Oleg nywviter 
Kai dg Texy ds pnar ameSaer rogues 
(c) Schol. Tov var, drogaaruw © calgary dee. 
%%, O u: Which are ſpoken by a Servant concerning an 
ee old fellow his Maſter, that was in a frolick of 
ny Dancing. Who the Theſpis was, that is here 


* 
TC A,. 


do Swidas ſpoken of, the Scholiaſt and Suidas pretend to 
in Hegg. tell us; for they ſay, (c) Tas one Theſpis a Har- 


per 


Dn tyres my ws os mk © wed a hats rs Wee 
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per, not the Tragic Poet. To ſpeak freely, the 
Place has not been underſtood this thouſand years 
and more; being neither written nor 
right. - For what can be the meaning of Keines 
+ *.? The word Kei alone ſigniſies the whole; 
and + *r is ſuperfluous and needleſs. (d) So in 75, 
another place : 

Ou Aker ur, i av. 
I humbly conceive the whole paſſage ſhould be 
thus — ge e d: 

bh run voc s mtyGT 1 

TE nav, ois Oi nywvicen 

Kai Tos Texyod'ss - le” al Kegves 

Ts vdr, si dee 
All night long, ſays he, be dances thoſe old Dances 
that Theſpis uſed in his Choras's : and he ſays, 
bell dance here upon the Stage hyand by, and ſhew 
the Tragedians of theſe times to be a parcel of Fools, 
bell out-dance them ſo much. And who can doubt 
now, that conſiders what I have newly quoted 
from At hen æus, but that Theſpis, 5 c, the 
Old Tragic Poet (who lived cxrv years before the 
Date ofthis Play) 5 5e299ws, the common Dan- 
cing-Maſter at Athens, is meant here by Ariſto- 
| Pphanes? So that the Scholiaſt and Snidas may take 

their Harper again for their own Diverſion ; for 
it was a common practice among thoſe Gram- 
marians, when they happen'd to be at a loſs, to 
invent a ſtory for the But to go on 
with Ariſtopbanes: the old fellow begins to dance, 
and as he dances, he ſays; : 

Fe xzad dw mid)* x; 30 Jy 

ZN e- a 
(Oi. Mae of y ions v agys) 
| Ilwegy uοẽ́ͥ̃n r y mi Pawns. 
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So the Interlocution is to be placed here, which 
is faulty in all the Editions. Adake room there, 
ſays he, for Fm beginning a Dance, that's enough 
to ſtrain a man's Side with the violent motion. Af- 
ter a line or two he adds: 
rice dgurrx , dem ANA, 
(Oi. Ta Cannnous) 
TNA det y FAA 
Thus the words are to be pointed, which have 
hitherto been falſly diſtinguiſſi d. But there's an 
error here of a worſe ſort, which has pofſef&'d 
the Copies of this Play, ever fince Adrians time, 
and perhaps before. Hie fignifies, to crouch 
and ſneak away for fear, as Poultry do at the ſight 
of the Kite ; or a Cock, when he is beaten at 
(O Sebel. fighting. The (e) Scholiaſt and (F) Alia 
ibid. tells us, that rin, vgiwnx@, domy axixroy, 
(/) £/ian. Phrynichus ſucaks like a Cock, became a Pro- 
_ _ verb upon thoſe that came off badly in any affair ; 
Ex # 3 becauſe Phrynicbus the Tragedian came off ſneak- 
x5» n - ingly, when he was fined 1000 Drachms for his 
grey. Play, Maire axwns, Now with due reverence 
to Antiquity, I crave leave to ſuſpect, that this 
is a Proverb coin'd on purpoſe, becauſe the Com- 
mentators were puzzled here. For in the firſt 
place, To ſneak away like a Cock, ſeems to be a 
improper Similitude : for a Cock is one of 
the moſt bold and martial of Birds. I know 
_ an expreſſion like this, of ſome nameleſs 
oet s: | 
(e) Pr. (SV Eng axixmoy Senor os xairas mies 
is Meib. He ſneak'd like a Cock, that bang s down bis wings 
when bes beaten. 

But this caſe is widely different ; for the Compa- 
riſon here is very elegant and natural, becauſe 
the circumſtance of being beaten „ 
out 
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frightned bis wits, is 


ty of it is doubled and tripled by the Sentence 
that it's joyn'd with: Phrynichus, fays he, kick. 
ing bis legs up to the very Heavens in his Dances, 


crouc hes and ſneaks like a Cock. This is no better 


than down-right Non-ſenſe; though to ſay ſome- 
thing in excuſe for the Interpreters, they did 
not join <waaxriCur with vevrrx®, as I do, but 
with the word that follows in the next Verſe. 
Bur if the Reader pleaſes to conſult the 
in the Poet, he will be convinced, that the Con- 
ſtruction can be no other, than what I have 
made it. Exaexncues, fays Heſychins, u 56- 
edv, og nous a (corrett it, ( u ν,,Äd 
epynorws, ourrevor) was 4 fort of Dance lofty and ve- 
hement, uſed by the Chorw's. And Fulins Pol- 


ſays he, were the Dances of Women ; for they were 
to kick their Heels higher than their Shoulders. But 
I conceive, here's a palpable fault in this paſſage 
of Pollux : for certainly this kind of Dance would 
be very unſeemly and immodeſt in Women. And 


the Particle 8, For, does further ſhew the read- 


ing to be faulty. For how can the throwing up 


the Heels as high as the Head in dancing be af 
ſign'd as a Rzaſon, why the Dance muſt belong 
| to 


9 So Pol- 
4 
: dans, 2 
lax, Ta naaxziouara, yurana! iv igyuare* ids wa iexu- 
3 um * du Aa; (i) The ranaxtiouara, 195 Me 
15s. 


(1) Pollux 
ibid. 
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to Women ? It would rather prove it belong'd 
to Men, becauſe it required great Strength and 
Agility. But the Error will be remov'd, if in- 
ſtead of yurauwy n The 
Dance, ſays he, was proper to the guprae!, Ex- 
erciſers; for the Legs were to be thrown up very 
high, and conſequently it required Teaching and 
ibs _ it's _ now ; how may 
urd and improper the preſent paſſage 
„ is. If I may have leave to offer at 
the Emendation of fo inveterate an Error, I 
would read the place thus : 
ITAHESEI Sgirix ©, dem daiumwy 
(01. TA fanrxious) 
AO dev Y MARKTICOV. 
i. e. Phrynichus STRIKEs like a Cock, throwing up 
bis Heels very lofty. This is ſpoken by the old 
Fellow, while he's cutting his Capers; and in 
one of his Frisks he offers to ſtrike the Servant 
that ſtood by, with his Foot as it was aloft. Up- 
on which the Servant fays, T H,,, Tou'l 
bit me by and by with your capering and kicking. 
Haie is the proper term for a Cock, when he 
firikes as he's fighting; as Hadres is his Spur, 
that he ſtrikes with; The mcaning of the 4 * 
is this, That in his Dances he leap'd up, and 
vaulted, like PH yuichs, who was celebrated for 
thoſe Performances: as it further appears from 
what follows a little after : 
(&) Kai N ®(uvi zaoy 
TGu7 15 077 
Adpvris d own 
"ac @ny of StaTH. 
Which ought to be thus corrected and diſtin. 


guſhed 


Kei, 


SSO Ar Tse eee 
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EANAn Ted Tis dans 
IA ric dy 1A, 
"AZ any ei Harai. 
i. e. And in Phrynichus's way, frisk and caper ; 
ſo as the Spefiators ſeeing your ; may cry 
of 


out with admiration. 1 2 
from theſe ſeveral paſſages, ppoſe, 
ſufficiently, that the Phryaichw here ſpoken 

by Ariſftophanes, was, as well as the Theſpis, fa. 
mous for his Dancing; and conſequently, by 
the authority of 4then.ens quoted above, he muſt 
be 5 H vyurix©&, the Ancient Phrynichus, 
6 ogzucruts, the Maſter of Dancing. Upon the 
whole matter then, there was but one Tragedi- 
an Phrynichus, the Scholar of Theſpis ; and if fo, 
we have fully proved already from the Dates of 
3 


, that his Maſter Theſpis ought not to 

placed earlier than about Olymp. x. 

But I have one ſhort Argument more, inde- 
pendent of all thoſe before, which will evidently 
prove, that Theſpis was younger than Phalaris. 
For to take the earlieſt account of Thejpis, which 
Mr. Boyle contends for, he was Contem 
rary with Pi 


| po- 
fatratus. But P'fratur's eldeſt 
Son Hippias was alive at () Olymp. ixx1, 2. and 0 Mars. 
after that, was at the Battle at Marat hon, O. . 
Imp. Lxx11, 2. where he was ſlain according to 
(m) Cicero, (n) Juſtin, and (o) Tertullian; but (m) Cic ad 
if Suidas ſay true {out of e/£lian's Bock, De pro rt. ix 10. 
vident ia, as one may gueſs by the Style aad matter) (n) Taft. 
(p) he furviv'd that fight, and died at Zemnos (o) r 
of a lingring Diſtemper : and this latter account ad Genre- 
ſeems to be confirmed by Thucydides and Herodo- (p) Suid in 
tus: forthe one ſays, (q) He was with the Medes Las. 


at Marathon, without faying he was kil'd there; 7 by _— 
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2nd the other not obſcurely intimates, that he 


(y) Herod, was not killed; for he ſays, (r) His tooth that 
vi, 106. drop d out of bis head upon the Attic ground, was 


the only part of his Body that bad a ſhare in that 
Soil : There are only two Generations then 
from Theſpis's time to the Battle of Marathon: 


Se but there are Four from Phalari's ; for ( The- 


bove, p. 


ron the Fourth from that Telemachus, that de- 


34» 35, 36. poſed Phalaris, got the Government of Agrigen- 


tum Olymp. xm, 1. but three years only af- 
ter that Battle; and he was then at leaſt about 
xl years old, as appears from the Ages of his 
Son and Daughter. Tl give a Table of both the 


Lines of Succeſſion 
I. Telemachus. Phalaris. 
2.Emmenides. 
Theſpis. 1. Piſiſtratus. 3. neſidamus. 
2. Hippias. Ol. LXXII, 2. 4. Theron Ol. LxxnI, 2. 
»Tis true, Hippias was an old Man at that time ; 
though it appears by the Poſt and Buſineſs that 
Herodotus aſſigns him, that he was not fo very 
old as ſome make him. But however let him 
be as old, if they pleaſe, as Theror's Father; yet 
ſtill the caſe is very apparent, that Theſpis is one 
whole Generation younger than Pbalars. 


It may now be a fit ſeaſon to viſit the Learned 
Examiner, and to ſee with what Vigour and 
Addreſs he repells all theſe Arguments, that 
have ſettled the time of Tbeſpis about Olymp. 
LXI. His Authorities are Diogenes Laertius and 
Plutarch, who ſhall now be examin'd. The 
—— which Mr. B. endeavours to prove, is this; 

t Theſpis acted Plays in Solox's time, and 
conſequently before the Death of Phalars. Now 
the words of Laertius, which are all he fays that 


any 
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any ways relate to this affair, are exatly theſe. 

(r) _ "_ he, — bx 1 act ing 

of Tragedies, believing t R ations 

to be of no uſe. Hencethe 4 that — — 2 

Tbeſpis acted his Plays in the days of Solon : fo 2h 

that his Argument lies thus: He wasbindred from ac ayev- 

acting Tragedies, Ergo, be ated Tragedies, i. e. * N A 

he atted them, becauſe be did not act them. Is 275, 

not this now a Syllogiſm worthy of the acute —_— 

Mr. B. and his new Syſtem of Logic ? And is 4tao- 

it not a much better Argument, if you turn it's za. 

face the quite contrary way ? For if Salon, when 

Theſpss, as we may ſuppoſe, made Application 

to him for his leave to act Tragedies, would not 

ſuffer him to do it: is it not reaſonable to infer, 

that Theſpis ated none, till after Solox's Death ? 

7 is the very account, that I have eſtabliſn d 

ſo ts. 

S ords of Plat arch more clear 

and expreſs in the Examiner's behalf? Tis true. 

for this Author relates particularly, () That So- (/ le. 

lon ſaw one of Theſpis's Plays, and then diſliking Selin. 

the way of it, be forbad bim to act any more. 

But what then ? how does it appear, that this 

was done before Phalaris's Death? If I ſhould al- 

low this ſtory in Plutarch to be true: yet Mr. B. 

will find it a difficult thing, to extort from it 

what he aims at. V, yes, he ſays, Solon was 

Archon Olymp. xLv1, 3. which is xl years before 

Phalaris was kid. Here Mr. B. ſuppoſes, that 

this buſineſs with Theſps happen d in the year of 

Solon s Archonſhip ; which is directly to oppoſe 

his own Author Platarch ; who relates at large, 

how Solon, after he was Archon, travel d abroad 

X years; and after his return long after we 

cannot tell) this thing paſs'd between him and 
Theſpis. 


(r) Laers. 
Solone. 


} 
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a fays __ — — 
Riſe of Tragedy Olymp. xIII, 2. 4 ter So- 
— — Will Mr. B. here ſtand to 
this againſt the plain words of Plutarch? Mr. 
R. either does or may know, that Exſebixs's Hi- 
ſtories are ſo ſhuffled and inter and fo 
disjointed from his Tables; that no wiſe Chro- 
nologer dares depend on them in a point of any 
niceneſs, without concurrent A ty. Bur, 
ſays he, take the loweſ® account that can be, that 
Solon jaw Theſpis's Plays at the latter end of bis 
life ; Solon died at the end of the (t) Luz, or the 
beginning of the urvth Ohymiad ; i. e. XIV yearsbe- 
fore Phalaris died. Now here's a double mif- 
repreſentation of the Author he pretends to 
quote. For there's nothing in Platarch about 
Olymp. Li or rv. He only tells us that one 
Phanias ſaid, Solon died when Hegeſtratus was Ar- 
chon ; who ſucceded Comzas, in whoſe year Piſi- 


ſtratus uſurp'd the Government. But we know 
(=) Marm. the Date of Pifiſtratus's Uſurpation is (a) Olymp. 


LIV, 4. Comias being then Archon. So that So- 
ln according to Fhanias's Doctrine, died at 
Olymp. Lv, r. which is rv years later than Mr. 
B makes him ſay. But to pardon him this fault, 
which in Him hall paſs for a ſmall one; yet the 
next will bear harder upon him; for he brings 
in this Date of Solon's Death, out of Phanias: as 
if it was a point uncontroverted, and allowꝰd by 
Plutarch himſelf. Whenas F /:tarch barely men- 
tions it, without the leaſt token of Approbati- 
on; and places before it a quite different account 


from Zeraclides (an Author as old as Phantas 


and much more conſiderable) That Solon lived, 
EYXNON XPONON, A LONG TIME after Pilitira- 
tus Uſurpation. Nay there's fome ground for 

Con- 


- 
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Conjecture, that Plutarch disbelieved Phanias ; 


for he (x) eſpouſes that common ftory about () Phe. 
Solon's Converſation with Cræſis; who came Se. 


not to the Crown till Olymp. Lv, 3. which is 
two years after Solox's Death, according to Pha. 
nias: and yet Solon did not fee Craſus at his firſt 
Acceſſion to the Throne ; but after he had con- 
quer'd xiv Nations in Aſia, as Herodotus tells 
it. So that for any thing that Mr. B. has pro- 
ved, Solon might poſſibly have this Controverſie 
with 7Theſpis, after the Death of the Sicilian 
Prince, But what if it was before his Death: 
Muſt the Fame of this new Diverſion calFd Tra- 
gedy, which was then a diſhonourable thing, and 
quaſhd by the Magiſtrate, needs fly as far as Si- 
cily, to the Prince's Court? As if a new Show 
could not be produced at a Bartholomew Fair; 
but the Foreign Princes muſt all hear of ir. 
But I muſt frankly obſerve on Mr. B's fide 
(what he forgot to do for himſelf) that as Plx- 
tarch tells this ſtory of Theſpis, it muſt havehap- 
per'd a little before Pifitrarus's Tvranny. For 
he preſently ſubjoyns, That when Piſi/tratus 
had wounded himfelf; and pretending that he 
was ſet upon by Enemies, deſired to have a Guard; 
You do not act, ſays Solon to him, the part of U- 
lyffes wel; for be wounded himſelf to deceive bis E- 
memes, but you to deceive your own Corntrymen : 
Laertins tells it a little plainer ; That when #i/- 
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ſtratus had wounded himſelf; (0 Solon faid, A, /) Lat. 


this comes of Theſpis's acting and per ſonat ing iv his Solone E- 


Tragedies. Take both theſe Paſſages together, u Ja- 
and it muſt be allowed, that as far as Plxtarchs 9% 


credit goes, it appears that Theſpis did act ſome 

of his Plays before Olymp. L1v, 4. But we have 

ſen above, that the Arundel Marble and Snidas 
1 


fan 
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ſet the Date of his firſt Eſſay about Olymp. x1. 
And the Age Zn Scholar ſtrongly 
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III L, 
rity now ſhall we follow ? 
enough againſt Platarch, from the — 
the Author of the Marble, who was above 3 
years older than he; and from his particular 
ligence and exactneſs about the Hiſtory of 
— ; yet Pll make bold to add another Reaſon 
or two, why I cannot here follow him. For 
tte. he himſelf tells me in another place, (z) That 


nothing elſe but Bacchus and his = 
this affair about The/pis, and Solon, and Piſfiftra.. 
tus be true, then Theſpis muſt have 
ed Ulyſſes and other Heroes in his Plays; for it's 
intimated, that Theſpis's acting gave the hint 
to Piſiſtratus to wound himſelf, as Ulyſſes did. 
So that this latter Paſſage of Plutarch is a refutati- 
on of his former. The caſe ſeems to me to be this. 
Some body had invented and publiſhed this about 
Solon, as a thing very agreeable to the character 
of a wiſe Law-giver; and Plutarch, who would 
never balk a good ſtory, though it did not ex- 
actly hit with Chronology, thought it a fault 
to omit it in his Hiſtory of Solox's Life. We 
have another inſtance of this in the very fame 
(a, Plat ix Freatife : for he tells at large the (a) Converſa- 
59/oxe. tion that Solon had with Cræſus; though he pre- 
faces it with this, That ſome would ſbem by Chro- 
nological Arguments, that it muſt needs be a Ficti- 
on. 
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on. Nay, he is fo far tranſported in behalfof his 
Story, (5) that he accuſes the whole Syſtem of (% Les 
y, as a Labyrinth of endleſs uncer- i u 
And yer he himſelf upon other occaſi- 221% 
ons can make uſe of ical Arguments, &,. ' 
when he thinks they conduce to his deſign. As 
in the Life of he falls foul upon 
Seſimbrotus (an Author, as (c) he himſelf owns, (eh Plar. in 

with Pericles and Cimon; who, Cimone. 

as (4) Athbenews fays, had ſeen Pericles, and (4) ther. 
might poſſibly ſee Themiftocles too) for af 7 559- 
firming, That Themiffocles converſed with Ana- 
xagoras and Meliſſns the Phi (e) Mbere- (e) Plar. ix 
in be did not conſider Chronology, ſays Plutarch; Tbemiſt. 
for Anaxagoras was an Acquaintance of Pericles, Ov «5 
who was much than Themiſtocles; and * Nes. 
Meliſfus was General againſt Pericles in the Sami- „ ., 
an War. Here we ſee, this great Man could © 
believe, thatan drawn from Time is of 
conſiderable Force : and yet, with humble Sub- 
miſſion, Chronology ſeems to be reveng d on him 
in this place, for the ſlight he put upon't in the 
other. For Pericles was not fo remote from Tbe- 
miſtoclers time, but that one and the fame Per- 
fon might be acquainted with them both, and 
even they themſelves be acquainted with one ano- 
ther; the one being made General (7 within () 9554 
xv1 years after the other's Baniſhment. And „ 4 
firſt for Auaxagoras; he might very well be per- 47. 
ſonally known to Tbemiſtocles; for he was born 
at Olymp. LXX, I. a5 (s) Apollodorns and De- (Leer: 
metriu Phalerem two excellent Writers teſtifie ; in νν,,ę g 
and began to teach Philoſophy in Athens at xx 
years of age, Olymp Lxxv, 1. when Callias was 
Archon; the very year of Xerxess Expedition, 
when Themiſtocles acquired ſuch Glory, and rs 
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years before he was baniſhed. The fame Authors 

inform us, that Anaxageras continued xxx years 

teaching at Athens ; ſo that he had 1x entire 

years to cultivate a Friendſhip with Tbemiſtocles. 

And in the ſecond place what hinders, but that 

Meliſſus too might be Themiſtocles's Friend; and 

yet be the Samian General in the War againſt 

(4) Thucyd. Pericles, which was (b) at Olymp. XXX, 42 

7.04. For ſuppoſe him to have been of the ſame age 

1% with Anaxagoras: he might then, as we have 

who con. ſeen already, have been acquainted with Themiſfa- 

rounds A. cles: nay ſuppoſe him, if you pleaſe,x years older; 

{fur with and yet he would be but Lxx years old when he 

— was General to the Samians. And what is there 

extraordinary in that 2 Anaxagoras himſelf ſurvi. 

YLart. ved that War (i) xim years: and we have had in 

, our oun time more Generals than one, that were 
LXXX years of Age. 

P cg. But Mr. B. will prove , that I my ſelf allow 

10% Plutarch's account of Theſpis, and am obliged to 

defend it, as much as He is: becauſe Iod in 

(43 D. another place, that he was (E) Contemporary with 
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ad Mal p. Solon. The Reader ſhall judge between us, 


34. Bun. a- when J have told him the Caſe. Johannes Ma- 
ri fuit [alas and another Writer relate, that ſoon after 
the Siege of Troy, in Oreſtess time, one Them 
or Theomss (i. e. as I corrected it, Theſps) Firſt 
invented Tragedies : in oppoſition to which I 
offirm d, that the true Theſpis lived in Solon's 
ine, long enough after the taking of Troy. Now 
certainly there was no need of exaCtneſs here, 
where the diſtance of the two Ages ſpoken of was 
ſo many whole Centuries. I had no need to 
ctermin Theſpu's age to a particular Lear, 
„ut to fay, he lived in the time of Solon; as 
vithout queltion he did, and may ang 
a 
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about xx years old before Solon died, if he made 
Tragedies at Olymp. IxI. Mr. B. is pleaſed to 

call that Diſſertatĩon my Soft Epiſtle to Dr. Asi P 
which is Ironically faid for Hard : and indeed to 
confeſs the truth, it is too bard for him to bite 
at 3 25 appears by his moſt miſcrable Stuff about 


(1) Anapeſtic Verſes. 

And fo much for the Age of Theſpis : I mall e 
now conſider the Opinion of thoſe, that make 
Tragedy to be older than He. And what has 
the Learned Examiner tomaintain this 
Aſſertion? (m) Nothing but two common and (-) P 17e, 
obvious Paſſages of Plato and 2. which 7% 7 
every Second-hand Writer quotes, that ſpeaks 
but of the Age of Tragedy: one of which paſſa- 
ges tells us, * #) That Tragedy did not commence (a] Plate 
with nor nichus, but was very old at in Min. 
Athens: the Other, (o) That of old in Tragedy vv **- 
the Chorw alone performed the whole Drama; af- 7 
terwards Theſpis introduced one Actor. This is in Pla- 
all he brings, — out of Ariſtotle ; who P. 17+ 
affirming that AÆſchylus invented the ſecond A- 
dor, implies, he fays, that Theſprs found out 
the firft. Now for two of his Authorities, La- 
ertiusand Ariſtotle; theſe words of theirs do not 
prove, that Tragedy is older than Theſpis. For 
Theſps might be the firſt Introducer of one A- 
Cor ; and yet be the Inventor too of that fort 
of Tragedy, that was performed by the Chorus 
alone. At firſt his Plays might be but rude and 
im ſome Songs only and Dances by the 
and the Hemichoria, i. e. the two 
Halves of the Chorus anſwering to each · other: 
afterwards by long uſe and experience, perhaps 
of xx, or xxx, or XL years, he might improve 
upon his own 3 and introduce _— 

T 3 ory 
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or, to diſcourſe while the Chorus took breath. 
What inconſiſtency is there in this? e£ſcbyles, 
we ſee, is generally reported as the Tnventor of the 
ſecond Actor: and yet (p) ſeveral believed, that 


ch. Tor afterwards he invented too the Third Actor; for 


Te e u- 


ein 
cums C C- 
2198. 


(q) Plat. 
:n Mince. 
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in the making of Lxxv Plays, he had time enough 
to improve further upon his firſt Model. Where 
then is Mr. B's con , that hewould draw 
from Laertias and Ariſtotle ? But he has Plato 
yet in reſerve, who affirms, That Tragedy was in 
uſe at Athens long before Theſpis's time. I have 
already obſerv'd in anſwer to this, That Plata 
himfelf relates it as a Paradox; and no body that 
came after him, would ſecond him in't. He 
might be excuſed indeed by this diſtinction, that 
he meant, AungNacouare, the Extcmporal Songs 
in Praife of Bacchus, which were really older 
than Theſpis, and gave the firſt Riſe to Tragedy: 
were it not that he affirms there, (q) That Mi- 
nos the King of Crete was introduc'd in thoſe 
old Tragedies before Theſpis's time. Which by 
no means may be allowed: for the old Tragedy 
was all Zewemn g ogzumn, dancing and linging ; 
and had no ſerious and dolefull Argument, as 
Minos muſt be, but all Jollity and Mirth. 

Mr. B. here takes his uſual freedom of giving 
my Character; He believes, he ſays, Laertius's 
works are better known to me, than Plato's, What 
Authors he believes I am beſt acquainted with, 
i to me wholly indifferent : but fince he ſeems 
curious about my acquaintance with Books, Fll 
tell him privately in his Ear, that the laſt ac- 
quaintance I made of this fort, was with the 
worlt Authorl ever yetmet with, But ſurely one 
would think now, that the Examiner himſelf was 
very well verſed in Plato, fince he's ſo pert upon 
Me, 


Age of Tragedy. 

4 reed 
preſently, is very paſſage 

of Plato, whether Mr. B. knows that Author, or 
rather caſts bis Eye upon bim, as he did on Sene- 
ca and the Greek Tragedians. The Interlocu- 
tors in this Dialogue, are Socrates and one Mi- 
nos an Athenian, his Acquaintance ; and the 
Subject of half of their Diſcourſe, is to vindicate 
Ainet, the ancient King of Crete, from the 
character of Cruelty and Injuſtice, which the 
Tragic Poets by their Plays had faſten'd upon him. 
Now our Examiner with his wonderfull Dili- 
gence and Senſe, believes the Perſon, that talks 
there with Socrates, to be Minos the old King 
of Crete, who lived above Dccc years before 
him: (r Minos, ſays he, asks Socrates, how 
men come to bave ſuch an 
i. e. of Minoss own that ſpeaks; as plainly ap- 
pears there from Mr. B's xt. Is not this 
Gentleman now very well qualified to paſs Cen- 
ſures upon Writers? That can make Plato's diſ- 
courſes to be like Laciax's, Dialogues of the Dead? 


ther in Dialogue? and be almoſt like Me zent ius, 
(the Phalaris of his Age, and therefore worthy 
of Mr. Fs reſpect) who 
Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis? 
If he had read that ſhort Treatiſe of Plato's, with- 
out being faſt aſleep, he might ſee ſome of thoſe 
numerous places, which will tell him, that A4:- 
nos the Interlocutor there, was not 1inos of 
Crete. Dat thou know, ſays Socrates to him, 
which of the Cretan Kings were good men, as Mi- 
nos aud Rhadamanthys, the Sons of Jove and Eu- 
ropa? Rhadamanthys, replies the other, was a 
good man, they ſay ; but Minos was cruel, 5 
1 4 | 


Nay, that can put the Dead and the Live toge- 
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and unjuſt. Have a care, ſays Socrates again to 

him, :bis borders upon Blaſphemy and Imprety. 
But Pl ſet you right in your opinion of Minos; 
leſt you, who are a Man, the Son of a Man, ſnoul#t 
offend againſt « Hero, the Son of Jove. If theſe 
places be not ſufficient ro make the Examiner ſen- 
ſible of his Blunder ; I'll give him ſeveral others, 
when he and I next talk together. And Fll tell 
him This further before-hand; that in my opi- 
nion, Plato himſelf publiſt d this Dialogue with- 
out naming the Interlocutor; it was only Zen 
xz © ive, Socrates and Somebody. Afterwards 
Minos was made the name of that unknown Per- 
fon, from Mis the title of the Dialogue. But 
I hardly think, that he that firſt did it, ever 
imagin'd, ſuch an ingenious Author as Mr. B. 
could have been caught in fo ſorry a Trap. 

To convince us that Tragedy was older than 
P.176. Theſpis, Mr. B. aſſures us, That Plutarch in the 
| Life of Theſeus ExPRESSLY tells us, that the acting 

of Tragedies was one part of the Funeral Solemmi- 
ties, which the Athenians performed at the Tomb 
of Theſeus. But he has been told already by A- 
{/) View nother, that there's (] 10 ſuch thing in Plu- 


of Diſſart. tarch' Life of Theſeus ; or if there was, yct Tra- 


Pp 72. geh would nit on that account be older than The- 
| ſpis ; for Theſeus bad no Tomb at Athens before 
be days of Theſpis. Mr. B. has pleaded guilty 

(*)P uit. to this, and (r) confeſſed that he took it at ſe- 
70 — ,, cond-hand from Jul. Scaliger, who fays, (u) 
„  Tra:zdiameſſe rem antiquans conſtat ex biſtoris : 
Mi. qu , 
ad Thejei namque & pulchrum certaſſe Tragicos le- 
inus. Vi] tell him too of another that took it 
M at the fame hand; the Learned Ger. Yo{jus, (x) 


Over. l, 12. Hiunt gui dam, ſays he, Theſei ad Sepulchrum cer- 


taſe Tragicos, atque eam fuiſſe Trogediarum ve- 


tt Alm 


e eee eee © A wok, md ws 4. 
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Tragedies had been acted at Theſens's Tomb, 
(which is not ſo) yet thoſe Tragedies would be 
ſo far from being the Firſt, that they came rx 
years after Theſpis had exhibited his. Theſes di- 
ed in Baniſhment, being murder d and private- 
ly buried in the Ile of Scyros: and about occc 
years afterwards, the Oracle enjoyn'd the Athe- 
nians to take up his Bones and carry them to 4 
thens, which was accordingly done by Cimon, 
Olymp. Lxxvn, 4. Mem vd M,, fays Plutarch, 


vaiduyOr *Agorr&, (3) After the Medes Invaſs- () Plus in 
on, when Phzdon was Archon, the Oracle bid the Thi. 


Athenians ferch bome the Bones of Theſcus, and it 
was done by Cimon. If the Reading be not cor. 
rupted, this Oracle was given Olymp. XXVI, r. 
for then Phedon was Archon: and at this rate 
it will be ſeven years before the Oracle was o- 
bey'd. But I rather believe; that — 

] $8#;t» &, 
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dal. , we ought to correct it, Mau A- 
, When Aphepfion was Archon. A was loſt 
in Ace, becauſe Mndrxg ends with that Let- 
ter, and & and e are commonly put one for the 
other; being anciently pronounced both alike. 
Now Aeli was Archon, (z) Olymp. Lxxvn, 4. 
which was the very year that Cimos fetcht Tbeſe- 
#ss Bones, as Plutarch relates it; who adds too, 
(s) Plus. that (a) Age was the Archon. Diadaru: in the 
Cim.  Annal of that year, fays Phæon was Archon: 
for ſo the old Reading is, *Agzorr& Ade dais 
»&, The late Editions ſubſtitute dai : but 
the true Lection is Ace A, as appears from 
Laertins and Plutarch: and this vation in 
Diodorus confirms my Suſpicion about the firſt 
paſſage in Plutarch ; for as here Ac was 
chang'd into d] ſo there it might be into 
Daiber. The Arundelian Marble calls him A- 
pſephion ; placing "Agzovro; Auers at this very 
(5) e Year. Meurfmus,(b) from theſe faulty places in Plu- 
Archous. tarch and Laertius, makes Phedon to have been 
3, 6, 7. thrice Archon, about Ol. LxxIn, z. at Ol. cxxvi, x. 
and Lxxvn, 4. whereas really he was but once Ar- 
chon at Ol. Lxxvi, 1. But there's another miſtake 
committed by Jeſ. Scaliger, that has had very odd 
Conſequences. Scaliger in his Oxuumador erayezgn, 
which he collected from all the Notes of Time, 
that he could meet with in any Authors, makes 
Age to be Archon at Olymp Lxxrv, 4. This 
e) See here L am perſuaded , he did not do out of deſign, 
p- 158, and but pure forgetfullneſs : c) for he intended to 
** have ſet it at Olymp. Lxxvn, 4. but in the inter- 
val between reading his Author, and commit- 
ting this Note to writing, his Memory deceiv'd 
him, and he put it at Olymp. LXxIv, 4. This 
Suſpicion of mine will be made our from Kali- 
gers own words there, ON. od. J. Aptior, 
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Zunge en xard mac, compared with La- 

ertinss, from whence they are taken, (4) Z- (4) Laut. 
zodms Turin AD W mol I. Ire Fg. O. in Sec. 
avumeados,, Aſter this comes AMeur ſis, who mi- 

ſtakes that 'Oxupmedbvy arayezes, for an ancient 

Piece firſt publiſh'd out of MS by Scaliger ; and 

ſeeing Aphepfion named there as Archon Olymp. | 
LxxIV, 4. (e) he interpolates Laertim to make (.) Mew/. 
him agree with it; by which means he makes cb u, 7. 
two falſhoods in Laertinss Text, which was 

right before he medled with it: for he ſets 4. 
phepſion at Olymp. Lxxrv, 4. inſtead of Lxxvn, 4. 
and at Olymp. Lxxv11,4. he puts Phædon, inſtead 
of Aphepfion. And beſides this, (F) he dates (5) 14 
Cimon's taking of Scyros, and the fetching of The- 

ſeuss Bones, at Olymp. Lx, 4. becauſe Plu- 

tarch ſays, (g) Aphepfion was Archon at the time ) pj,,. 
of that Action: which is a miſtake of a dozen Cimm. 
years ; for this was done Olymp. LXxvrI, 3 and 

4 as is plain from () Diadorus, and intimated ( Died. 
even by Plutarch himſelf Nay, to ſee how Er- P. 45 
ror is propagated, even Petavins too was caught 

here; (ij for at Olymp. Lxxvn, 4. he takes no- (i) Perav. 
tice of Laertiu s inconſiſtency, as he thought Pod- 

it: He makes Socrates to be born, ſays he, at this Tf 11. 
Olympiad : but be names Aphepſion for the Ar-. 
chon, who was not in this year, but Olymp. Ixxiv, 4. 

And again at Olymp. Lxx1v, 4. (E) Petavins (k) 1bid . 
makes Aphepfion to be Archon, and Cites Laer.. 567. 

tins for it in the life of Socrates : and he adds, 

That in this year Cimon fete d Theſeus's Bones 
from Scyros to Athens. Here we ſee are the ve- 
ry ſame miſtakes that Menrſas fell into; and | 
the ſole occaſion of them all, was the heedleſs- _ 
neſs of Joſ. Scaliger. But Petavins has yet another 212 
miſchance; for he adds, that (1) u po the bring- tut ut of 


re 
ing cs 
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ing of Theſeus's Bones, the Prizes for Tragdeians 
were inſtituted : which is part of the error of Jul. 
Scaliger, and Ger. Voſſius, that we have noted a- 
bove. The original of which ſeems to have 
been this miſtaken paſſage of Plutarch ; who after 
he has related how the Bones of Theſens were 
h. brought in Pomp to Athens by Cimon ; (n 
Gm. Bon 3, ſays he, S es wighw AYTOT * 
Tezwdur nei ovoungiy wwourrr, Now it ſeems 
that ſome believed ATTOT to be ſpoken of The- 
ſexs: and from thence they coin d theſtory of Tra- 
gedies being acted at his Tomb. But it plainly 
relates ro Cimon, who with the reſt of the Ge- 


againſt Mr. B. that Tragedies 

among the Solemnities at T heſens”s 

Tomb: and ſecondly, that Theſexs's Tomb was 
not built till Olymp. uxxvii, 4. in e£ſchylus and 
Sophocles's time, long after Theſpis : ſo that were 
it true, that Tragedies had been one of thoſe Fu- 
neral Solemnities; yet it would be no A 
for that Antiquity, chat Mr. B. aſſigns to Tragedy. 
But theſe are miſtakes of his only for want of Read - 
ing: the next that I am going to mention let o- 
thers judge from what want it procedes. The 
caſe is this; A certain Writer has accuſed Mr. 
Re B. of a falſe Citation of Plutarch's Life of Theſe. 
View us; (o) for there's no ſuch thing as be es in 
of Dilk:t. % Life. In rhe Life of Cimon indec] there's 
% ſomething that an ignorant Perſon might conſtrue 
to ſucha Senſe. To this Mr. B. replies, That he 
owns he was miſled by Ful. Scaliger; who af- 
firms the thing, but quotes no body for it; Ad 
5050 in 

not 


p. A. 
Toy * perbaps, ſays Mr. B. further, I waz too 


_ ge ty ud op rp 
conſidering ? Mr. B's Excu in 
need of cxcuſe how incxcuſable muſt the Reft de ! 
the Examiner's ＋ Y to ſhew ſome 
of Tragedy before the time of Theſps. 
not obſerved a Paſſage of Herodotus, 
(becauſe his Second-hand Writers did not furniſh 
him with it) which of all others had been fitteſt 


for his turn. The Sicyonians, (p) ſays that Hiſto- (e) Hered. 
rian, in every reſpect honour d the Memory of A- A © 7: 


d ud TER 
Bac- 7 - 
chus the ſubject of them, but Adraſtus. Bur es in i 

i gd the Chorus's to Bacchus, and . 

the reſt of the Feſtival to Melanippus. This Cli- 
ſthenes, here ſpoken of, was Grandfather to C/i- 
ſthenes the Athenian, who was the main Agent in 
driving out the Sons of Piſitratus, at Olymp. 
un. And fince Tragical Chorus's were uſed in () Them 
Sicyon before that Cliſthener's time; it appears Ot. xix. 
they muſt be long in uſe before the time of The. Ter. 
ſpis, who was one Generation younger than Cli- ＋ 5 
ſthenes himſelf. And agreeably to this, Themi 5, u- 
ſtins tells us, (q) That the Sicyonians were the In- Ne 
wentors of Tragedy, and the Athenians the Finiſh- J AH 


er1. And when Ariſtotle fays, (r) That ſome of ge, 


the poct. 3. 


his Life with Tragical Chorus's ; not 


draſtus, and particularly they celebrated the tory of 5g. 
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ſion? But I have ſo little apprehenſions either of 
the force of this Argument, or of Mr. Bs Ad- 
dreſs in managing it; that I here give him no- 
tice of it, for the Im of his next Edi- 
tion. The truth is, there isno more to be in- 
ferr'd from theſe Paſſages ; than that before the 
time of Ibeſpis, the firſt Grounds and Rudiments 
of Tragedy were laid; there were Chorus's and 
extemporal Songs, dvngd:252xg, but nothing 
written nor publiſh'd as a Dramatic Poem: fo 
that Phalari is ſtill to be indicted for a Sophiſt; 


/- for ſaying his two Fairy Poets (/) wrote Trage- 


dies againſt him. Nay the very word Tragedy 
was not heard of then at Sion; though Herodo- 
tus names Tenn zogus, The Tragical Chorus's x 
which by and by ſhall be conſider d. 

Mr. B. is fo very obliging, that if Pl ſuffer my 
ſelf to be taught by bim, he'll ſet me right in my 
Notion of Tragedy. I am willing to be caught 
by any body, much more by the great Mr. B. 
though as to this particular of Tragedy , 
| dare not honour my Self, as Mr. B. honours 
his Teacher, by telling him, That the Founds- 
tion of all the little knowledge I bade in this 
matter was laid by Him. For there's nothing true 
in the long Lecture that he reads to me here a- 
bout Tragedy, but what I might have learnt 
out of Ariſtotle, Fulius Scaliger, Gerard Voſjuns, 
Marmora Oxonienſis, and other common Books, 


And as for the Singularities in it, which I could 
nor 


not have 

here to be 

my Mater) 

am now too 

them too minutely 

and diftance that's 

but there's one 

when he tells 

Subject of 

Reproofs of vicious Men and Manner s of the times: 

ſo that he „as he thinks, 

the of Phalaris, That the Poets wrote 
Tragedies AGAINST him: for the meaning, he ſays, , 180, 
is this, That they wrote Lampoons, and abuſrve Saty- 187. 


J 


Copies of Verſes upon bim. But it were well, if 

this would be a warning to him, when he next 

— 15 to teach others; to conſider firſt, how 
he himſelf came from School. The words of 

Ariſtotle that he refers to, are, (t) That Tragedy (:) 4if. 

at firſ® was Zawen#; which Mr. B. in his deep Poet. 4 

Judgment and Reading, interprets Satyre and 

Lampoon, confounding the Satyrical Plays of the 

Greeks with the Satire of the Romans: though 

it's now above a hundred years, ſince (1) Caſox- (e] If. Ca- 

bon writ a whole Book on purpoſe, to ſhew they fab. >* 

had no Similitude nor Affinity with one another. — 

The Greek Satyrica was only a jocoſe ſort of Tra- Par. 1595. 

gedy, conſiſting of a Chorus of Satyrs (from 

which it had its name) that talk'd laſciviouſly, 

befitting their character: but they never gave Re- 

proofs to the vicious Men of the Times, their whole 

Diſcourſe being directed to the Action and Sto- 

ry of the Play, which was Bacchus, or ſome an- 

cient Hero turn'd a little to ridicule. There's 

an entire Play of this kind yet extant, The Cy- 

clops of Euripides; but it no more concerns the 
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vicious Men at Athens in the Poets time, than 
his Oreſfes, or his Heruba does. As for the a- 


mong the Romans is Now an Poem, made 
to reprove the Vices of Men. Here we ſee *twas 


a Poem of the Romans, not of the Greeks ; and 
*twas nom, that is, after Lacilins's time, that it 


became abuſive ; for the Satire of Exnins and Pa- 


cxvius was quite of another nature. And now 
which of my er muſt I be tangbe by? by 
Luintilian and Diomedes ? or by the young Orbi- 
lius, that has laſl'd Scaliger and Salmaſfias at that 
inſolent rate? But Mr. B. offers to prove, that 
the old Tragedy had a mixture of Lampoon, 
from Theſpis's Cart that he carried his Plays in; 
P. 180. - From which Cart, ſays he, Scurrility and Buffoon- 
ry were ſo uſually uttered, that Rauen, and 
EE us gs ayer, became Proverbial Expreſſions 
for Satire and Feering. What an odious word's 
here, 'EZauaZ*»! Sure all the Buffoonery of that 
Cart he talks of, could not be fo nauſeous, as this 
one Barbariſm. I defire to know in what Ori- 
ginal Author (for his ſecond-hand Gentlemen 
he muſt excuſe me) this wonderfull word may 
be found: the Original of which ſeems a miſtake 
of £5 aui for a Participle 'EZ<u4Zor, But 
(ij Se to leave This to keep company with (z) A 
bete p28. and Ecamxides ; 111 crave leave to tell him, that 
they were other Carts, and not Theſpis s, that this 
Proverb Ta & duatd was taken from. For they 


generally 
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uſed Carts in their Pomps and Proceſſi- 
not only in y Feſtivals of Bacchus, but of 
Gods too. And particularly in the Elen- 
Feaſt, the Women were catried in the 
Proceſſion in Catts, out of which they abuſed 
and jeered one another: Ariſtopbanes in Plutus ; 
Musugiors J wis wendaors S qu 
— 2 old Scholiaſt and Si 
Upon which a) holiaſt and Su- ( 
das have this note: That in thoſe Carts the Mo. ade 
men, inoidigey axxineus, made abuſrve Feſts one up- Sid, in 
on another; and eſpecially at a Bridge over t o'r uf 
River Cephiſſss, where the Proceſſion uſed to 
ſtop a little; from whence to abuſe and jerr was | 
called (by Neuer. Theſe Elenſmian Carts (3) eb. 
aremention'd by Virgil in the firſt of his Geor- Teę. 


1j 
as © ) Tardagque Elenſinæ matris volventia plauſtra: (e) Georg. 
which moſt of the Interpreters have been miſta. ' . 163. 
ken in: for the Poet means not that Ceres invent- 

them, but that they were uſed at her Feaſts. 
Butbeſides the Elen nian, there was the ſame cu- 


* 


(4) Demoſt. 
De | 


(f) Harp. 


in em- 
Mr. B. cites in his Margin, is not meant of the a. A- 


Carts of Tragedians. *Tis true, () 4- aan, d- 
tion and Suidas underſtand it of the Pomp in the 2 5 

Feaſts of Bacchus: but even there too, they were E A- 
not the Tragic, but 2 —— — 
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ſo abuſive ; for They alſo had their Cartstocar: 


(z) Sele. ry their Plays in. The Comic Poets, ſays the (g) 
Ariſt p.76. Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, rubbing their faces with 


P. 180. 


{ ) Hor. in 
Arte Pact. 


Lees of Wine, that they might not be known, were 
carried about in Carts, and ſung their Poems in 
the High-ways ; from whence came the Proverb, 
Nc awdtns aac, To rail as i 
4 Cart. Mr. B.concludes this Paragraph with 
a kind Hint, That the Doctor may perhaps before 
he dies, have a convincing proof, that a Man may 
be the jubjet# of ſuch Tragedies (i. e. ſuch Lam- 
poons and Abuſes from Carts ) while be is Living. 
I heartily thank him for telling the world, what 
worthy Adverfaries I am like to have, and what 
honourable Weapons they will uſe; and to re- 
quite his kindnefs, I aſſure him, that I ſhall no 
more value, nor * — at thoſe 
ing Tragedies, than if they were really ſpoken out 
of Carts, which perhaps may till be —— 
Stage for ſuch kind of Tragedians. 

There are two Paſſages of Horace and Pla- 
tarch, that concern the Riſe and Origin of Tra- 
gedy ; 

(b) Ignotum Tragicæ genus inveniſſe Camenes 

Dicitur, & planſtris vexiſſe poemata T beſpis. 


(% Pla- in And (o. Agen oh me; Oi ndw mar Texyud!- 


< (one. 


P. 175 


p 1-26. 


) 


a» 16, Now the firſt of theſe, as Mr. BB glot- 
ſes upon it, means it was a Unknown kind of Tra- 


plies, there was another Known kind in uſe before 
him. The latter, he fays, may import, that 
Theſpis did not invent, but only gave Life and Mo- 
tien to Tragedy by making it Dramatic. Now Mr. 
E. either ſeriouſly believes theſe Interpretations, 
or not. If he does; the beſt adviſe his Friends 
can give him, is to trouble his head no _ 


ly as out of 


8 «II eto . 


Nr 
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with Critic, for it will never do him credit. If 
he does not believe them; where's that Modeſty 
becoming a young Writer, or that Sincerity becom- 
ing a Gentleman, or that Prudence becoming a 
Man? ”Tis a thing to trifle with the 
World, and to put thoſe things upon others, 
which he believes not himſelf. Noman ever de- 
ſpis'd his Readers, that did not ſuffer for't at the 
laſt. However whether Mr. B. believes theſe 
Interpretations or not; I am reſolved not to re- 
fute them. For though I have often had alrea- 
dy, and ſhall have till, a very ignoble Imploy- 
ment in anſwering ſome of his little Cavils; yet 
I have Spirit enough to think , that there may 
be ſome Drudgery ſo very mean, as to be really 
below me. 

We are come now to the laſt point about Tra- 
gedy, and that is the Origin of the Name. I 
had obſerw d, That the Name of Tragedy was 10 
older than the Thing ; as ſometimes it happens, when 
an old Word is borrowed and applied to a new Noti- 
on. So that the very word, 7cz3y44e, which the 
falſe Phalars uſes in his Epiſtles, was not ſo much 
as heard of in the days of the true one. Mr. B. 


neſs familiar to him. bat does be mean? favs 
he, Names I thought were invented to figniſie 
Things, and that the Things themſe/ves mult be 
before the Names by which they are caled. Now 
I leave it to the ſagacious Reader to diſcover, 
what I cannot do, the pertinency and the drift of 
this paſſage of Mr. B's. However, let it belong 
to any thing or nothing, tis a proporition fall: 
in it ſelf, That Things themſelves mnſt be before 
the Names by which they are called. For we have 


many new Tunes in Muſic madeevery day, which 


UU 2 never 


commences his Anſwer to this, with an acute- 
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never exiſted before; yet ſeveral of them are cal- 
led by Names, that were formerly in uſe: and 
perhaps the Tune of Chivy Chaſe, though it be 
of famous Antiquity, is a little than the 
name of the Chaſe it ſelf. And I humbly con- 
ceive, that Mr. Hobber's Book, which he called 
the Leviathan, is not quite as ancient, as it's 
Name is in Hebrew. So very fortunate is Mr. 
B. when he endeavours at ſubtilty and niceneſs. 
'Tis true, where Things are Eternal; or as old as 
the World, which we call the Works of Nature, 
they muſt be older than the Names that are given 
them : but in things of Art or Notion, that 
have their Exiſtence from Man's Intellect or Ma. 
nual Operation, the Things themſelves may be 
many years younger than the Names by which t 
are called; and fo the thing Tragedy may | 
— be younger, than the Name that it is called 


The Reaſon therefore, why I affrm d, That 
the Name of Tragedy was no older than the Thing, 
was becauſe good Authors aſſured me, that the 


Teaſdic. word Tragedy was firlt coined from the Goat that 


Ie was the Prize of it, which Prize was firſt conſti- 


tuted in Theſprs's time. So the Arundel Marble 
in the Epoch of Theſpis : Kai A i 5 Toge 
y&; And the Goat was appointed for the Prize. 
So Dioſcorides in his Epigram upon Tbeſpis; 
"Qs Texy & a Mev. 
And Horace ſpeaking of the fame Perſon ; 
Carmine qui Tragico vilem certavit ob Hircum. 
And becauſe I was fully perſuaded by 
that this was the true Etymology of the word: 
and that the Gueſſes of ſome Grammarians, Teg- 
v quaſt Tgvyodie, or Texypdia quaſi Texxaua 
9, and other ſuch like, were abſurd and ridi- 
= culous; 
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culous ; I thought, as I do ſtill, that the very 
Name of Tragedy was no older than Theſpis; 
and conſequently could not have been found ia 
the Epiſtles of the true Phalaris. 

But I have not forgot, what I my ſelf lately 
out of Herodot us; that the Sicyonians be- 
ore Theſpis's time honoured the Memory of A- 
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draſtus, (k) Teexin xoegin, with Tragical Cho- (*) Herod. 


ſtimony, that the Word Tragedy was older than 
Theſpis. But for a man that meddles with this 
kind of Learning, the firſt Stock to ſet up and pro- 
ſper with, is ſound Judgment; which gives the 
very Name and Being to Critic, and u out 
which he will never be able to ſteer his courſe 
ſucceſsfully among many ſeeming Contradictions. 
As in this paſſage of Herodotus, which is contra- 
ry to what others aſſure us, what courſe is to be 
taken? muſt we ſtand dubious and neuters be- 


tween both, and cry out upon the uncertainty of 


Heathen chronology? or muſt we not rather ſay, 
That Herodotus, who himfelf lived many years 
after Theſpis, when Tragedy was frequent and im- 
proved to its higheſt Pitch, made uſe of a Prole- 
pts, when he called them Tez73s de; mean- 
ing ſuch Chorus's as gave the firſt Riſe to that 
which in his time was call'd Tragedy ? So we 
have ſeen before, that Porphyry, and Famblichas, 
and Conor ſpeak of Taurominium at a time, when 
that name was not yet heard of ; but they meant 
the City Naxos, that was afterwards called ſo. 
Such an Anticipation is common and familiar 
in all ſorts of Writers. And if Herodotus in ano- 


rus's, If this be ſo, here appears an ample Te- 


P. 180. 


ther place, where he ſays, (7) That the Epidauri. (!) Heres. 


ans 
the Goddeſſes Damia and Auxeſia 2005in zur. 


u 3 ley 


(long before Suſarion lived in Attica) honaur © 83. 
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i xh, with Chorus of Women, that uſed 
to abuſe and burleſque the Women of the Country had 
calbd them 5025707 xwwnuoier Comica! Chorus, he 
had faid nothing unworthy of a great Hiſtorian : 
becauſe thoſe Chorus's of Women were much of 
the ſame ſort, that were afterwards called Co- 
mical : though perhaps at that time the word 
Comical was not yet minted. 

But let us ſee, what Mr. B. advances, to ſhew 
that the Naine of Tragedy is older than Theſpis. 
It cannot reaſonably be queſt ion d, ſays he, but that 
thoſe Bacchic Hymns they ſung in Chorus round 
their Altars (from whence the regular Tragedy 
came were called by this Name Tragedy from 
Tesy@&, the Goat, the Sacrifice, at the offering of 
which theſe Odes were ſung. But he preſently 
ſubjoins, That as to this we are in the Dark, and 
have only Frobabilities to guide us. If we are in 
the Dark, I dare affirm, that the Examiner will 
leave us ſo ſtill ; for it is not his Talent, to give 
Light to any thing; but rather to make it dar- 
ker than it was before. It cannot reaſonably, he 
ſays, be queſtion'd. Why not I pray ? Recauſe 
it would be a 2nefion, that He could not an- 
ſwer. I krow no other unreaſonableneſs in queſti- 
oning it; for he has not one Authority for what 
ne ſuppoſes here, That the name of Tragedy was 
as old as the Inſtitution of Sacrificing a Goat to 
Bacchus. But on the contrary, we have expreſs 
Teſtimonies, that it was no ancienter than when 
the Coat was made the Prize to be contended 
for by the Poets. As beſides the Paſſages cited 
before, Euſebius ſays in his Chronicle, Certanti- 
bus in Agone Tragos, i e. Hircus in Premio daba- 
tur; und? aiunt Tragædos nuncupatos : So Diome- 
Les the Grammarian ; Tr-gedia 4 rea & gn 
8: „ We | | | 41 71 a, 
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dicta, quoniam olim actor ibu: Tragicis,Tezy@ id eſt, 
Flircus, ræmium cant u: Bat ur. Etymol , 
—— In 4290 275 pry 2 — 
Philargyrius (m) on Virgil sGeorgics: Dabatur Hir - ( Georg. 
cus præmii nomine, unde boc genus poematisTragedi- ii v 183. 
am volunt dictam. All the other Derivations of 
the word Tragedy are to be ſlighted and exploded. 
But if this be the true one, as certainly it is; the 
word cannot poſſibly be ancienter than Theſpis's 
days, who was the firſt that contended for this 
Prize. Beſides this,we have very good Authority, 
that thoſe Bacchic Hymns, from whence the regular 
Tragedy came, were originally call'd by another 
name, not Tragedy, but Dithwamb. So (n) A. (v) 4rif. 
riſtotle expreſly teaches ; Tragedy, ſays he, had Poet iv. 
its firſ® Riſe from thoſe that ſung the Dithyramb. © * 
ae, fays Suidas, du ig glue, i e , 
Dithyramb means the Bacchic Hymn The firſt Au- gg. 
thor of the Dithyramb, as (o) ſome relate, was (,).,., 
Laſus Hermionenfis in the Firſt Darins's time: Ayn; 
or as (p) others, Arion Methymneæus in the time ,t Sc hol. 
of Periander. But as it appears from Pinder, net. 


and his (4) Scholiaft, the Antiquity of it was i — 


Ag:wv. 


great, that the Inventor could not be known: 4 Sl 


and Archilochus, who was much older than both 2 
Laſus and Arion, has the very word Dithyramb Den C 


in theſe wonderfull and truly Dithyambic Ver- 78. 


(2) Pind. 

ſes: | Om 13. 
ae ae, draxrO nents aH (,) +1. 

Ge ec e, dο a Yricgurodtis geyras. p 6:8. 

So the Verſes are tobe corrected and diſtinguith 

ed, being a pair of Trochaics. And Mr. B. may 

to obſerve, that Archilochus too as well as 

Suidas, defines a Dithyramb to be 2 Bacchic Hymn, 

which Mr. B. erroneouſly makes to be peculiar to 

Tragedy. I will tell him alſo anon, that the Cho- 


u 4 rus 
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rus belonging to the Dithyramb was not calFd a 


* Tragic, but Cyclian Chorus. 


F. 179. 


* 


: 79. 


Mr. B. hes faibd in his firſt attempt about the 
Date of the word Tragedy: but he has ſtill ano- 
ther Stratagem to bring about bis deſign. For 
he will prove that Tezyoe compreheyded origi- 
zally both Tragedy and Comedy: and fince Come. 


dy was as ancient as Su ſarion, who was near for. 


ty years older than Theſp# ; it follows that the 
word Tezyvd!s, which Comedy was then called 
by, muſt be older too than Theſpis. This being 
the Point he promiſed to prove, he preſently 
ſhifts hands, and changes the Queſtion ;; for he 
has quoted five Paſſages, one out of Atbenaut, 
three out of the Scholiaſt on Ariſtopbanes, and 
one out of Heſychius, to ſhew that Tevyodie figni- 
fies Comedy. Which is a thing ſo known and 
common, and confeſs d by all, that he might as 
well take pains to prove Keuwdle ſignifies Come- 
dy. But what's all this to Tes 2 Muſt res- 
hu ſigniſie Comedy, becauſe 7evyoILVe does? An 
admirable Argument, and one of Mr. B's belo- 
ved fort. He may prove too, whenſoever he 
pleaſes, that Lacerna means a Lamp, becauſe Lu- 
cerna does; and a great many other Feats may 
be performed by this Argument. But in his 0- 
ther Citations, with which his Margin is plenti- 
fully ſtuft out, there's One to ſhew that Tevywdia 
fgnifies Tragedy, and Two, that Tess figni- 
fies Comedy. Now, the firſt of theſe is beſides the 
Queſtion again; for though 783d ſhould ſtand 
both for Texy#die and zeppde, yet it does not 
at all follow, that rexywNde may ſtand for - 
La. If Mr. B. had ſtudied his new Logic more, 
and his Phalars leſs ; he had made better work 
n the way of Reaſoning. *Tis as if W— 


Tevyodle, ſays Mr. B. 4705 Tragedy = P. 179 
hb 2 called, __ ths bu paſſage of (1). Ariſtophanes: (/) 41f. 


9 
1 278. 

For this is ſpoken of Euripides. But what then? 
2 being a Tragic Poet; Tyvyodia, 

when applied to him, muſt — Muiſſe Tragedy- 
I am unwilling to diſcourage a Gentleman; 
and yet I cannot but take notice of his unlucky 
Hand, ,, — he — _ Authors. 
Here he interprets 2 ragedy: and yet 
the very Jeſt and Wit of this Paſſage conſiſts ffs in 
this, that the Poet calls Euripides s Plays Comedies. 


And fo the Scholiaſt interprets it, 7gpvyodiar 5 d- 
Tu, rn m xzwupdier, Euripides was accuſed by 


Ang (1 4p 
where 4, . 


ſtrong and loſty. 
decent Rv, 
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A ſchylus and Euripides are compared together, 
the latter is pleaſantly burleſqu d and rally d on 
this very account. What could Ariſftophanes then 
fay ſmarter in this Paſſage about him, than in 
derifion of his Style and Characters to call his 
Tragedies Comedies? 

Well; let us ſee, if in his next point, Mr. B. 

is more fortunate, That TEZY ie may ſigui ſie Co- 

F. 179. medy. There's a Fragment, he ſays, of Ariſto- 

phanes's THPYTAAHE preſerved, where rey 


(gnifies a Comedian. 
(%) Ar hen. (u) Kai mis av aw; Tram wh Zavruelor 
P. 551. Am N res, 4 1¹ 3 Fg TEZHKAV 20Qav 


MianT2 , am 5 Tov wkntxar Kinaas. 
Now Sannyrion being a Comic Poet, as it's very 
well known; tis a clear caſe, as Mr. B. thinks, that 
4 N Texyudav means one of the Comedians. No 
doubt the Poet meant to ſay, that ion was 
ſent Ambaſſador from the Comic Poets, Miletus 
from the Tragic, and Cineſia from the Dit hyram- 
bic. This was Ariſtophaness Thought; and 
therefore I affirm, that his words could not be 
ems ru, as now are read. So | 
far from that, that if re could gnifie Co- 
medians, yet he would not have uſed Re word 
in This place, where Tex3-zar gd immediately 
follows. For what a wretched Ambiguity would 
be here, and wholly unworthy of fo elegant a 
Poet? fince Tezyedsr and ren f are 
words of the ſame Import ; and if the former 
may ſigniſie Comedy, the latter may do ſo too. So 
that if the Perſons Sanmyrion and Meletus had not 
been well known, the Paſſage might appear a 
mere Tautology, Tragedians and Tragedians, 
or Comedians and Comedians : or if the ſignifica- 
tion was varied, the one word meaning Comedi- 
ans 
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ans, and the other Tragedians ; yet it had been 
uncertain whether of the two was the Comedi- 
an, and whether the Tragedian ; becauſe both 
the words, according to Mr. B. may be interpre- 
ted in Cn. I 1 _—— are 
ſuch juſt Exceptions agai vulgar Reading 
of this Paſſage; that a Perſon, who eſteems Ari- 
fophanes as he deſerves, may ſafely ſay, he never 
wrote it ſo. If Critic had ever once ſmiled up. 
on Mr. B. or if there was not a kind of Fatality 
in his Errors, he could ſcarce have miſs d this 
moſt certain Correction, 

—— NeoTa ws Zarvvelov 
Am 1% Trvypdor — 

By which all the Ambiguity or T va- 
niſhes ; for 2 πνννιτνν, never ſignified any thing but 
a Comedian. And how eaſie and natural was 
the Depravation of 7Tgvypdir into Teryodbr ? 
Tevywdis being the much rarer word, and as I 
believe, not to be met with in Proſe or ſerious 
Writings : for it was a kind of jeering name, 
and not fo honourable as Koyedss, However, 
the Corruption of this Paſſage is very ancient ; 
for the Author of the Epitome of Athens, 
who lived before Eaſtathiws's time, i e. above Þ 
years ago, read it T&yodvv ; for here he calls 
(x) Saznyrion a Tragedian. But ine/Elian's days (x) EY. 
the true Reading 7T&vyodv&r was ſtill extant in A. 45» MS. 
thenæm: for that Author tranſcribes this very * 
Paſſage into his Var ions Hiſtory, and from it he watts * 
calls ) Sannyrion a Comedian, and Melitus a Ta- (z) 1 
ged ian. | Far Hit 

But that Mr. B. may not wonder at the change *: Se 
of 76/7631 into T5=y0J6y, FI tell him of one or f 
two other Corruptions in the very ſame Paſſage ; rns 


An 


2 > 
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—— Am resin gov 
Mint, am M wxnnar Kondias. 
For the Learned Caſaulon inftead of Miau 
(a) Caſaub. reads it M: (4) Becauſe, fays he, neither 
ad Aches. this Verſe bere, nor any other wherein he is men- 
P-357- ion d, will allow the ſecond Syllable of his Name to 
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obſervation ſhews, believ'd the firſt of Kuzarugy 


to be of neceſlity long : but as it's plain, that it 
may be ſhort ; fo that it actual) is ſo in ſeveral 


But eren here e ORAL of Mabry 
is long; for KAT ought to be ſtruck out, as will 
be plain from the whole paſlage ;* 
(5) Kii. O O57@& Sf dm nn. A ee mevedſ ay, 
Ran. p18. Fxoxior Meaire, Keewar avanudmo!, 
Oęiror, Nager , 3 Mx omaTeae.. 
Who does not ſee now, that if KAI be inſerted in _ 


the ſecond Verſe, a great part of the 
is loſt ? for the whole Sentence ryns on, w 
any Particle of Conjunction. But to. the 
matter quize out — very ti is cited 
7 Lr Ay ah but 
eaſily crept into the Text, becauſe the next 
""—_ begins with the fame Letters Ka, Up- 
on the whole therefore, the fault that Gn 


janbon found in the paſſage of Athenzw is really 
none. 
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none. But there is one, which he did not find, 
and that is z-zaudy inftead of w-xxior : for the 
Verſe ſhould be corrected thus; 
Mianr@, em N nA Kneiag. 
So (4) lian cites it from this very place, Kun- (4)£1x,6. 
fas Kutaioy zoeav mans, And (e) Ariſtopbanes . 
ſpeaks ſo in other places: N p. 79- 


Kun lo "xogar douaTygt as, dvd gag u 
c. 


And again, Smking of the fame Cineſias ; 
Tavn mwminas + NAT H, -] ey; | 
And fo all manner of Writers call them KU. 
ves, and never Kuxanu? ; Suidas, Scholiaſts on 
Pindar and Ariſtophanes, Heſychins, Plato, Plu- 
tareb, and others. ThisCyc/ian Chorus was the ſame 
with the Dithyraub as forne of theſe Authors ex- 
— ſay; and there were three Chorus's be- 
ging to Bacchus, the Kownes, the Te and 
pray qd my wor pen whe pra _ 
its (f) at the Dionyſia as the other two {f) £/: 
if Si __ — 2 LIV of theſe b. 4 
Victories, as Tzetzes informs us from an Epi- Ki zz 
upon that Poet's Tomb: 3 
g' . nere, Taamyidh, hae vixes 18g Ct A. 


| ke 


; . , 1 day wn d- 


Kur Alas, 


So this Epigram is to be corrected; for it's faul- g zel 

ty in Tzetzes. Indeed it is not expreß d here, n, Cu- 

what ſort of Victories they were: ſo that poſſi- 2 25 

bly there might be ſome of them obtain d by his C. l, 2 

Tragedies; if that be true which Suidas tells us, 

that Simonides made Tragedies. But I rather 

believe, that he won them all by his Dithyrambs 

with the Cyclian Chorus's; and I am confirmed 

in ĩt by his own Epigram, not publiſh'd * : 
)*E 
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(h Abel. (EE S mwTinxorTa, Tau, vga Tavgee 
Epigr. MS. Kei rel ang, weir mid” dr3%uaas marc. 
Team I integerre (MdeZaunT) xoggy ardgar, 
Eu Ex vixas ayaady dep it. 
I have ſupplied the third Verſe with He, 
which is wanting in the MS. But it's obſerva- 
ble, that inſtead of vizas, as it is in 7 zerzes, the 
MS Epigram has raus: which I take to be the 
Author's own word, but being not underſtood, 
it was chang'd into vizxas, For Ta! a Bull 
was the Prize of Dithyramb, as a Goat was of 
Tragedy: which was the reaſon, why Pindar 
gives to Dithyramb the Epithet of Fonaunas ; 
(i) Pindo. © Tann 
[ymp. Av. Zur GonraTea yaeTsts 
Atdvggnl ——— 
He calls the Dithyramb Gondams, ſays the Scholi- 
aſt, becauſe the Bull was the Prize to the Winner ; 
that Animal being ſacred to Bacchus. And as 
the Dithyrambic Poets contended for a Bull, fo 
the Harpers, LN, contended for a Calf. 


Arviſtophanes : 
(Abe, ( AAN e dvr, din 637 460% & 707% 
b. 261. Act ids e vant? Ahe, Borwnoy. 


Some, ſays the Scholiaſt, interpret it S woo x for 
a Calf : becauſe be that got the Victory with his 
Harp, bad a Calf for his Premium. He ſeems 
indeed to give preference to the other Expolition, 
that makes Mies the name of an Harper, and 
the Modern Tranſlators follow him in it: but 
the former is the true meaning of the Paſſage, 23 
both the Language and the Senſe ſufficiently 
ſhow. I will crave leave to add two things more 
relating to this matter: Firſt, That this tri- 
ple Chorus, the Comic, Tragic, and Cyclian, 
— ß 
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induce ſome to be 
Tragedy 
though they 
However, be this as it will, the (/) 
_ uſed above are not weakn'd at all byt. Forit's bose, f. 
plain from the Epochs of clas, Cc. in tze 
Arundel Marble (where thoſe Prizes are not 
mention d) that the Epochs of Sanmrion and 
Theſps (where they are mentioned) were propo- 
ſed to us by that Author, as thefirſt Riſe of Co- 
medy and Tragedy. 

Mr. B. has one Paſſage more, which is his 
laſt Anchor, to prove his notable point, That 
the word Tragedy may ſignifie Comedy. Tis in 
the Greek Prolegomena to Ariſtophanes, gather d 
out of ſome nameleſs Authors; the words are, 
(m) "Eq 3 rare (KoupHiar) a N revell, () Pole. 
ctoyes Tevyediay Dy £227, on 18 9 x eib % S a Ariſt, Pix. 
Jer; i e. Comedy may be called Tragedy, quaſi Try- 
gadia, becauſe the Actors beſmear'd their Faces 
with Lees of Wine. Here we ſee the Teſtimony 
is poſitive and full, that Comedy may be cald 


2 
— 
— 


4 
755 


Tragedy, which is the thing that Mr. B under - 
took to prove; and what is there now remaining 
bur 
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but to and applaud him? But 1 
think one could hardly pitch upon a better in- 
ſtance, to ſhew that he that meddles with theſt 
matters, muſt have Brains, as Mr. B's Phraſe is, 
as well as Eyes in his Head. A man that has 
that Furniture in his Story, will diſcover 
by the very next words in that nameleſs old Au- 
thor, that the Paſſage is corrupted. For it im- 
mediately follows, Ka? © n Texypdias mn of 
Ten udn, Tis dear, © 3 Keougdias m es 
yawres, So that the whole Sentence, as the com- 
mon Reading and Mr. B. has it, is thus ; Comedy 
may be alſo called Tragedy : and *tis the Deſign of 
Tragedy to excite Compaſſion in the Auditory ; but 
of Comedy to excite Laughter, Is not this now 
a moſt admirable Period, and all one, as if he 
had ſaid; Comedy may be called Tragedy, for they 
are quite different things? Without all doubt, if 
he had really meant, Comedy may be called Tragedy; 
in thoſe following words he would have faid; 
T rege inc & weias xmus, ti the Deſign of 
Tragedy properly ſo called: and not have left them 
now are, a piece of flat Nonſenſe. But 
the Fault, one may fay, is now conſpicuous e- 
nough ; but what ſhall be done for an Emenda- 
tion of it? even That too is very eaſie and certain; 
for with the ſmalleſt Alteration the whole Paſ- 


yo las, clays Tru as TIE dL, on TgvNG eib 
<+ousdy, And fo we have it, in almoſt the ve- 
ry ſame words, in another Writer among 
ſame Prolegomena, (n) Tiv aur 3 (Kougdiar) x 
Teuyadiay p, v Tguyi dax eier ric rd Tem vm 
eier wd. The import of both is, That for wwy- 
is. one may uſe the word TevyodHia; which is true 
and right ; for the words are ſynonymous; as 

| appears 


ſage muſt be read thus: Es & rar dwoiv & Teve 


= 
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appears from ſeveral places in Ariſtophanes, and 
the old Lexicographers. 

I have now difſpatcht all the Examiners In- 
ſtances, which he has brought to ſhew that 7gv26- 
Jie may ſigniſy Tragedy, or 7ez79delignify Co- 
medy : and it would feem a very ſtrange thing 
in any other Writer but Mr. B. that he ſhould 
bring half a dozen Examples, that are either 
falſe or nothing to his purpoſe, and be ignorant 
of that ſingle one, that is plainly and poſitively 
for him. I crave his leave to produce it here, 
and to change my Adverſary for a while; if Mr. 
Z. will not be affronted, that I aſſign him a Se- 
cond ſo much inferior to him, the great Iſaac 
Caſaubon. This Author in his moſt excellent 
Book, De Satyrica Poeſi, as Mr. B. has done, 


teaches us, (o) That at firſ both Comedy and Tra- (6) Coſant.. 


gedy were called Tevyodia or Texy ad! 


4, 4s appears Satyr p.21 


from Athenzus ; where be ſays, (p) Both Comedy (⁵) Ae 
and Tragedy were found out in the time of Jin. p. 40 


tage; (Tguyns) do's dv g Trvyodia m many ie 
In g wwwedie, Which, ſays Cafaubon, I thus cor- 
rect, Ann x d Texyodia Mi xopoSie, that is, 
From which word Teuyn Vintage, beth Comedy and 
Tragedy were at firſt cal d Teyodias, This is 
Caſaubon's firſt proof, and we fe it folely de- 
pends upon his own Emendation of A4thene::s ; 
which, with humble ſubmiſſion, I take to be a 
very wrong one. For it is not in the Text, as 
he has cited it, Ae, KAL zonedtz (which 
would truly thow ſome defect in it) but an 
H u di, both in his own and the other Editi- 
ons. He was deceived therefore by truſting to 
his Adverſaria, without confulting the. Orig i- 
nal; for there's no other Pretenſe of altering the 
Text, but from the — KAI, Ile goes on. 
| * aue 
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(2) Caſaub. 
P. 22. 


( — Ari, 2 
Piet. cap. 
iv. 


ſeveral Humors of the Writers; ſome ſinging the 
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and tells us, (q) That both TevyvHie and re 
were at firſt a common Name, both for Tragedy 
and Comedy; but afterwards it was divided, e- 
oma, as Ariſtotle ſays, and the ancient Critics 
witneſs, Now the Paſſage in Ariſtotle, which he 
refers to, has nothing ar all either about Tragedy 
or Comedy ; but it ſpeaks of Poetry in general : 
(„ron 5 x7! dd 121 mim, That it was 
divided and branched into ſorts, according to the 


Stories of Heroes , others making Drolls and 
Lampoons, 2nd a third ſors Hymns and Encomi- 
ums, all as their ſeveral fancies lead them. But 
Mir. Caſaubon ſubjoins this Quotation following; 
Tea win my) mAauy ww Gvouc xowey & Tegs F twpy- 
Jia Uzezv 5 Ti wy xowiy our Togy 1 Texydia, 1 
3 audi Wim; i. e. Tragedy was of old a common 


name, both for it ſelf and Comedy; but afterwards 


( /, E: mol, 


4444 T. 


that common name became peculiar to Tragedy, and 
the other was called Comedy. Which Paſſage is 
taken out of the Erymologicon Magnum, though 
a little interpolated and depraved by Caſaubon 
himſelf. For that Author, after he has given 
ſeveral Etymologies of rhe word Tezyodie, 
at laſt he ſays, () HA A Tgwy3s Trvyodia * 
3 * cron Tyre xowey x T2557 xowpadian* ime d 
diene M © math mas Nec dN es abmiv fv wy 
* 43A, hn TouZ. dee N whe nowov Gvoues Ee i 
T-25 ſia” 1 5 , dꝗ l ariuams, c. where we 
muſt not reſer the words v2 191939 to Tesa ia, 
Hafen does; but to Tape ia which imme- 
thateiy comes before: for the meaning of it is 
this; That eas liz mizht baue its name by a lit · 
tle 3 iation jrom Touyndiz : which word Teuyw- 
& 4% ini e of o'd, ROE Trazedy only, but Comedy 
tv? : {or as that time, tlie two forts of Poetry 
Wers 
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were not diſt inguiſh d, but had one and the ſame 
Prize, (Tg&%3=) a Veſſel of Hine : afterwards Tra- 
gedy retained that old name (v only being chang'd 
into a) and the other was cald Comedy. *Tis 
an Error therefore in Caſaubon, when he tells us 
as from this Writer, that Tezy-4ie once ſigni- 
fied Comedy : for the thing that this Writer af- 
firms is this, That Te»yodie once fignified both 
Tragedy and Comedy : which is a Propoſition 
ny much different from that other of Caſau- 

8. 

But however, if this Paſſage of the Etymolagi- 
con will not ſerve Caſaubon's purpoſe, it may be 
uſefull to Mr. B's. "Tis true, it will not come up 
to his main point, which he undertook to make 
out; That under the word Tragedy, both Tragedy 
andComedy were at firſt comprebended( which alone, 
and nothing leſs than it, will ſigniſie any thing 
to the Age of Tragedy) yet it plainly affirms, 
what He by two miſtaken inſtances in vain at- 
tempted to prove, That Tevyodia once ſignified 
Tragedy. It concerns me therefore to give an 
anſwer to this paſſage ; becauſe I have already 
flatly denied, that 7evyodiz ever fignitied Trage- 
dy. And I think I need not be at much trou- 
ble for a Reply ; when the Author himſelf af- 
fords me one in this very place For the grounds 
of his Aſſertion he declares to be theſe Two : that 
Texyvdie is derived from Tevyodlte ; and that 
Tevus Wine was the common Prize both to Co- 
medy and Tragedy. Now both theſe are plain 
miſtakes; for the true Derivation of 7-->%44:s is 
from TegyZ 4 Goat, as | have fully thewn above ; 
and that the Prize was not the ſame, but the 
Goat was for Iragedv, and the Wine for Co- 
medy, the A une Aale, (to name no mere 
+ 4 expreſly 
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expreſly affirms, in the Epochs of Saſarion and 
Theſpis. If the grounds then, that he walks up- 
on, fail him; his Aut hority too muſt fall with 
him; for he is alone, without any other to ſup- 
port him; all the reſt confining the fignifica- 
tion of 7evypd/e to Comedy alone Tue, 
«wurde , lays Heſychins, Tögel, d ud, 
fays Ariſtophanes's Scholiaſt. In the preſent E- 
ditions of Suidas, we read Tervywmpgpd/e, with- 
out any Expoſition : but the true Reading, as 
the very order of the Alphabet ſhews, is 770 
dia, lau,; and fo H. Stephanus affirms, that 
he found it in his MS. All theſe Three are old- 
er than the Author of the Erymologicon ; and if 
ever any before their time had uſed 7evyodez 
for Tragecy, either all or ſome of them would 
have told us of it. 

If I may have leave to talk without proof, as 
well as ſome others, I ſhould rather ſuſpect that 
4wuad)'s was the old and common name both 
tor Tragedy and Comedy; till they came to 
be diſtinguiſh'd by their peculiar Appellations. 
For the Etymology of the word (xopkedia, © 
4j42s dn, a Song in Villages) agrees equally to 
them both: both Tragedy and Comedy being 
firſt invented and uſed in the Villages, as all 
Writers unznimouſly fay. And tis remarkable, 
that Dzoſcorzdes in his Epigrams, calls the Plays 
of 7 heſpis u« wes ; 

(:) O ede cum, Tad" ayerrann ar yaes 
RP nl, „ KQMOTE Ti9 Js TEASATEESUS - 
And again, he fays, Theſpis's Plays were an En- 
tertaiament to the xwwrmmt; 

e egi os av4TA2475 e duyy, 

KOMILEALS reaegs Aö“,iH,ẽuũlꝝigng. 
chat even TH Plays might at firſt, and 
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for a little while, be calPd Comedies; which 
was a word already in uſe from the time of Su- 
farion, But when men underſtood the difference 
between the two Sorts, and a diſtinct Prize was 
appointed to Theſps*'s, it was natural to give each 
fort a particular Name taken from the ſeveral 
Prizes ; and the one was called Tezy#4iz from 
the (x) Goat, the other 7e24z from the ( T. 
(x) Cask of Wine. The very likeneſs that is 28. 
between the two words, is no ſmall confirma- ( Teng. 
tion, that this account of them may be true : 
But I only propoſe it as a Gueſs, to ſet againſt 
the Conjecture of the Author of the Zrymologi. 
con; and perhaps it might be accounted as pro- 
bable as His, if it had not the difadvantage of 
coming ſo many Centuries after it. 

Mr. B. having at laſt made an end of his Mi- 
ſtakes in this Article about Tragedy; I am very 
glad too to make an end of my Animadverſions 
upon them. For I am ſenſible how long I have 
detain'd the Reader upon this Subject: though 
J hope both the Pleaſure and the Importance of 
it, and the vaſt number of Faults that call”d up- 
on me for Correction, will excuſe the Prolixity. 
Which! will not encreaſe further, by a repetition 
of what has been ſaid; for even a ſhort Account 
of each,where the Variety of things touch'd on is 
ſo great, would amount to a long Story, I will 
only crave leave to ſay, That of the Three points, p.165. 
which the Learned Mr. B. undertook to make 
out, every one has been carried againſt him ; 
and that the incident Miſtakes, which he has 
run into, have not faiFd to increaſe in Number, 
proportionably as this Article ot his exceded in 
Length. 
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XII. 


AD all other ways failed us of de- 

tecting this Impoſtor, yet his very 
Speech had betray'd him. For his Lan- 
guage is Attic, the beloved Dia'ect of the 
Sophiſts , in Which all their NAA, or 
Exerciſes were compoſed ; in which they 
affected to excell each other, even to Pe- 
dantry and Solaeci\m. But he had forgot 
that the Scene of theſe Epiſtles was not 
Athens, but Sicily, where the Doric tongue 
was generally ſpoken and written; as be- 
ſides rhe teſtimonies of others, the very 
Thing ſpeaks it ſelf in the Remains of Si- 
cilian Authors, Sophron, Epicharmus, Ste- 
fechorus, Theocritus, Meſchus, and others. 
How comes it to pals then, that our Ty- 
rant tranſacts every thing in Atzzc, not 
only foreign Aﬀairs of State, but dome- 
ſtie Matters with Sicilian Friends, but the 
very Accounts of his Houthold 2 Pray, 
how came that Id:om to be the Court 
Language at Az7igentum 2 "Tis very 
ſtrange, that a Tyrant, and ſuch a Ty- 
rant as He, ſhould fo doat on the Diale& 
of a Democraty, which was fo eminently 
uit g. S the Hater of Tyrants ; which, 
in his very days, had driven out Piſiſtra- 


tts, though a generous and eaſie Gover- 


mour 
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nour : eſpecially, ſince in thoſe early 
times, before Stage-Poetry and Philoſo- 
phy and Hiſtory had made it famous over 
Greece, that Dialect was no more valued 
than any. of the reſt. 

I would not be here miſtaken ; as if 
I affirmed, that the Doric was abſolutely 
univerſal, or original in Sicily. I know, 
that the old Sicani, the Natives of the Iſle, 
had a peculiar Language of their own ; 
and that the Greet Tongue there, like the 
Punic, was only a Foreigner, being intro- 
duced by thoſe Colonies that planted 
themſelves there. Moſt of which coming 


from Corinth, Crete, Rhodes, &c. where 


all ſpoke the Doric Dialect ; thence it was 
that the ſame Idiom fo commonly ob- 
tained almoſt all over Siczly ; as it ap- 
pears to have done, to omit other teſtt- 
monies, from the ancient Medals of that 
Iſland, TAYPOMENITAN, MEEEANI- 
N, OEPMITAN, TTANOPMITAN, AI- 
ATBAITAN, ZEAINQNTIQN, &c. all 
which words , inſcribed upon their Mo- 
ney, demonſtrate the Doric Dialect to have 
been then the Language of thoſe Cities. 
Tis true, there came ſome Colonies to 
Sicily, from Eubæa, and Samos, and o- 
ther places; which, in thoſe Parts where 
they ſettled, might ſpeak, for a while , 
the Jonic Dialect; and afterwards , 

X 4 being 
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being mixed with the Dorians, might 
make a new ſort of Dialect, a compound 
of both: as * 7Thucydides obſerves of Hi- 
mera, that the Language of that City was 
at firſt a medly of Dori: and Chalcidic. 
But that is no more than what happen'd 
even in Greece it felt, where there were 
many 7 FELL THE 7:44: , local Sub- 
. divifions of every Dialect, one Country 
having always ſome ſin gularity of Speech, 
not uled by any other. But thoſe little 
peculiarities ro not hinder us from ſay ing 
in general, that the Sicilians ſpoke Doric. 
For the other Dialects were ſwallowed up 
and extinguiſhed by thoſe two powerfull 
Citics of Dorian Original, Syracuſe, and 
Agrigentam, that ſhared the whole INand 
berween them. Syracuſe was a Corinthian 
Colony, arid {poke | the Dialect of her 
Mother City. Agrigentum was fuſt built 
by the Geloans ot Sicily, who had been 
themicives a I lantation of the Cretans 
and Rhodians, both of which were Dorian 
Nations. So that upon the whole, though 
in ſome other Towns, and for a time, 
there might be a few footſteps of the 10. 
nic Dialect; yet our Sophiſt is inexcu- 
lab e, in making a Tyrant of Agrigentum, 
3 City of Doric Language and Original , 

write Epiſtles in iuch a Dialect, as if he 
nad oe t9 School a at Athens. 


Eut 
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But ſome Apologies have been offer d 

for his uſing the Attic Dialect; as firſt, 

becauſe Phalaris was born at Aſtypalaa, an 

Iſland of the Sporades, where was an A- 
thenian Colony. This is thought to be a 

good Account of his ſpeaking in that Idi- 

om. It were eaſie to overthrow this 
argument at once ; by refuring our ſpuri- 

ous Epiſtles, and by ſhewing, trom much 

better Authority, that Phalaris was a Si- 

cilian born. But I may ſpeak perhaps 

of that by and by; and Ill have every 

Proof I bring ſtand by it ſelf, without the 
ſupport of another. Let us allow then, 

that Phalaris came from Aſtypalza, an 

Iſland of the Sporades, mention d b 

* Strabo and + Pliny. Tis true, ſome of . 
the Editors of Phalaris have diſcovered a 1 A. 
new place of his birth, Ay palæa, a City cp. 12. 
of Crete, never mention'd before by any 
Geographer, ſituate in the 370th. deg. of 

Longit. bearing South and by North off 

of Dtopia. And | am wholly of their opi- 

nion, that he was born in that, or in 

none of them. But becauſe Tradition is 

rather for the Iſland, we will beg their 

good leave to ſuppoſe it to te fo: and 

There, as it ſeems, was formerly a Plan- 

tation of Athenians; and Pbalari being 

one of their Poſterity , muſt needs, for \\ 
that reaſon, have a twang of their _ | 
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let. Now, what a pity tis, that Phala- 
ris himſelf, or his Secretary, did not know 
of this Plantation, when he writ the cxx 
Letter to the Athenians, "Q oopareru 14- 
yoo, AS], What a fine 
would he have made them upon that ſub- 
a of their Kindred! If any one know 
preſs teſtimony, that there was an 
pron 6 Colony at *. Aſtypalza, he can 
teach me more than I now = - 
This I know in general, from |] Tbucydi- 
1.— des and others, that the Athenians ſent 
— Colonies to moſt of the iflands ; and fo 
Nana That may come in among the reſt. But 
> Aa what then - muſt the for ever 
Gy. afterwards be 4ttic, where-cver the Athe- 
Ifocrat.P3- y;ays once had footing 2 Thucydides ſays 
—_— in the fame paſſage, That they planted 
De exilie. Jonia They had Colonies at Miletus, 
at Fpheſus, and moſt of the Maritim 
Towns of Afia Minor. Nay, the Jonians 
and the Atics were anciently one 
and the Language the fame: and when 
Flomer ſays. 
Strabo, . * *Entex'ds Bara &, Taovs 
533,92. by the latter he is known to mean the 4. 
thenians. And yet we ſee, that in 
of time, the Colonics had a different Di- 
alect from that of the Mother Nation. 
Why then muſt Afypaiz2 needs be At- 
tic and that fo — that twenty 
Years 
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Vears in Sicily could not at all alter 
it in one 22 He was part 
of that time a + Publican, phe ogy == 
Taxes and Cuſtoms : Could not that per- 

petual negoce and converſe with Dorian: 

bring his mouth, by to ſpeak a 

little broader 2 Would not He that l aim d 14. 

at Monarchy, and for that deſign ſtudied 

to be popular, have quitted his old Dialect 

for that of the Place ; and not by every 

word he ſpoke make the invidious diſco- 
very of his being a Stranger: But what 

if, after all, even the 44 


palzans them- 
ſelves ſhould be found to ſpeak Doric 2 If 
we make a 


from their Neigh- 
bourhood, and the company they are put 
in, we can ſcarce queſtion but they were 
Dorians. * Strabo ſays, the Iſland lies be- 24 x. p. 
tween Cos, and Rhodes, and Crete, us . 
U N Ka macs », Pd , Keoimrns. 
And that all theſe three u ! the Doric 
Dialect, is too well known to need any 
proof. But to anſwer this in one word; we 
— direct Evidence, that this Ayala 
was a Dorian Colony, and not an Athe- 
nian: {or it was planted by the Megarians, 
as Scymmus Cbius ſays expreſiy: 

T Evy T% 772% Jie T9 Kenn + Scymm. 


bt 3 Ry A 5 Me) ” ay, Ch. v. 550. 
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But let us hear the Second Apology ſor 
the Atticiſm of Phataris. He is defended 
by the like practice of other Writers; 
who being Dorians born, repudiated their 
vernacular Idiom for that of the Atheni- 
ans ; as Diodorus of Agyrium, and Empe- 
docles of Agrigentum. So that, though 
Phalaris be tuppoſed to be a Native of 
Sicily, yet here is an excuſe for him, for 
quitting the Language. But I conceive, 
with ſubmiſſion , that this Argument is 
built upon ſuch Inſtances, as are quite 
different and aliene from the caſe of our 
Epiſtles. 

The Caſe of Empedocles and Diodorus, the 
one a Poet and the other an Hiſtorian, is 
widely remote from that of our Tyrant. 
The former, being to write an Epic Poem, 
ſhow'd an excellent judgment in laying 
aſide his Country Dialect for that of the 
Tonians ; which Homer and his followers 


had uſed before him, and had given it, as 


it were, the dominion of all Heroic Poetry. 
For the Doric Idiom had not Grace apd 
Majeſty enough for the Subject he was 
engaged in ; being proper indeed for 
Mimes, Comedies, and Paftorals,whereMen 
of ordinary rank are repreſented ; or for 
Epigrams, a Poem of a low vein; or for 
Lyrics, and the Chorus of Tragedy, upon 
the account of the Doric Muſic; but not 

to 
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to be uſed in Heroic , without great diſ- 
advantage. And the Hiſtorian likewiſe , 
with the reſt of that and other Dorian Na- 
tions, Philiſtus, Timæus, Ephorus, Hero- 
dotus , Dionyfius Halic. &c. had great 
reaſon to decline the uſe of x vernacu- 
lar Tongue, as improper for Hiſtory ; 
which befides the affetation of "Elo 
quence, aims at Eaſineſs and Perſpicuity , 
and is deſigned for general uſe. But the 
Doric is courſe and ruſtic , and always 
clouded with an obſcurity ; #447; = z, 
Gorges & A . NzAtixls, lays || Por- || Fits P/ 

phyry ; who attributes the decay of the ***s 7 

Pythagorean Sect to their writing in that 

Dialect. And now, what affinity is there 

between Phalariss caſe, and that of Hi- 

ſtorians, or Heroic Poets? What migh- 

ty motives can be here for aſſuming a fo- 

reign Dialect 2 The Letters are dated in 

the middle of Sicily, moſtly directed to 

the next Towns, or to ſome of his own 

Domeſtics, about private Affairs, or even 

the expenſes of his Family, and never de- 4 
ſigned for the public view. If any will * 
ſtill excuſe the Tyrant for Atticizing in | 
thoſe Circumſtances , 'tis hard to deny 

them the Glory of being the fauhfulleſt 

of his Vaſſals. 


THE 
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75 E Examiner begins his Remarks upon 
this Article with a point, that he owns # 
not very material. He acknowledges there are 
ſeveral Attic ways of Speech in the Letters ; but 
for all that they are not properly Attic. Which 
Cavil ſeems to be ſtarted here for no other de- 
ſign, but to bring in that cutting Jeſt, That Dr. 
B. has abundance of pure Angliciſms in bu Latin; 
which when he or any body for him ſhall ſhew 
by inftances, F'll then conſider what to anſwer: 
but in the mean time it will paſs for a Calumny. 
He adds, That Homer mixes Atticiſms in bu 
Style, and yet no body will ſay be wrote Attic. 
Which is very crudely faid, and ſhews, Mr. B. 
had no true view of the Progreſs of Dialects. 
For if 1 ſhould ask him what the Attic Dialect 
was in Homer's time, I might ſtay long enough 
before he could tel! me. Tis well known, that 
the lonians were Athenian Colonies ; and at firſt 
the Ionic and Attic were one and the fame Dia- 
lect. Now thoſe Colonies were carried into 4- 
fra by Nelew, (a) but cixx years before Homer 
was famous: and even Homer himſelf calls the 
Athenians, Iaerss, Toniazs. If 1 ſhould ſay then, 
that in Homer's time there was littie or no dif. 
ference between the Attic and Tonic Language, 
how could Mr. 2. difprove it? For the difference 
we now fee between Homer and the Attic Wri- 
ters is no ju meaſure in the cafe. Becauſe Ho- 
mer lived near ( ccc years before the Athenians 
had any writer of their cwn. So that, zs we 
may gather from the proportion of time, here 
was not near fo great a change made in the Dia- 
lects, between Neleu's and Hon time, as be- 
tween Homer's and Tjriaw's or Solus. 

But 
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But he chaſtiſes me for faying, That the So- F. 34. 


phiſts affefied to excell one another in writing At- 
ic, even to Pedantry and Soleciſm. For he de- 


tic, 
clares, He at a loſs for the meaning of this, and 
to him tis an incomprehenſible degree of Affectati- 
on. What Mr. B. & at @ loſs for, or what he 
cannot comprehend , I now know his Reach too 

well to be very ſollicitous. He may fay there- 
fore, if he pleaſes, that Lucian too writ Non- 

ſenſe, where he ſays, (c) That one Socrates was (j Lucian 
wont to rallie, Tis ovxcuxiCorres Alias, thoſe that Sole. p. 
affected Arric Sorotcsus, Here's the very 981. 
fame incomprebenſihle Expreſſion, that I am re- 

proved for by our great Maſter of Senſe and Lan- 

guage. But for fear Lucian ſhould have no better 

Quarter from him in his next Book, than I had 

in this laſt, FIIl endeavour to clear this point to 

the Examiner, fo that, if poſſible, he may 
apprehend us both. *Tis known that Fhiloſtra- 
t and AÆAlian have been ever the moſt 

Attic of all the Tribe of the Sophiſts. Now the 

great Photizs, where he gives us a Character of 
Philoftratw”s Style; (d) Hu Syntax, ſays he, ö (4) phoci- 
fo very odd, that no Writer*s was ever like it; for us p. 540. 
it looks more like Soleciſm,han any thing of Syntax. G e- 
Neither does be this out of ignorance; but becauſe 5*=** 
* of the Ancients might ſpeak ſo now and then, =- 


does it every where with Aﬀettation. And — * 
Euſt at hius, after he has given ſome inſtances of «s 5n#v 
Solceciſm in Euripides and Sophocles, (e) Bur, . 
that ſome, ſays he, of the old and good Orators r 9) 5 
made Solzciſms on purpoſe to give a new turn and * _ 
quaintnejs to their Style, appears plainly in the S>.a:- 
Writings of Philoſtratus. This, we ſee, was the ear 4 5- 
Judgment of Photins and Euſtathius, no defpica. e- 
ble Authors: and by Mr. B's permiſſion, I'll ©" 


give 


| 
i 


(u) Bid. 
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give an Example or two to juſtifie their Cenſure. 
(f )Phi- Oi 5 Dyciras, (F) fays Philoſtratus, N, wi 
left. Apel. ay reis ai rg, Here's a plain Soleciſm ; a No- 
P-155- minative Caſe without any Verb following it: 

another Writer would have faid, Tois 5 Age, 
(s) P. 159. , wp ai . Again, fays he, (g) Kal mes 

Tuppiais an arms, avaur wh wiz mivTre iv. And 
(5) 7.227. again, (Y) Ti, auen wi, baut eh aimy mv 
(00 P. 325" Au ago Te 4918. And again, (2) Aouenars 6H1= 

Pereyers faumy pions, © wit «5 vices NN, Shows, 

All theſe are groſs Solceciſms, the laſt part of 

the Sentence not agreeing nor anſwering to the firſt ; 
(k) Szid v. (E) which is the proper definition of a Solcœciſm. 
Tenn. (/) Corinthus too obſerves it, as a peculiar way 
1 7 of the Attics, to put Nominatives inſtead of 
wy Oblique Cafes ; and he inſtances in Ariftophanes 

and Phzloſtratus. I ſhall add to theſe a few Paſ- 

ſages out of -£/:an, the other great Pattern of 
(m) Alan. the Attic Style. (m) Oi lam, fays he, Tas win 
de Anim. Ctoacidzs M gan aura; xy. (n) Or a apperes 
W, co., ASt n, Y ctThpureny l of Bate. 
on (% Aaxidns 5 Tiga of giabanger, x, rere mev 
(0) Far. 7 wminy pan. If theſe Examples be not ſufficient 
Hf. ii, Ar. to give Mr. E. ſome clearer apprebenſion, what 
it is to folcecize in the Attic way, it's to no 
purpoſe to add more; but he muſt ſtill continue 


A ) Meg at a hiſs jor the meaning of thu deep Reflefti. 


cum Siculis A. 


Scriprori= Well ; he recovers himſelf out of this deep 
bus placu- Puzzle, and now he comes to Argument , 
= — of which, tays he, I will make free to call a filly 
Dorica. 4. One, because it is my Own, and mention'd by Me 
grigencino- i My e to Phalaris. Indeed, as this Ar- 
ram 7) gument lies in His Preface, (p) being barely hint- 
penny * cd there, and neither back d with any proof, nor 
ir. © guarded frem any Exceptions, and 3 

| With 


* | OY a N rng a a 


_ Me es as ac ooo ©... ann a _ ma . a6. cm e «a MM oa 4a. 4a 
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with a falſe Propoſition, That the Sicilian ri. 
ters Awars uſed the Doric pag] 1 
have my conſent to call it as filly as 8 
But with humble Submiſſion, Se db ument 
is manag'd in My Differtation, Mr. B. will find 
it much eaſier to call it fo, than to prove it. 


(I) His firſt good Reaſon, why his Sicilian 
Prince was not obliged to ſpeak Doric, is, becauſe 
be was no Native of Sicily. Which we ave ſure of, 
fays he, if the Credit of the Letters ſtand good; 
aud though Dr. B. pretends that be can refute this 
from better Authority ; yet be has not throughout 
bis Diſſertation ſaid one Syllable to ſhake it; nay, 


he fays, the Dr. contends without any manner of 


Proof or Reaſon, that Phalaris was à Sicilian born. 
Now though I have as little reaſon as any body 
to be concern'd for this Gentleman's Reputati- 
on; yet it really afflicts me to ſee him ſo pert 
politive in a thing that's evidently falſe. 
xv1 Section of my Diſſertation I had 
very words; Lucian makes both Phalaris, and 
Smith Perilaus to be born at tum; 
the Letters bring one of them from Aſtypa- 
lza, and the ey ba Athens. Whar can be 
more exprefs, than that Lucian is here produced 
Nn. 
Sicily. Yet Mr. B. avers above once, that I have 
not one Syllable, not am manner of Proof or Rea- 
fon to ſhew he was a Sicilian. If I did not enter 


further into that Particular, *twas becauſe L 


then thought there was no need of it ; and by 
joning Lucian alone, I was as good as my 
promiſe, which was only this, That I might ſpeak 
perhaps of that by and by. But ſince Mr B. has 
come forth in ſuch Fury yo fight Phalaris's Bat- 

ries 
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tles for him; I ſhall now think it worth my 
while to produce other Authorities, and to ſhew 
r 36. bim to bis comfort, that neither all chreatned 
Hiſtory, nor all flattering Applauſes, bave the 

luck to live long. 

That Phalaris was of Agrigentum, a Sicilian 
born, we have another poſitive Teſtimony of Lu- 
(4) L1ciax cian, beſides that cited before. () The dam d, 
Ver Hiſt. ſays he, broke out of Hell, and were headed by 
> 2 7. Phalaris the AcRIOENTINE, and Bufris the - 

y : i 
e gyptian, & c. And fo Polyenus calls him, (r) 
— 2 Phalaris the AcrIGenTINE, 4 Publican. And to 
(r) Polyen. theſe we may add Suidas, who fays, (/) Phala- 
V.®4Azecs ris the AGRIGENTINE Was Tyrant over all Sicily. 
Which Orofius thus ex (t) Phalaris the 
1 6 ui Stctbrax was Tyrant, &c. And Phot ius ſtyles 
4a. a- him, (a Phalaris the AROGENTINE Tyrant. Are 
Ag“ i- not all theſe Witneſſes pretty open and expreſs; 
S. and we have others yet, that make broad intima- 
% tion of it. Moen Scipio, * ſays Tully, reftor'd Pha- 
ris Siculus, laris's Bull, which he found at Carthage, to the 
(«) Phot. Agrigentines ; he defar'd them to conſider, whe- 
_ 207- ther it was better for the Sicilians to be Slaves to 
— their owN Country men (Sius ſervire) or ta be Sub- 
b--yvey, jects to the Romans: when the ſame Bull was 4 
* Cic.ww. Monument both of their owN Cruelty (Douxsricæ 
* ”rreom. Crudelitatis) and of the Roman Clemency. Now 
if Fhalaris had been a Foreigner, this Speech of 
Scipio s had been very weak, and, like the Ar- 
guments of Mr. B. might have been turn'd upon 
{z) #-rad. the Author. FHeraclides tells us, (x) That when 
_ e., the Aer igentines got Fhalaris into their power, 
they burnt bis Mother alſo,and his Friends. Which 


\ * 
£24. u u 
Py 


„ie implies he was not an Alien, but had relations 
in the Country ; though the Letters pretend he 
was both a Stranger and an Orphan. This very 


* 
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Book, as it ſeems, of Heraclides, is quoted by 
(3) Cicero for another Story about Phalaris's Mo- (7) Cicers 
ther: and if Heraclides had made Phalaris to be Di vin 1. 
no Native of Sicily; we ſuppoſe ſure that Cicero, 
who had read him, would never put that Speech 
into Sczpio's Mouth. And what ſays our Exa- 
miner now to his threatned Hiſtory ? I am afraid, 
the Threats, are executed not only upon this Piece 
of Hiſtory, but upon the whole Body of the Epi- 
files. For ſince the he Epiſtles give out ! Phalaris for 
an Aſty pal æan, whom all the Hiſtorians that ſpeal; 
of his e declare to be an Agrigentine, tis 
a ſhrewd token of an Impoſture: at leaſt ic e- 
vidently proves thus much, That either none of 
them ever heard of Phalaris's Epiſtles, or none 
of them believed them genuine ; either of which 
is ſufficient to rout the Mock Sicilian Prince, and 
all them that take vp Arms for him. | 
But Mr. B. is very angry, becauſe I was mer- p_,- 
at a miſtake of his, where he calls Aſtypalæa, 
a City of Crete; which I ſaid, was a Diſcovery, 
that no Geogr had made before. He would 
ask me, he ſays, ſeriouſly, Do not the Epiſtles 
themſelves pt ali v ſuppoſe it? And do not Jou in 
the 55th Page ExpRESSLY own that they do ſo? 
Now I, in my turn, defie the favour of asking 
Mr. B. one of his own Queſtions, /s it worth 
his while to forge this little Piece of Hiſtory ? (the 
remainder of this Queſtion to Me, Oniy in or- p ,-; 
der to contradict bis BeTTers, I leave for Mr. © 
B's own uſe, and never will borrow't of him.) 
And is tie pleaſure of inventing a circumſtance (a- 
gain I leave him the words that follow, Mere!y 
to be KUDE with ) an equivalent to the ſhame of 
being told ont? For in both theſe Pacticulars, 
de bas too well — that Sophiſt, whom he 

2 hi. 
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. (6b) were in Epirus: mult Athens therefore be in 
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has ſo ill defended. Firſt, the are fo far 
from PLAINLY ſuppoſing, that pale was in 
Crete, that they do not ſuppoſe it at all. All that 
is faid there is no more than this, (z) That Pha- 
laris was born at, and baniſhd from Aſtypalza : 
and that ſome time after, (a) He invited bis Wife 
to come to him from Crete to Agrigentum. Now 
how does this ſuppoſe or imply, That Aſtypales 


was in Crete 2 Might not his Wifeleave 4 


where her Husband's Memory was odious, and 
retire into Crete ? Is it neceſſary, that becauſe 
She = in Crete * TE S + FR 
that 4Aſfypales too in Crete? i 

cles was born and lived and married at Athens ; 
but after he was baniſh'd, his Wife and Children 


Epirus too? A notable inference ! and yet exact 
ly the very fame with Mr. B's, who, becauſe 
Phalaris's Wife was in Crete, would make Af 
palæa in Crete too, though no body ever heard 
on't there. In the ſecond place he wrongs me, 
or rather Himſelf, when he fays, I ExPrESSLy 
own, that the Epiſtles ſuppoſe it. For the very 
words he refeas to, are theſe ; Which SEEMS an 
int imat ion, that the Sophiſt believ d Aﬀtypalza to 
be 4 City in Crete. Let the Candid Reader 
judge now, what an Adverſary I have to deal 
with. Is a SEEMING intimation an equivalent 
Phraſe in his Language, to exerEss owning ? If 
ſo, Vil have no further controverſie with him. 
had reafen to ſay, it was ſeemmgly intimated z 
becauſe I faw this was the only Authority to 
mike an H in Crete; an Error that no 
body cou'd poſſibly have fallen into, had there 
been ne thing ſec ming here, nothing /ike ſuch an 
w nmion. 

Bui 
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Bat why, fays Mr. B. is not Aſtypalza « City P. 37. 
in Crete? what bas the Dr. to oppoſe to it? Has 
be then a Liſt of all the Hundred Cities there ? If 
be has, "tis a mightier Diſcovery in Geography, 
than that of Mine ? And again he inculcates it, 


No Geographer has ment ion d thu City in Crete; p. 38. 


no more have they ſeveral of the other Ninety Nine. 
Now whether ſhall we admire more, his Learning 
or his Reaſoning ? his Learning, that he knew 
that greatSecret that, Crete was calłbd *Exaymumas, 
becauſe it hadaHundred Towns in't; or his Rea- 
ſoning, that 4ſiypales is a City of Crete, becauſe 
I cannot refute it with a Lift of all the Hun- 
dred ? By the fame way ofarguing he may affirm, 
when the humour takes him, that Oxford too 
was a City of Crete; and what will the Dr. 
have to oppoſe to it? But the misfortune is, that 
the old Fatality of miſtaking ſtill purſues our Ex- 
aminer : for what if I ſhould give him à Liſt of all 
the Hundred Cities of Crete? Then his Facetiouſ- 
neſs and his aſſuming Air will fit but awkardly 
upon him. And yet ſuch a Liſt is fo very eaſie to 
come at, that above xx years ago (c) there was (c] See 
one printed to my hand, not only of a Hundred, -en 
but a Hundred and twenty Cretan Cities, with REA. 
an account of the ſeveral Authors that mention 
every one of them. For there were a Hundred 
Cities there even in Homers time, and ſeveral were 
founded after. Is not the Examiner now a great 
Judge of Diſcoveries in Geography? Have Geo- 
graphers never ſpoken of ſeveral of the Ninety 0 
Nine? Methinks, as he ſays, he cught 0 | 1 
have look'd about bim, before he reſold to be Poſi- 
tive. 
However, Mr. B. urges for his own Juſtifica- 14 
tion, that He was not the firſt, rbar made this (falſe) p | | 
Y 3 Diſco. © F pi 


P. 37. | 
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Diſcovery, but miſtook after great Names, Golt- 
zius, and Fazellus. If he thinks it a more ve- 
nial fault to make a miſtake at Second hand after 
others, than to produce one out of his own 
Store, he ſhall have the benefit of this Plea ; for 
I'll be as eaſie to him as he can defire. *Tis e- 
nough for me, that the error is evident, and 
that Mr. B. lipt into it; but whether he led or 
follow'd, it matters not at all. But he goes on 
again, and expoſtulates, Will the Dr. diſcard all 
places, that occur but once in Ancient Authors ? 
and ſo he flouriſhes for a whole Page out of Dio- 
dorus and Scyiax. But I have anſwer' d him al- 
ready, that 4ſeypa/za of Crete does Nor ONCE 
occur in Ancient Authors. Tis true, in ſome 
New Geographers we meet with it, fuch as Na- 
ogeorgus in his Preface to Phalaris, Boyle in his 
Preface and Index; who, by miſtaking the Au- 
thor that they publi(d, have banter'd the world 
with an enchanted City, that no body can ſee 
but they. I muſt ſpeak wary therefore, as Mr. 
B. tells me, that it occurs in no Old Geographers : 
and that I think I may ſafely ſay. 

A very worthy Perſon, having occaſion to 
ſpeak of Phalaris, had faid, He was born at A- 
itypala an Iſland of the Cyclades. Which in the 
former Edition of theſe Diſſertations, | had gen- 
tly corrected thus, Aſty palæa one of the Sporades. 
Upon this Mr. B. reſolves to do right to that 
Learned Man, whom I take upon me, he ſays, to 
correct wit bout the leaſt ground or colour of Reaſon. 
But Mr. B. had been berter adviſed, to have 
ſtaid till that Learned Man had ask'd his Aſſi- 
ſtance. I am ſure, when that perſon is on the 
ide of Truth, he needs no ſuch Defender as Mr. 
2. and if he chances to be miſtaken (as the moſt 


Learned 
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Learned may ſometimes be) heis too candid and 
juſt to accept of ſuch a Defender. As in the 
preſent Caſe, I dare fay for him, he would be 
aſham'd to make uſe of ſuch poor ſhifts, as Mr. 
B. ſupplies him with. For Mr. B. maintains 
Aſtypala to be a legitimate word, becauſe we read 
it Asv2zau in the preſent Copy of Scylax, one of P. 3e. 
the moſt corrupted Books in the world. But 
the very Adjectives form'd from the name of this 
City, Acvaaaius, and 'Acvmaaizms, (hew 
plainly that the primitive name is Ag»Tmaze: fo 
Ines is from Isa; Aman; from 'Aiaave, Ilo- LY! 
nds; and Nondzams from Lon . But nei- ol 
ther Asa nor Av jb can by any A- | 
nalogy be form'd from '4«--a1, We muſt correct 
Scylax then by other Authors ; and not think to 
maintain and propagate one fault by another. 
Well, Mr. B. goes on to confute me, for ſay- 
ing, The Aſiypalza in Phalaris ſcem'd to be the J- 
fland of the Sporades, rather than the Cyclades. My 
reaſon was, becauſe Stephanus, beſides that of the 
Cyclades, names another (d) Situate between Rho- (4) 5:45. 
des and Crete: which nearneſs to Crete,whither ( e) v. Act. 
Phalari s Wife and Son are ſuppoſed to have fled, (. Ef. 69. 
makes it probable, that That was the Iſland men- 
tion'd in the Epiſtles. Now Mr. B. would over- 
throw This two ſeveral ways: Firſt,the Nearneſs, 
he ſays, of this Aſtypalea to Crete, is no argument 
at all, but rather the contrary. For thoſe that 
fly are uſually glad to get as Far as they can out of 
the reach of their Purjuers. Wonderfull Apho- 
riſm, and taken from the juſteſt view of human 
Nature! I ſhould have thought now ; that they 
are uſually glad, to get as ſoon as they can out of 
reach, hereafter, if a Merchant-man be 
chaſed by a Privateer, ſhe muſt not make to the 
Y 4 vexs 


(Cf ) Num- his Comment u 
wy tas the Iſraelites to buil, 


, to propoſe . 


yond Fordan, and Thweein the La 
Did not the Perſons therefore, that fled for Man- 
ſlaughter, ſtrive to reach the next City of 
fage? or did they uſually croſs the 


from home; that the Purſuer might have time 
and ſpace to overtake them ? If Mr. B. can make 
out this latter to be the true Interpretation; he 
may then perſuade us, that it was very abſurd 
in Phalariss Wife, to ſteer towards Crete, the 
neareſt place of ſafety ; andrhat ſhe ought to have 
got as far off as ſhe could, towards Carthage 


or 
Hercules's Pillars; no matter whether the Sea- 


ſon was contrary, or the Veſſel old and leaky, or 
not victualFdfor fo long a Voyage. But ſecond- 
ly, fays he, This Flight of bers, is a mere Fiction, 
and there's no ſuch thing ſuppo ſed, or in the leaſt 
intimated in the Epiſtles. Theſe are very hard 
Expreſſions ; but we are uſed to have ſuch from 
Mr. B. when his Arguments are ſoft 

Phalaris fled from Aſtypalæa, and left his Family 
behind him; this is plain from the Epiſtles. And 
the next news we hear of his Wife is, that ſhe 
was in Crete. Now if Aſtypal:za was not in 
Crete, which I have clearly — already; then 


her flight from Aſtypalæa to Crete is both ſuppo- 


ſed and intimated. But indeed, if with ſome 
new Geographers one can ſpy out an Aſiypalæa in 
Crete, inviſible to all the Ancients; Fus he is well 

*. 


River 
dan, and take their courſe to the City farehyf+. 
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to believe on Mr. Es ſide, that no flight 
The Exa miner cloſes this firſt part 
a , but yet a very ſpitefull Quibble 
word Gratuitouſly ; which is a privi- 
, and cannot with good Manners 
'din n the manner it deſerves. And to 
can ſcarce reſent it from Mr. B. 
+ beliene it's his own; I impute 
+73: Aſſiſtant, of a 


this Calumny is a Pi- 
« Py Gentleman that challenges 


we leave the Examiner's firſt Argu- 
ment, let us ſee a little what he drives at in all 
this buſtle about Phalaris's Country. Why, to 

convince us, that bjs Prince was not oblig'd to 
write Doric, he would ſnq that he was no Na- 
tive of Sicily. . let him be born 
_ where the * ve him, at Afhpa- 
lea in crete -Now are as ſure, that the 
Iſland of Crete ſpoke Doric, as that Sicih it ſelf 
1 And is not nw A then a Man of quick 


— to bring an Argu- 
ment — * 


here it firſt ſet out, with- 
out advancing one 


2 Nay, if Phalaris was 
born in the Mand Aſtypalee; I had ſhewn it to 
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be highly probable, that Doric was the Mother- 


Tongue there; and not a word has been yet ſaid 
to diſprove me. But he may now fee a direct 
Teſtimony of it, which I have added out of 
7 Chins. So that upon every Suppoſition 
is vain and idle. 

151 But we are cee at laſt to the ſecond 


125 for 14 25 that Phalaris was a Sicilian 
yet Mr. give good reaſons, why 
he ſhould not uſe the * Doric Dialect. If the 

Reader 


9 
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Reader pleaſes to run over what I had faid in 
my Diſſertation upon this Head; he will fee, 
that I my ſelf had given ſeveral Examples of 
Authors, who being Natives of Sicily or other 
Dorian Countries, had writ Books in another 
Dialect, as Diadorus, Empedocles, Philiſtus, Ti- 
mens, Ephorus, Herodotus, Dionyſinus Hal. &r. 
But I had ſhewn the caſe of Phalaris to be quite 
different from theirs ; and the Ditference turn'd 
upon theſe points, That Phalar:s's Writings 
private Letters, to his Domeſtic Servants, about 
Family Affairs, never deſign*d to be publiſt'd, 
and written at a time, when the Atric Dialect 
was not yet in faſhion. Theſe therefore are the 
Conſiderations, that Mr. B. ſhould have ſpoken 
to, if he deſign d to ſeek after Truth, and not 
merely to raiſe a Duſt. But inſtead of anſwe- 
ring to the his main Performance here 
is to fill up my &c. and to add more Names of 
ſuch Authors, as from the Dialect of 
their Country. A very eaſie piece of work, but 
quite beſides the Queſtion : and yet it's no little 
matter of compariſon, to ſee how ſorrily heacquits 
himſelf, even where to acquit himſelf well had 
been a vain and uſeleſs Labour. 

Agathyrſides, ſays Mr. B. the Hiſtorian of Sa- 
mos, bad be follow'd the Diale& of bis Country, 
would bave written in Doric. Thus it is in his 
Firſt Edition; for at that time in his great 
Learning, he thought the Samians ſpoke Doric. 
But in the next he correfted it Ionic; which I 


mention for his Commendation, and as an in- 


ſtance of his Improvement. But *tis a pity he 
could gono further ; for if I had the honour to 


have been in his Aſſiſtants place, I could have 
told him, that there was no ſuch man, as 4 
gat hy ſide: 
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gathyr fides an Hiſtorian of Samos. Mr. B. will 
ſay, he is quoted by (g) Stobexs, Agathyrſid.e (2) Serm. 
Samii in i rerum Perficarum. So indeed it was 
in the Copy that Geſner made uſe of: but the 
true reading is Agat barchides, as appears by Pla- 
tarch, () who relates the fame Story word for (% Pla in 
word from AzaSugydvs Eau e Surige of Tieg- parall. p. 
azar, Neither can it be faid, that the error 305. 
may lie in Plutarch*'s Copies, and not in Stob ius; 
for the fame Author is cited twice in Platarcb's 
Book About Rivers; but Agathyr ſides is never 
_ heard of, but in this corrupted place of Sto- 

us. 

Another of Mr. B's Writers that 
from their Country Dialect, is Andronicus Ro- P. 4 
dins in bis Paraphraſe of Ariftotle's Ethics: but 
he ſhould have remember'd, that che old MS. it 
ſelf has no name of any Author; for Dan. Hein- 
ſius the firſt Editor of it, informs us, that An- 
dronicus's name was prefix'd to it by a Modern 
and a very Unlearned Hand. Mr. B. adds, That 
we may know, Epimenides did not write in the P. 41. 
Cretic Dialect, from the ſhort Citation out of bim 
in St. Paul, 

Kei res de Ceusal, xaug ela, gast geg df. 
For the Cretans are ſaid to uſe iis inſtead of 4. 
That this Poem of Epimenides was not in Cretic, 
I readily own. But the proof that Mr. B. brings 
of it does not ſeem to be good. For the Cretans , 
might uſe both «its and 4 too. As in a Letter ©) a- 
of this very Epimenides written in the Creric Idi- (I) Abe 
om, extant in (i) Laertius, we read, E my Oxon p. 
a AEI, And in a Cretic Inſcription among 116. 
the Marmara Oxon. (E) Oi TOK AEI xogwornes, (2) 22 
that is, i e 4e. Mr. B. therefore, had he“ T Ea. 
known of it, ſhould rather have cited this follow. yu: - 
ing Fragment of Epimenides, (. K cv. 
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For this Paflage plainly proves what Mr. B.aims 
at, that Epimezides's Poems were not Cretic but 


Tonic, "Es Neweatay is a Correction — 
it might be 


Mr. B. goes on, and tells us, That Alczus, 
Sappho, and Simonides were born in places where 
the Ionic was ſpoken, and yet wrote their Lyric 
Poems in Folic or Doric. *Tis true indeed, that 
(= Hered. Simonides was born at Ceos, (m) Whoſe Inhabitants 
viii. c.46. 2were Ionians, being an Athenian Colony, as Hero- 
rn Hg dotus tells us; for the Athenians themſelves were 
n 2-5 anciently Jonians. Mr. B. therefore has the 
Amwaioy. luck to be right in one of the three. But ſor the 

other two, Alceus and Sappho, how 
is he miſtaken ! I proteſt I am aſhamed even to 
refute ſuch miſerable traſh; though Mr. B. was 
not aſhamed to write it, nay to value himſelf 
upon't. What part Kü ] muſt teach bi 2 
That Alcens and Sappho were Natives of Lesbos? 
but tis almoſt incredible he ſhould be i 
of that. Or that the Language of Lesbos was 
£olic ? Yes, there his gs Learning was 
at a loſs, and he believ'd it was Ionic. But his 
Scylax, that he lately vapour'd with (if inſtead 
(a) Solar of a — Vary 'Avraxn, he had learnt any 
. 34- Ni good out of him) might have taught him a bet- 


22 ter Leſſon; Lesbos, (x) ſays Scyl ax, an AEOLIAN 


P. 4t. 


c. Iſland. The Inbabitants of Lesbos, (o) ſays Ste- 
(Seb. phanus, are calld Foiians, Five olian Ci- 
v Alex. ries, (p) ſays Herodotus, are in the Iſland of Leſ- 
(2) Herod: bos. Nay it was the * as it were, of 


" 
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all the e£olian Cities, as Strabo 2 , 
(4) Exediv An rena i rr for (9) Strobe 
* But there's a Paſſage in (r) -- , 5 l 
lian and Suidas, that may ſeem to countenance , w;#. 
our Examiner's miſtake ; for in reckoning up the viii, 5. 
Ionian Cities, they have Ilecimn, AEEBOE, ws," Tho Suid: v. 
the misfortune is, that for Ai we muſt read it 1. 
there AEBEAOE, as it's plain from Herodotus, 
Strabo, and others. I had corrected this, when I 
knew not that any other had done it. But it was 
well for me. that before I printed it, I litonMeur- 
urs Fortuna Attica, where I found the ſame 
correction. For if Mr. B. had met with the 
ſame Paſſage; when he next appears in Print, I 
had been branded for a Plagiary. And yet I do 
not believe Afeurfins was a Plagiary ; 


ong 

mendation, and by the fame Proofs, was made 
by Brodaus in his Notes upon (. Anthol. Epigram. (+) Lid iv. 
For a Man would have very hard meaſure, if be- cp. Ess 
cauſe another, whom he knew not of, had lit upon Na-. 
the ſame thought, he muſt be traduced as a Pla- 
giary: Though it appear from the reſt of his Per- 
formances (which are certainly New and his 
Own) that he was very able to do That too 
without ſtealing from others. And this alone 
will be a ſufficient Anſwer to that Calumny of 
Mr. B's, which by and by we ſhall come to. 

The Examiner, in the depth of his Reading, 
goes from Writers to Coins, that have been 
ſtruck in Dorian Countries, and yet the Inſcripti- 
on of them not pure Doric. Among others he 
tells us, of Zusutyne isg3v d26r10,, 4 Cretan A- 
ney. This was borrow'd from Monſieur Hardu- 
irs very excellent Book Of the Coins of Cities and 
People: but I find other Perſons, as well as my 


ſelf, 


— — 
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ſelf, have but ill uſage from Mr. B. when he 
borrows any thing of them. For there is no ſuch 
Cretan Money; neither does Harduiz give the 
leaſt intimation of it. There's an Inſcription in- 
deed, but no Money, that has site izge ; 
and tis extant in Gruter, p. 1094. belonging to 
And *tis with equal 
faithfulneſs and diligence, what Mr. B. preſent- 
ly adds, That in ſome other Inſcriptions it is Zu- 
ex. This is the Reverſe of the former Blun- 
der: for his Author Harduin here ſays Money, 
and not Inſcription; andhe ſays Kenne, not Zu- 
af: which laſt word in the Doric Terminati- 
on, Mr. B. will not find either in Inſcription 


or 

I will leave the credit of this Citation 
to be divided between Mr. B. and his Aſſiſtant : 
for it's a plain cafe that one or both of them 
have an excellent hand at tranſcribing of Au- 
thors. But beſides this, Mr. B. mentions 
to 


TEAH the Inſcription of 4 Coin, belonging 
Velia, 4 Town in Magna Gracia: which Velia 
he ſuppoſes, in his great Learning, to have been 
a Dorian Colony ; but Herodotus and Strabo 
will tell him, that it was an Jonic; and the 
Planters were the Phocæans, who were driven 
out of Aſia by Harpagus. 

But the moſt remarkable Inſtance of all, fays Mr. 
B. is that of Zaleucus, King of the Locrians, a 
Doric Colony, the Preface to whoſe Laws is pre- 


ſervꝰd in Stobæus and Diodorus, and has plainly 


nothing of the Doric Dialett in it. And again 
a little after, I will add, ſays he, Zaleucus too, 
who we are ſure was a Pythagorean, from very 
goed Authority. And I am fare too; that this 
is a remarkable inſtance, though not the moſt of 
a, of Mr. Es great Abilities in all parts of 

Eearr- 
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For he has turn d the Common- 
wealth of the Locrians into a - and 
of a poor Shepherd and Slave, as Zaleucus is faid 


way, he will make Draco and Solon Kings of 
though 


Athens by the very fame Argument : 
(t) Ariſtotle informs us, that the beſf and 
of the Law-makers were Men of the middle Rank. 
But to paſs over this ſcandalous miſtake, I have 
a matter of 
him; for I am perſuaded (notwithſtanding Mr. 
B's very good Authority) that Zaleucus was no 
Pythagorean ; and that the Syſtem of Laws a- 
ſcribed to him, and produc'd by Diodoru and 
others, may be as mere an Impoſture,as Phalaris's 
Epiſtles. 

The Title of that Book, as Stobexs and o- 
thers quote it, was Z ALEUCUS's Laws : but 
we have good reaſon to ſuſpect, that there was 
no ſuch Perſon as Zaleucus a Law-giver ; and if 
this be true, the Cheat is apparent. Timaus 
the Sicilian, a man of a virulent Style, but an 
inquiſitive and accurate Writer, expreſsly main- 
tain'd, againſt the common Tradition of his Time, 
That there was no ſuch man as Zalencas. Cice- 


ro in a (x) Letter to Atticus, among other vul- ):;4. vi. 
gar Errors takes notice of this: #ho has not Ep. 1. 4 


ſaid, ſays he, that Zaleucus was Law-giver to 
the Locrians 2 Muſt Theophraſtus therefore be 
deſpiſed, if that Story be refuted by Timzus, an 


Author you are much verſed in? And again, in 


his 


conſequence to debate with ,, 
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(x) De Le- his Book of Laws; (x) Before I you the 
gibus 1, 6. Lam it ſelf, ſays he, I will peice ometag 

its C as I ſee Zaleucus and Cha- 

— To which his Brother Quin- 

replies, That Timzus denied, - nag +4 
(ch Poe Jon 8s Zaleucus. But Theophraſtus, fa 

1 — (an Author, as I think, no Bhs 
than Timzus, as many think, a better ) affirms 
there was ſuch a man ; and the Locrians my Cli- 


ente, have ſtill a Tradition of it: but whether 


there was ſuch a man or no, it's not to this 

matter, Here we ſee the Orator, in Comple 

ment as it ſeems to his Locrian Clients, ſpeaks 

in favour of the Vulgar Tradition : but in his 

private Letter to Atticus, he gives it up as a Fable, 

and joins it with that notorious Error about Ex- 

polis's being drown'd Olymp. xc1, 2. _ he 

ſays, Eratoſthenes refuted, ſhewing ſeveral Co- 

medies that Eupolis made and exhibited after 

that year. As for Ciceros Locrians, who, he 

lay s, ſtill preſerv'd the Tradition about Zalen- 

cus; we may oppoſe to them ſome Locriens in 
Timenss time, who lived above cc years before 

(3) See Ex- Cicero, For Timæus in that very (9) place of his 
— pu Hiſtory, where he reprehended Ariſtotle and Tbe- 
4 &; Ophraſtus for their Narratives about the Locrians, 
aid, he converſed with one Echecrates, a Locrian 
of Note and Quality, and had his Informations 

from him about the Affairs of that City. If 
Echecrares therefore in that Age did not believe, 

there was any Zaleucus ; he's certainly as credi- 

ble, asCicero's Locrians, who come ſo many Ge- 
nerations afterwards, after ſo many Revolutions 

and Changes in the Conſtitution oftheir Govern- 

ment. *Tis true, Polybins falls very foul upon Ti- 

n. eus for . n and Theophraſtus, and 

charges 
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charges him with ſome fatſhoods relating tothe Lo- 

crians : but there's nothing now extant, implying, 

that Polybixs defended Theopbraftns againſt him, in 

this particular of Zaleucs, There's a Paſſage indeed Ty 
in the Excerpta of Polybins , where a Law of N ũ. 
Zalencus is mention d: but the word v there *: 60. 
intimates that he gives it not as his own Narra- 

tive, but repeats the words of ſome-body elſe. But 

however let that be as it will; #bether there was 

ſuch a man or no,as Cicero ſays, I will not contend: 

but I think fo much may be ſafely concluded from 

it; That either this Book of Zareucus's Laws 

was not yet made in Timew's time; or elſe he 
condemn'd it for an Impoſture ; nay, not he on- 
ly, but Echecrates a Citizen of Locri, and there- 
fore a very competent Judge about a Story of 
that Country. 

But I rather think the Book was made after 
the days of Timews : for I obſerve that thoſe that 
| ſpeak of Zaleucus before, and at that time, make 
him a poor Shepherd, and much older than Py- 
thagoras: but after that time, they commonly | 
deſcribe him as a ) Man of Quality, and a O) Prod. 
Scholar of that Philoſopher's. Now this new Sl. P. 84 
Account of him was in all probability gather'd Ei. 
from ſome Paſſages in that Syſtem of Laws aſcri- 
bed to him : for where elſe could they meet with 
it 2 So that if I can ſhew from the oldeſt and 
beſt Writers, that he was more ancient than 
Pythagoras; this new and falſe Story in the later 
Authors, being taken from that Syſtem, will 
convict it of a Cheat. 5 (z) Pind. 
The account that Ariſtotle gave of him is this, $chot ad 
(2) That when the Locrians had conſulted the O- x Olymp. | 
racle, how they might be rid of their Seditiony, #nav Aer 
they were bid to make themſelves Laws, Upon this, . 
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8 certain Shepherd, named Zaleucus told them,That 
He could furniſh them with very good Laws. And 
being ak d, Whence He could baue them? be ſaid, 
Minerva appear d to him in a Dream, and would 
give him them. Whereupon they gave him bis Free- 
dom (for be was then a Slave) and ſo be became their 
Law-giver. And agreeably to this, Suidas tells 
{a) Suid.vv. US, (a) That at firſt be was a Slave, and a $ 
Zex He Either of which Circumſtances are 
3 en. Proofs, that he was no Pythagorean: for if he 
on des was another man's Slave, and oblig d to look af- 
ter Sheep at Lari; how could he have either 
time or leave to be at Crotana with Pythagoras 
near a hundred Mile from home ? and eſpecially 
to continue there the v Years of Silence, accor- 
ding to the Diſcipline of the School? a 
Slave would not have been admitred into that 
Society, had he had never ſuch opportunities. 
And we have another Argument from the ſame 
Paſſage of Ariſtotle, that Zaleucazs was no Scho- 
lar of Pythagoras. For be aſcribed all bus Laws to 
Minerva, from whom he pretended to receive them 
in Dreams. This Ariſtotle has told us, as he is 
cited by the Scholiaſt on Findar. And that we 
may not queſtion the Scholiaſt's Authority, the 
(b} Clem. great (b) Clemens Alex. aſſures us, that both 
rom Þ: Ariſto;le and his Scholar Cham len ſay, That Za- 
(c) e. leucus gave it out, that he had bis Laws from 
rarch. le- Minerva, Plutarch too falls in with this account, 
e m ta- where he tells us, (c) That Zaleucus faid, Miner- 
ix Ya ſed to appear to him, and give bim Laws, 
Numa F. which were all entirely Hers, aud no part of them 
ter. Max. his Own. Now I humbly conceive, that this 
1. 2. 7h-0- Project of Zaleucw's has nothing of a Fythago- 
to — rean in it. For Pythagoras Scholars aſcribed 
j. every thing to their Maſter; it was always * 
9 
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den with them, He sam IT: and the greateſt 
Oath was to ſwear by Him, 
Ou wa' + du. Xx em TrTegrTVy. 
If Zalencus therefore had been of that Society, 
he would certainly have honour'd his Maſter by 
imputing his Laws to his Inſtructions: but be- 
ing a poor illiterate Shepherd, and of no Autho- 
rity with the people, he very craftily acquired 
it, by taking nothing upon Himſelf, but laying 
all to Minerva. 
Again, Strabo, informs us, (d) That the Lo- (4) Strabe 
crians were generally believ d to be the Firſt that P. 259. 
uſed wRITTEN Laws: and that Zaleucus took — 
them, as Ephorus the Hiſtorian ſays, from the _ 
Cretic, and the Laconic, and the Areopagetic (e) Ne- 
(e) Cuſtoms. And fo Scymme Chius, ſpeaking of r, : e. 
theſe Locrians, ſays, They were the Firſt that had *Ye59%7- 
wRITTEN Laws, which were ſuppoſed to be made 
by Zaleucus ; | 
(f) Tires eres pact Xfün , yours | (f ) Seqm- 
Texifoiny, ws Za nwnos gon e. — 4. 3. 
) Clemens Alexand. forgot himſelf perhaps, when 
he ſaid, Thar Zaleucus the Locrian _ AS — 
that made Laws; for he ought to have ſaid, made () 7oſeph. 
WRITTEN Laws, as Ephorms and Strabo ſaid be- c.4ppron.1. 
fore him. But if Zaleucas's written Laws were the , 2. Ter- 
moſt ancient, tis moſt certain he could not be? ““ 
a Pythagorean, For Draco's Laws were (b) Mrit. {7) Ulpien 
ten ones at Athens ; and He lived about Olymp in Demet. 
XXXIX, as Tatian, Clemens, and Euſelius expreſ. Timer. p. 
ly fay ; or as (i) Diodorus in one of his loſt Books, my 
He was xLvu years before Solon: which being — i 
reckon d frem Soloz's Archonſhip , Olymp. - - 
XLVT, 3. will fall upon Olyrap. zxxv, 1. If Za- va n- 
leucus then was before Draco, he mult be longer ens 
before Pythagoras, who by the very earlieſt ac- , f a. 
L 2 count, ess 
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count was not born, till Olymp. xini, 4. 
All this is further confirmed by Euſebius, who 
places Zaleucus the celebrated Law-giver of the 
Locrians, at Olymp. xxix; which is xl years be- 
fore Draco, and about Lx before Fythagoras was 
born. Ariſtot le indeed reprehends their i 
(4) i. ( who would make Onomacritus to have been 
Polit ii, the Firſt that was kill d in Law-making ; and that 
— wid N Thales was his Acquaintance ; whoſe Scholars were 
— * Lycurgus and Zarfucus, and Zaleucus's Scholar 
Apr. Was Charondas: for they talk, ſays he, inconſi- 
ftently with Chronology. The Thales, that is 
meant here, was not the Mileſian; but the an- 
* Strabo p. cient Cretan, who is * generally aſſigned as a Ma- 
482. Sex- ſter to Lycurgus. So that Ariſtotle ſeems to find 
, fault, that they made Zaleucus too a Scholar of 
„ be that Thales. For at that rate he muſt have li- 
+ Clemens, Ved f cvm years before the Firſt Olympiad ; i. e. 
Plutarch cc years, before Locri was built, | OL xv. How 
oo. ” then could he be a Locrian, and a Lawgiver there? 
* abs This is the [gnorance of Chronology , which the 
Philoſopher cenſures here: but however it's no 
inconſiderable Argument, that Zaleucus was older 
than ], who came above cec years af- 
ter DHyeurgus. 
And we have yet a further Diſcovery of it 
from the Orator Demoſthenes, who to 
the Athen: ms not to change any Law upon ſmall 
and frivolous Pretenſes, gives the example of 
% Domes theſe Locriant, (1) Hiuth whom, ſays he, it a 
 !imecr. Jar, that a tan who ſhall propaſe to make any new 
F 469. E Vr, ha do it with a Rope about bis Neck; 
ee hich bs ſha! be ſtrang'ed in, if be do not carry his 
rer, Paint: wich has been fach a Guard and Defenſe to 
the Laws, that there has been but One New one 
mile in WORE THAN TWO HUNDRED YEARS, 
Now that Demoſtberes here ſpeaks of Zoalencus's 


Laws, 
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Laws, is plain enough from his naming the Lo- 

crians ; but it appears further from the Law it 

ſelf. For (m) Hierocles and Polybiuss Author ſay ( Hier. 
exprefly, that this Law about the Rope was Zaieu- =» 
cus's; and it's produced by (x) Stobæut, as out g. 37. 
of Zaleucus s own Preface to his Body of Laws. Poly6. xii. 
*Tis not very clear indeed, what the Orator p- 6617. 
means here, whether it was more than cc years ( 57%. 
from the firſt Date of Zaleucus's Laws to the in- * 
troducing of that One New Law ; or whether | 
from the firſt Date of them to the Orators own 

time, which he calls more than cc years, there 

was but one new Law made. The firſt Inter- 
pretation ſeems the more probable : but even the 

Latter will be a ſufficient proof, that Zaleucus 

could not be Pythagoras's Scholar For this O- 

ration againſt Timocrates was ſpoken Olymp. 

cv1, 4. when Theodemus or Eudemus was Archon, 

as (o) Dionyſius Halic. ſays in expreſs words; and (o) Bien. 
(p) Plutarch ſays it implicitly, when he tells us HD- De- 
Demoſthenes made it at the xxvn or xxv11t year oF plur 
of his Age. For he was born (g) at Olymp. >; 44" 
Xcix, 4. and his xxVIII year falls at Olymp. of. 

cvi, 4. Now to compute only Two hundred (9) Dioyſ- 
years backwards from this Olympiad, and it rea- 4 
ches to Olymp Lvi, 4. when Pythagoras by the 

very earlieſt reckoning had been but xur years in 

Taly, and vrt of thoſe were ſpent in his Room 

under ground : and I ſuppoſe what Demoſthenes 

calls more than cc years will amount above the 
remaining Five ; nay, I may moderately fay, a- 

bove the whole xin. But thus much I am ſure 

may be ſafely concluded from it, that if Zaleu- 

cus was really Pythagoras's Diſciple, the Learn- 

ed Mr. Dodwells Calculation mutt be wrong, 

which makes Pysbagoras firſt ſet foot in Hay at 
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Olymp. Lxvu, 2. for that Olympiad falls xu 
years — Demoſthenes's Two Hundred, with- 
out adding thoſe years to the Account, which 
the Orator means by more. I make the rec- 
koning from Pythagoras's going to Italy, becauſe 
Zaleucus one of the Locrians of Italy could not 
be his Scholar till he came thither. For Theo- 
(-) Theed, doret was quite out, (4) when he thought the 
c. Gree, Locrians, whom Zaleucus gave Laws to, were 
Serm. ix. thoſe of Greece near Acarnania and Phocs., 

Take all theſe Arguments together, and I 
| conceive their united Force will effectually re- 
P. 53. fute Mr. B. who is ſure that Zaleucus was a Py- 
thagorean. But beſides that, they will go a 
conſiderable way to refute the Book it ſelf too, 
which paſs d abroad in the World under the Name 
of Zaleucus, For ii any Intimation was given in 

that Book, that the Author was a Pythagorean ; 

the Impoſture of it is very evident. And yet 

it's hard to give any other Reaſon, that ſhould 

induce the later Writers tocall him a Pythagorean, 

(HDi a5 ( Diodorus does expressly, Matwnic HluSz ape v 
Sic. p. 84. ®:Xcavgs, The Scholar of Pythagoras the Philoſo- 
pher ; and fo Laert ius, Porphyry, and Jamblicus; 

(z)5en. Ep. and Seneca thus flouriſhes upon it, (t) That Za- 
50. leucus and Charondas learnt their Laws in the fi- 
| lent and ſacred Receſs of Pythagoras. Thus we fee 
the more Recent Authors with one voice make him 

a Pytbagoreas ; and yet every one of the Old, 

that ſpeak of him, make him earlier than that 
Philoſopher ; as Ephorus, Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle, 
Chameleo, Tbeopbraſtus, Timæ is, the youngeſt of 
whom was about ccr Years before the eldeſt of 
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the others. What can be the cauſe of this Dif. . 
ference? but that in the interval between theſe 
Old and thoſe Later Writers, in the times of 
5 | the 
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the Ptolomees, when the Forging of Books came 
to be a Faſhion and a Trade, ſome Impoſtor made 
a Syſtem of Laws under the name of Zaleucus, 
and in it gave a broad Hint, that he was a Scho- 
lar of Pythagoras. 

The Impoſtor had taken care to infert thoſe 

Laws of Zaleucus, which he had met with in 
Ancient Writers, into his counterfeit Syſtem. 
As that Law, which Demoſthenes mentions, That 
be that propoſed a new Law, ſhould do it with a 
Halter about bis Neck, appears in the very Pre- 
face of the counterfeit Book, which (u) Stobæ- (e) $rob. 
us has given us. And his Forgery met with good % 12 
Entertainment, becauſe the old Conftitution of 
the City Locri was then alter'd, and was no 
longer in Being to diſcover the Cheat: which im- 
poſed therefore upon Diadorus, and others; and 
prevaiPd upon Cicero himſelf fo far, that he 
ſeems to ſtand Neuter, and pronounces on no 
ſide. For it a there, that Cicero meant this 
very Preface, that Stobæus afterwards met with. 
® Before I give you the Law it ſelf, ſays he, Pl * Cic. de 
preface ſomething in commendation of it, as I ſee Ta- Leg. Il. 6 
leucus and Charondas have done. And he gives a 
Proemium, as he calls it, much to the fame ſenſe 
with thoſe of Zaleucus and Charondas in Stob ens. 
But however this Impoftor has not done every 
thing fo artificially, but that even from the Frag. 
ments, that are ſtill left of his Book, it may ſeem 
very queſtionable, if it was not ſuppoſititious. 

I. Demoſthenes has inform'd us, That the New 
Law which alone was made at Locri in the compaſs 
of above cc years, was, That be that blinded a Man 
with one Eye ſpould loſe Both bis own; for the Old 
Law of Zalencus was Lex Talionis, an Eye for an 
Eye. But Diodorns makes this to be one of the 
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Laws of Charondas, and tells the ſame Story 
about a Man with one Eye at Thurii, and that 
the Laws there which had continued the Same a 
long time, were never changed but upon This 
and Two other occaſions. They are both <5 
Authors, and *tis a very tender point to 
fay whether of them we ſhould follow. But 
with ſubmiſſion to better Judgments, I will lay 
down ſome Reaſons, why I think benes is 
in the right here. He calls the City, where he 
ſays this Law was fo long in force, IIA ETNO- 
(« ) De- * (x) a well-governed City; and this is 
jth. c ery Character that is generally given of Lo- 
. p. — 'The Locrians, (5) ſays Strako, were mxei52v 
855 Strabs. Xezvoy ETNOMHOENTES, for 4 long time under 
2. 259. good Government. And Pindar puts this Com- 
pliment upon them, 
(2) Pind. (z) Niue: 20 argiucc M Aorgay —— 
op. x. Where he means, ſays the Scholiaſt, zn ETNO- 
MEITAI , That they have a good Government. 
(s) Plato And Plato tells us, (a) That the Locrians ſeem 
- - Þ- to have been wveuwniru, the beſt governed People 
00 An 78 all that Country : And again he ſays, (b) That 
Times, Timzus was of Locri, ec, de, the 
( % Proclus beſt regulated City in Italy: which c) Proclus 
_ ad Tos. . thus explains; That the Locrians «rounr]o were 
. well governd , is evident for their Law- 
| maker was Zaleucus. But on the contrary, the 
Thurians, where Diodorus lays the Scene of this 
Story, were fo far from being celebrated on this 
account; that they are cenſured for their Miſ- 
government. So Ephorus complains of them 
(1) mak (a) in Strabo; and Ariſtotle in = (e) Politics 
ings them in twice as examples of ill manage- 
ore 45. ment. Demoſthenes's Story therefore is more a- 
* greeable to This matter of Fact, than that of 
Diodorns 
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Diodorus is. And again, Demoſthenes ſays here, 
that the Locrian were under a happy Govern- 
ment above cc Tears ; 25 Strabo alſo fays, () (41 ga. 
TAGiSeY Yeover, A ver) long time which is really 444. 
true in Fact, as appears by a Computation from 
the Date of Zalencus's Laws to the time that 
Dionyſus the Younger tyrannized there and 
ruin d all at Olymp. cvi, 1. Now Diodorus too 
would magnify the continuance of Charondass 
Laws at Thurii, when he fays, & mw]} nd wile 
aud r Xeve, (g) In ALL the time after Charon- (g) Died. 
das there were but three changes made in them. p. 82. 
But this account of a long continuance is not 
warranted by Hiſtory; for it's certain from | 
Himſelf and others, (5 That the City Tburii (5) pied. 
was but firſt built Olymp. Lxxxrv, 1. or a little p. 75. Pla- 
before: and the Government was quite ſubverted . Z. 
within Lrv years, at Olymp. xcvu. 3. three parts A dec 
in Four of the People being ſlain, (i) and the (2) Died 
reſt ſold for Slaves by their Neighbors the La- p. 313. 
canians. Upon the whole then Demoſthenes's Strebe p. 
Account ſeems more agreeable to Truth. But 53 
bow happen'd it, That Diodorus ſhould be fo 

miſtaken, and aſcribe a Law to Charondas, which 

we ſee was Zaleucas's? Is there not juſt ground 

of ſuſpicion, that Diodorus was impos'd on by that 

ſpurious Book of Zaleucus's Laws, where this 

Law was forgotten by the Impoſtor > If fo, it 

will open a diſcovery of another Counterfeit : 

for we ſee the Law was omitted, where it ought 
to have been enter d; and it was put among Cha- 
rondas s, where it ought not to have been. That 1 
Copy therefore of Charozdas's Laws muſt by this | 
account be a Cheat too, and by the very fame 
Hand. For as it 14 — read 
ſomething about , but was miſtaken in 
; _ fathering 
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fathering it upon a wrong Perſon. But of Cha- 
rondas's Laws I ſhall fay more anon. This muſt 
needs ſeem the moſt probable account of Diodo- 
rus's Error; if we believe he has truly told us 
what he found in thoſe Books of Laws, and did 
not forget himſelf. But there's ſome reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that he truſted to his Memory, and fo 
might poſſibly miſtake one Lawgiver for the o- 

(4) Dieg, ther. For he tells us too, () That the Law 
. 8:. Concerning the Halter was one of Charondar's ; 
(1) Sees. which (/) Stobeas attributes to Zaleucus, and pre- 
Sem. 42. tends to cite it in Zalencus son words out of his 
( =» ) Hie- Preface. (m) Hierocles too and Fuhbiur s Author 
rocl. apud. aſcribe it to Zalencus; but They might have 
37. it at ſecond Hand. So that all this Matter 
ie between ut and Stobens, ' If Dio- 
quoted faithfully, Zaleucus's Book of 
e 


himſelf. 

II. We have Two Words of thoſe Laws of 
Zalencus preſerved in Heſychins; AENTAS Kal 
IAXEIAS, fays he, e & Nowors, mas Sexx- 
4e Ads wiv Tas Fu, max cies 5 Tas They 
£05 : That is, The words Ales x, ,, Thin 
and Thick in the Laws of Zaleucus are [poken of 
Drachms : the Thia Drachms weighing Six Obo- 
li, and the Thick above Six. In the printed Heſy- 
chius it's As ; but Salmaſius, Gronovinis, and 
other Learned men have obſerved, and the Thing 
it ſelf ſpeaks, that the true Reading is Za; 
for the preceding word ending in AE, the follow- 
ing ZA was ſwallow'd up, as it frequently hap- 

when Syllables are alike. Now I fay, if 
ala & mxens,Thin and Thick Drachms, were — 
c 
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the Laws of Zaleucus, as Heſjchins aſſures us; that 
8 Book of Laws muſt appear a meer 
For Julius Pollux informs us, who they 

were that called thoſe Drachms mx «as, Thick 
ones, and upon what occaſion. (1) Thi Anwaiey (] Pollux. 
er xls, fays be, wile + Aut Tens (N 3B dn > 8. 
And iguer) o AMnyazor TIAXEFAN Jex, ing- 
uv, ga of Arnammay Aruvaiey irvoudscrar wh Ne- 
Jes, i. e. The Aeginean Drachm which was big 
ger than the Attick ( for it weigh'd x Attic Obo- 
li) was call d by the Athenians HAXEIA the Thick 
Drachm ; for they would not call it the Æginean, 
out of Hatred to that People. The caſe is this; i 
The Attic Drachm weigh'd fix Attic Oboli; and 1 
ſo the ginean Drachm weigh d fix Ag inean 
Oboli: but the Æginean Obolus was bigger than 
the Atric, in the jon of x to v1; and ſo 
conſequently the Æginean Drachm, and the 
Summs made up of it, the Mine and Talent, ex- 
ceeded the Attic Drachm, Mine and Talent in 
the ſame proportion. Now the Æginean Drachm 
being often current at Athens (for Ægina is cloſe 
by it) and in other places of Trade; the Atbeni- 
ans, who mortally hated the gineans, would 
not call that Money ginean, as the reſt of the 
World did, but Thick ; becauſe it was thicker 
than their own, weighing almoſt twice as much. 
The whole Hiſtory of this Enmity between the 
Athenians and e/Egimeans is given largely by 
(o) Herodotus. If TIAXEIA then for an AÆginean (% tres. 
Drachm was a word peculiar to the Attics, and lil. v, & 
proceded purely from the Hatred between the vi. 
two Nations; how comes the word in that ſenſe 
to be found in Zalencas's Laws? What had the 
e#gineans offended Him, who liv'd at Locri in 
italy, remote enough from them and their Quar- 

| ; : 0 | res 4 
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rels > Why did not He call it AÆginean, as all 

the World did except the Athezians? Nay even 

among the Athenians themſelves they ſeem to have 

been the Tradeſmen and Rabble only, that call'd 
them Hax de, and not the Men of Quality as 

appears plainly from Thacydides, where we have 
AITINAIOS HAZ, AITINAIA Seay wn, AITIN AT- 
ON ra; but never IIAXTS gs, nor ITA- 
XEIA Jezxw. And would Zalencus put a word 

in his Laws, which a grave- Writer would not 

uſe in his Hiſtory ? But why muſt the Æginean 

Money be at all taken notice of by Zalencus ? 

What was the /.ocrian Commonwealth concern'd 

with the e4gineans? They were very far aſun- 

der, and the latter were poor and inconſiderable 

in the time of that Lawgiver, and conſequently 

could have very little or no Traffick with his Ci- 

(p) Thucyd. tizens, Thucydides tells us, (p) that before Themi- 
p11 ſtocless time neither the: Ægineans nor Athenians 
2) Herod. were conſiderable at Sea; and Herodotus ſays, (q 
ix, 79. That the beginning of the Wealth and Power of 
Ag ina was the Plunder that was carried thither 

and fold after Xerxes's Army was routed at Plat ææ. 

There was no reaſon then nor occaſion to bring 

the A ginean Money into the body of his Laws; 

much leſs to ſpeak of it under the Nick name of 
Tizz4ias ; which the Lacrians could not know the 
meaning of, till it were explainꝰd to them out of 
Greece, Nay, there's reaſon to ſuſpect, that Za- 
leucuss true Laws were made before the Hatred 
began between the Athenians and Ægineans; 
and conſequently before Ila Sexxus was ever 
uſed in that ſenſe. Herodotus relates the firſt 
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original of that Hatred, which was about a cou- 
ple of Statues : and the occaſion of his mentio- 
ring it is this. About Olymp. Lx1x, the _ 

423 
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bans defired the aſſiſtance of the Ægineans in a 
War againſt Athens ; and the e/£gmeans, fays | 
he, (Y remembring the Quarrel about the Sta- G Herod. | 
tues, were ready enough to enter into an alli- v. 59 | 
ance againſt the Athenians. Now from Olymp. 
LXIX to the time of Zaleucus Olymp. xx1x, there 
are no fewer than cix years; and if the buſineſs 
of the Statues were as long ago as that, *twas a | 
very ſtale and cold Pretenſe to begin a new War 
upon. Surely if they had been at Enmity for 
eightſcore Years, in all that tract of Time ſome 
Skirmiſhes or Pickeerings would have happen'd 
between them; that might ſerve for a freſher 
Complaint and a greater Incentive to War, than 
an old Scuffle fix Generations ago. Ti very 
obable therefore that Zaleucus had made his 
ws, before the Quarrel began, which gave Riſe 
to the Expreſſion, Tla Sez% wi. Add to all 
this , that among the Dorian Greeks of Sicily 
and Italy, and conſequently among the Locrians, 
there was no ſuch fort of Money as Je or 
&ox3s ; but their Species were quite different 
both in Value and Name, Ou, , Aires, 
as Fl ſhew further in Section xiv. And if this 
be made out, who will queſtion but theſe pre- 
tended Laws muſt be fpurious ? For if the Name 
and Species of cz; wn was quite foreign to the 
Locrians; what had Asa g m x4iz5 todo there? 
One might as well expect to find them in the 11 
Tables at Rome, as in the Laws at Locri. *Tis 
moſt probable then, that ſome Sophiſt drew them 
up; and having been bred among the Atbeni- 
ans, he was ſenſeleſs enough to put ſuch words 
into the Mouth of Zaleucus, as he heard ſpoken 
at Athens : juſt as the Forger of Phalaris's Let- 
ters has made the Tyrant talk Atrzc, as if he 
had quite forgot he was a Sicilia v. In 
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the Places, and the ſmallneſs of Trade in thoſe 
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III. Diadorus tells us, One of Zalencus's Laws 


was, (/ That no body ſhould wear Cloths as fine 

as Milefian Cloths, if be was not a Catamite ; 
ok belies IZOMIAHEION ev, ity au brust 
7 Now methinks it is very odly worded in a 
Locrian Law, to characterize the Cloths for 
mens Habits, by comparing them with the Ma- 
nufacture of Miletus in Aſia at fo vaſta diſtance 
from Italy. For conſidering the remoteneſs of 


early times, it may juſtly be queſtion'd, Whether 
the Mileſian Cloths, though in Greece they were 
celebrated for their Fineneſs, were at all heard 
of at Locri; much leſs were ſo famous there, as 

to deſerve to come into their Laws. And be- 
ſides this, the word ionwanay, i. e. EQUAL to Mi- 
lefian Cloths, never found that I know of but here, 
ſeems a very unfit Expreſſion for a Law. For 
how many doubts and queſtions would ariſe about 
that Equality 2 and what a wide Door was o- 
pen d to Delators and Sycophants ? If he had 
abſolutely forbid the wearing of Mileſian Cloths ; 
the Law had been clear, and had amounted 
to a Prohibition of importing that Commodity. 
But 2s it is io2waiiacy, and not MA,, , it ſeems 
to be contrived on purpoſe for the encou- 
ragement of Barretors. Nay, though he had 
forbidden Mileſian Clotha even that too had been 
very improper : for to what purpoſe thould he 
declare by Law fuch Goods to be contraband, 
which even before that Prohibition were never 
imported? For the Locrians might |l:ave as fine 
or finer Cloths, and at a much lower rate from 
their next Neighbors, the Apulians and Cala- 
bi ian, and particularly from Tarentum, than 
the Ai ans could bring them. To be ſure * 
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the Mileſans would never carry Cloths with the 
Charge and Hazard of fo long a Voyage, to a 
Market where others could both out-do them, 
and under; ſell them. Such a Trade would have 
been as unprofitable, as to Silphium to Cy- 
rexe, or Frankincenſe to Arabia. The beſt Wool 
(Y) ſays Pliny, is the Apulian ; and what in Italy (:) Plin. 
x call d the Wool of the Greek Cattle, but abroad , 48. 
is call d Italic; in the third place comes the Mile- 
ſian. By the Greek Cattle, Plim means the Ta- 
rent ine, as (u) Columella explains it; Græcum pe- (i) colu- 
cus, igue Tarent inum vocant. The fineſt mels, 
Sheep, ſays the ſame (x) Columella, are the Mile. In, 4. 
ſian, Mera and Apulian ; and (x) vu, 2. 
theſe the Tarentine are the beſt, And the Taren- 
tines were as famous for the Effeminateneſs of 
their Habit, as the Mileſians themſelves. All 
tranſparent Cloaths, ſuch as Women wear now a das. p. 5 +2. 
Infomuch that a fort of thin Woman's Garment 
had its name from them, Taexrnvv, (z) as we (z) 1d. p. 
read in Athenens : but in that place, a MS Atbe- 622- 
neus, and the MS Epitome both of them in His 
Majeſty's Library, have it Ta, which may 
ſeem the better Reading: though (a) Euſtathi- (e) Ef. 
xs ſeems to have found neither of them in his 4 Prion. 
Copy, but Teezrmvidev, In all probability then 37% 
had the true Zaleucus defign'd to reſtrain the 
Luxury of Apparel, he would rather take notice 
of his next Neighbors, the Tarentines, whom all 
the Locrians knew, than of the Mzlefrians whom 
few of them had ſo much as heard of; and in- 
ſtead of 'Iomgwuanorey, he would fay 'Ilovraggrrivey. 
But the counterfeit Zaleucus, being a Grecian 
- Sophiſt, and knowing that the Mileſian Cloths 
had the greateſt Vogue in the Greek Markets, 

was 
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was ſo as to forbid Them by name, i 
Body of Laws, which he cut out for ah. 
IV. The pretended Preface of Zaleucus, which 
Stobens has deſcribed word for word, begins 
with this Sentence; Every Member of a Common- 
wealth in the firſt place eng bt to believe, there are 
Gods, "Arafaimpres ei 1 xz + KOEMON, x; 
mv is ani Haxiounor x, TAZIN, which will 
know, by looking up to Heaven and the World, and 
confider ing the Beauty and Order there. Now I 
preſume, I have proved already beyond all rea- 
ſonable Exception, that Zaleucus lived ſome 
Generations before Pythagoras's time : and if fo, 
this Preface cannot poſſibly be His; becauſe Py- 
thagoras was the Firſt that uſed the word KOE. 
Mo z to fignifie the WorLD or the Heavens. 
(8) Laert. (b) Phavormns ſays, (they are the words of La- 
2725 ertius) That Pythagoras firſt named the Heavens 
"x KOZMOE, So Plutarch too De Plac. * | 

— 2 (c) Pythagoras firſ# cal'd the whole C 

- 

os Kig. bbe Univerſe KOEMON, from the Order * Lek 

lor. ar he obſerved there. And the very fame words 

le) lar. are in the Philojophical Hiſtory aſcribed to (d) 

= _ Galen. Add to theſe the Scholiaſt on Homer, 

(4) Gol p. (©) who ſays, H , TAZIS, the Order of the 

429. Univerſe was named KOE 1 by Pythagoras 

(2) Schet. and the Anonymous Author of that Philoſo- 

A Lied. 1. pher's Life, Nears, fays he, Iluwnyexs # dvegrey 

V i. KOEMON me&5on7wer. Is it not plain now, 

that the Writer of Z alencus's Laws was younger 

than Pythagoras? ſince he not only cites COZMOE 
in the very ſame ſignification, that Pythagoras 
firſt put upon't ; but ſubjoins too the word 

TAZISE, which we fee here was the very Rea- 

for, why P ythagoras cail'd the World Koko 


*Tis true, in thoſe Yallages of Flurarch and = 
* 
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en, there immediately follows, ©«ais ei ay- | 
Te ire # n, From whence. perhaps, a Man 

of Mr. B's Sagacity and Learning may infer, 

that Thales too, who was a Generation before 
" Pythagoras, and as many ſay, was his Maſter, 
call'd the Univerſe KOZMOS, But ſurely we 
muſt not think Platarch, and the other Author 
ſo very ſtupid, as to contradict themſelves in 
one and the fame Line. We muſt underſtand 
them, tha* Thale ſpoke of the Thing ſignified by 
Kiens, but not that he uſed the Word: he might 

y, * , or & 73 ousnue Y da, or ſome o- 

ther Expreſſion of the ſame import. And be- 
ſides, we are informed by very good Hands, La- 
ertin and Themiſtins ; that Thales writ nothing 
himſelf : fo that if Kizwes had really occur d in 
any Treatiſe aſcribed to him; it had been a 
good Argument that the Treatiſe was ſpurious , 
but none at all, that Pythagoras did not firſt call 
the Univerſe KOM OZ. 

V. In the fame Preface it y follows, 
Qt d mugTH Ids d du, paya, d ThEamwveras 
* ra N TPATALATAILE of AN d e 
wx Megs ervgurG Where inſtead of <auomywar, 
which in this place makes no tolerable Senſe, the 
true reading feems to be axzoyuuiver and then 
the meaning will be, That God is not honour'd 
by @ Wicked Man, - wg =_ the 170 and 
pompons Sacrifices of polluted Perſons, as if be was 
a vile 4 Now this Paragraph alone is ſuf- 
| ficient to detect the Impoſture of theſe pretend- 

ed Laws. Foras I have ſhown above, the true 

Zalencus lived before Draco, who made Laws 

for the Athenians at or before Olymp. xxx : 

but the word TPATQIALA was not coin d, nor the 
thing expreſi d by it _ till Tbeſpi⸗ * 
| \ 2 t 
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the Goat the Prize of his Play, about Olymp. x, 
above I xxx years after Draco. How then came the 
word reed into the Laws of Zalencus, which 
were written above cxx years before Theſpss ? Ido 
not wonder now, that Zaleucus was ſo generally 
believ'd to have all his Laws from Minerva: for 
nothing leſs than a Deity could have foreknown 
the word Tezypdiz, a whole Century and more 
before it came into being. But beſides, that the 
very word was not at all heard of in Zalencus's 
time ; we muſt obſerve too, thar ir's uſed by him 
metaphorically for Su — — Pomp ; 
which is a Senſe that cou 


it 
till a long time after Tbeſpis. Fork Fe Iifancy 


of Tragedy, there was nothing pompous nor 
ſumptuous upon the Stage ; no Scenes, nor Pi- 


Ctures, nor Machines, nor rich Habits for the 
Actors; which, after they were introduced 
there, gave the ſole occaſion to the Metaphor. 
For the firſt Scene was made by Agatharchus for 


(/) Vitruy. ne of e£/chylus's Plays, as, * Vitruvins tells 


Pref. Lib. 
vii. 


us; Frimum Agatharchus Athenis , «ſchy- 
lo docente Tragædiam, ſcenam fecit, & de ea com- 
mentarium reliquit. This Agatharchus was a 
Painter, who learn'd the Art by himſelf with - 
out any Matter; as Olympiodorus fays in his MS. 
Commentary on Plato's 1 Phedo, Texprad ms 12 
adi He⁰νεj,ꝛl 0 At 1G Nera 
, Auge © yexrtus. For it's — i 
ble he means the fame Agatharchus, that made 
Aſchluss Scene for him. And that all the ot 
Ornaments were firſt brought in by «&ſcbylus, 
we have the unanimous Teſti of all Anti- 
quity. Now the firſt Play that «£&/chylus made 


was at Olymp. Lxx, and the laſt at Olymp. xxx ; 


and in what part of this xr years Interval he in- 
vente d 


Pomp 
| ppoſe, if you pleaſe, 
that he invented them at the very firſt Play; and 
that the Metaphor, that makes Tespe ſignifie 
Pomp,came immediately into uſe upon the fight of 
them ; neither of which are at all probable: yet 
even flill it will be above cix years after the time 


of the true Zalencus. 
that I ſhall offer a- 


VL. The laft 
Fur the Laws of Zaleucus, is this, That the 

face of them, which Stobeus has produc'd, 
is written in the Common Dialect, as the old 
Grammarians have calPd it, whereas it ought to 
be in Doric; for That was the Language of the 
Locri ii, as it appears from the Trea- 
tiſe of Timens the Locrian, extant in Plato; and 
from the Epigrams of Noſſzs. I do not know, 
that it has yet been obſerv'd, that this Noſſis 
was a Locrian ; and therefore I ſhall make bold 
to give an Epigram or two of hers, which will 


__ her Country and her Dia- 


aF, ei Y l 73 Ae MiTuAaver, 
Tar Tae uE dg ivavoruer , 
Est, ws Mixum gina, mn Adkecot 
Tx rer Jozs, r. & of Tre Nüche 188. 
o this Epigram is to be read, which is faulty in 
Berkelius's Notes upon St z and the mean- 
ing ol it is, that Naſſis addreſſes herſelf to a Tra- 
veller, and defiges him, if ever he go to MAity- 
lene, where Sappho was born, to fay, That a 
Locrian Woman writ Poems like hers, and that 
her name was Noſſs. Las is the Accuſative 
Doric and £olic for is, i. e. acres, And 
that this is the true ſenſe of it, will be further 
6 et rv _ 
a 2 j 
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lit d before, where ſhe celebrates the Locyians 
her Countrymen. 
Brea Bętrri dvdeis ap aivouogur j, apwy, 
De operas Aan fd f UT" WK uA OV * 
"Oy aH dartd rr, Fear d dv NOTES * 
Ov οονναοοντν ö N is Ie. 
The Import of which is, That the Locrians had 
obtain'd a Victory over the Brutians their Neigh- 
bors; and had hung up in the Temples of the 
Gods thoſe Shields they had taken ; which now 
did not defire to return to thoſe Cowards that 
wore them before. And by this we may have 
ſome Diſcovery of Noſſs's Age, which hitherto 
has been thought uncertain ; for the Bi or 
Bein, whom ſhe ſpeaks of , here, were not 
form d into a Body, nor calf'd by that Name, 
(s) Die. (g] till Olymp. cvs, 1. in Diomſius the Younger's 
418. time. She cannct therefore be more ancient 
_" "Hh ?- than Chap. cn 15 but that ſhe was a nk young: 
is @T,1Splai (b) Epigram upon t 
— 4 of Rhintho the Tarentine, or as ſhe calls him, the 
(b) Anchel. Sracuſian her Contemporary, who lived in the 
72 time of (i) the firſt Ptolemee, about Ol. cxrv. 
Pivs, Her Mother's name was Thenuphilis the Daugh- 
ter of Cleocha; as anotherEpigram of her*s taught 
me, yet unpubliſh'd: 
"Hes Tryuitron, Aantiviov & N wards 
Ilena Aaxg segroduy rimwuare u fc, 
ait buycomvey . T5 TU Er FU; Aus 
Nocoi ebe upgarsy Oxupiars a KAsα. | 
In the MS it is ©wpians. And we may obſerve, 
that even this too confirms it, that ſhe was a 
Locrian ; becauſe ſhe ſ of Aae: for the 
famous Temple of Jun Lacinia was not far 
from Locri, in the Neighborhood of Crotona. 
She had a Daughter call d Melinns, ay 
M 
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MS Epigram ſeems to ſhew; though it's poſſible, 
ſhe may mean there another's Daughter, and not 
her Own; however it deſerves to be put here, 
for its ſingular : 

AuTougnime THTETE id" as dearly N Tegowmy 

"Aus Ne weonnryes MD 

"Ns img da f Th dure u TIT WH * 

H AR dv, oxxa MN NAU, D Tow. 
Aunuwume, that is, Melinna ber ſelf, not her 
Picture; tis ſo exactly like her: fo d,, au- 
TReASue, In the MS it's « , but the true 


Dialect, which 
Aoxerxy Ac“, in (E) Atheneus 
to be the Doric. 
M3 Ses hc au” inert Tei x; j xfivos, dvi 
MJ} «a xor wee Totuoys Hai us Thu Nirdtegy. 


proves (4) & ben 
p. 697. 


Ades g vd mi gas, M Tas weil & d toveys ; 


So this Paſſage ought to be read, and the Verſi- 
2 _ 
Ne prodas me, obſecro: prius quam lle veniat, ſurge. 
N Ut ſur- 
gere velit, priuſquam Vir domum redeat & ipſum 
And tis now a what rea- 
ſon Atben æus had to call the Locrian Songs d: 
and we cannot doubt but he means the Locrians ). chew. 
of Italy; if we conſider () what account he gives 2. 516. 
6 And now to bring 
a 3 thi 
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this Argument to a concluſion : fince it evidently 
ap that the Locrian Language was Doric; 
without all queſtion the Laws of that City were 
written in that Dialect, as certainly as Solon's 
Laws at Athens were written in Artic. Theſe 
of Zaleucss therefore are commentitious, becauſe 
they are not in Doric. Unleſs Mr. B. will be as 
zealous for his King Zaleucus, as he is for bis 
Prince Phalaris; and contend that the King's 
Laws were tranſdialetted, as well as the Prince's 
Epiſtles. 

I. This Metaphor of Tee for Solemnity and 
Pomp invites me to ſtep out of my way a little, 
and to conſider the Laws aſcribed to Charondas; 
for we have there too the very fame Metaphor. 


in) Diadorus ſpeaks prolixly of theſe Laws, and 


the Proœmia of them are recorded in (x) Stobeus; 
where among others we have this, That a man 
who is a Slave to Riches ought to be deſpiſed, as 
one of a mean Spirit, & nalarauiiucs e m- 
8 , A Bis TPATQOIAOTMENOT, ſince 
he's ſmitten ſo much with Wealth, and a ſumptuous 
and Life. This, as I 'obſerv'd already, 
is the very ſame figure of Speech with that in 
Zaleucus, and is borrow'd from the coſtly and 
gawdy Ornaments of the Stage. Now the Laws 
of the Thurians were made at Olymp. uxxxv, 
which was the time whenthat Colony was plant- 
ed: but hardly think, that this Metaphor of 
Texyvdia for Maznificence and Pomp was ſo 
early in uſe, as Olymp. Lxxxrv. At that time 
»£ſchylus was newly dead, Sopbocles was in his 
Prime at iv years cf Age. and Euripides had juſt 
enter'd upon ti Proevirice i Tragedy, Now 
the laſt of the® Foers was ſu ir from giving oc- 
caſion to this Metaphor by tic rich — 
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of his Scenes and Actors, that he was noted for 
2 as introducing his He- 
roes in mere Rags. So A ciylus accuſes him in 
(9) Ariſtopbanes $ Rang; (o) Avift. 
Q v x, paxioopptifady. ; 
And the Comedian himſelf in another (p) of (p) 4d. 4- 
his Plays moſt pleaſantly rallies him upon the e p. 
ſame account; and reckons up Five of his ſhabby 279, 280. 
that gave names to as many of his Tra- 
gedies, Oenens, Phenix, Philoctetes, Bellerophon- 
tes, Telepbus. *Tis true, it a from this 
very ridiculing of Euripides, that the other Tra- 
gedians were not guilty of the fame fault of bring- 
ing Beggars upon the Stage : but however even 


2 that They introduc'd were not clad 
very 


gorgeouſly, as to make Tragedy become 
a Metaphor for Sumptuouſneſs. For Money was 
at that time a ſcarce Commodity in Greece, eſpe- 
cially () at Athens, and the people were frugal ; 2 
ſo that they had not much to lay out upon Or- l v. v. 
naments for the Stage; nor much inclination, 
had they had it. Nay we are ſure, that for a 
hundred years after the beginning of the Thurian 
Government, the Expenſe and Furniture of Tra- 
gedy was very moderate: for Demoſtbenes in his 


Action againſt Midias, (r) which was made O- () Dioy/. 
_ Iymp. cvn, 4, has inſorm d us, that the Charge — Y 


of a Tragic Chorus was Much LESS than that of 
the Chorus of Muſicians, which uſually performꝰd 
too at the ſame Feſtivals of Bacchus. Taye, 
(N fays he, ui more ir ing 3 Audra . 
Ard ed. r 7470 75 dvdaous zune & ens 
TAG mr D, due dywoei . i. e. Midias 
was once the Furniſher of a Tragic Chorus; but J, 
of a Chorus of Muſicians : and there's no body but 
Exows that the Expenſe of this is uc GREATER 


Aa4 than 


p. — 
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| than the Charge of that. And yet the Coſt even 
of a Muſic Chorus was no very matter; as 
we gather from this, that benes alone bore 
it all, and voluntarily too. *Tis true, he mag- 
nifies it as much as he can, and queſtions whether 
(:) Sid. he ſhould call it (:) Generoſity or Madneſs in him- 
. 336. ſelf, to undertake an Expenſe above his Eſtate 
| and Condition : but we ought to receive this as 
a Caſt of his Rhetoric ; for to be ſure, he would 
never undo himſelf, by taking an Office, which 
no body forc'd upon him. But another Orator, 
Lyſſas, a little ancienter than he, has given us a 
punctual account of the ſeveral Expenſes of the 
e Hf, Stage. (u When Theopompus, fays he, was 
in Aren, Archon (Olymp. xcn. 2.) I was Furniſher to a 
3 Tragic Chorus, and I laid out xxx Minæ. After- 
joy whe. I got the Vito with the Chorus of _ 
and it coſt me xx Minz. When Glaucippus w 
Archon (Olymp. xcn, 3.) I laid one vin Mine 
upon the Pyrrhichiſts. Again I wor the i/ittory 
with the Chorus of Men, and with that and the 


charge of the Tripus, 1 expended L Mina. And 
when Diocles was Archon (Olymp. xc, 4.) 1! 
laid out upon the Cyclian Chorus 111 Minz. 

terwards, when Alexias was Archon (Olymp. 
vm, 4) I furniſpd a Chorus of Boys, and it coſt 
me above xv Minz. And when Euclides was Ar- 
chon (Olymp. xc, 2.) I was at the charge of xv: 
Minz pon the Comedians, and of vn upon the 
young Pyrrichiſts. Now an Attic Mina being 
equivalent to three Pounds of Engliſh Money, 
it is plain from this Paſſage of Lyſ#as, that the 
whole charge of a Tragic Chorus did but then 
amount to xc Pounds Sterling. By the way, I 
(ﬆ) P. 5+ ſhall corrett a fault in the Orator Iſæus. (x) 
o 28 r- 


Metro 
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zer, Trag 3 & Tvppeirar ̈ . Correct 
it, rar ihre Tea yi, g Tvggryatls . 
This man, fays he, being to furniſh out Cboru. 
at the Feſtivals of Bacchus, did it ſo meanly ; that 
in the Tragic Chorus he came but the fourth, and 
in the Pyrrichiſts be was laſt of all. And now I 
refer it to the Reader, whether conſidering this 
true account of the ſmall charge ofa Tragic Cho- 
rus, even in Lyſias and Demoſtbenes's time, he 
can think it probable, that at the Lxxxivth O- 
piad the Tragic Ornaments were fo famous 
their Richneſs, as to give Riſe to the Meta- 
phor of Teayodie for Sumptuouſneſs: eſpecially 
in Italy, where perhaps at that time no Trage- 
dy had ever been ated. I muſt own, it ſeems to 
me a very unlikely thing, that this Metaphor 
ſhould fo quickly obtain even in common Con- 
verſation; much leſs be admitted into a Body of 
Laws, where the Language ought to be plain 
and proper; and where any Metaphor at all 
makes but a very bad Figure, eſpecially a new 
one, as this muſt needs be then, which 
could not be underftood at firſt hearing by ane 
half of the Citizens. Tis true, when Tragedy : 
was from Athens into the Courts of ö 
Princes, the Splendor of the Tragic Chorus was Y 
exceedingly magnificent ; as at Alexandria and * 
Rome, & c. which gave occaſion to that Complaint ! 
of Horace s, That the Show of Plays was ſo very 
gawdy, that few minded the Words of them. 
Tuanto cum ſtrepitu ludi ſpectantur, & artes 
Divitiæque peregrine: quibus oblitus Actor 
Cum ſtetit in ſcena, concurrit dextera leve. 
Dixit adbuc aliquid ? nil ſane. quid placet ergo? 
Lana T arentino violas imitata veneno. 
And in another place he ſays, the Tragic Actor 
was, 8 * | . Mali 


Her. Ep: 
ii, 1. 
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Id. in Arte Regali conſpeFus in Auro nuper & Oſtro. 
Foes. »Tis no wonder therefore, that in thoſe Ages 
Teayod\z might be uſed metaphorically to figni- 
fie Riches and Splendor; and fo Philo and Lucian, 
and ſome others uſe it : but I de not find any ex- 
ample of it within a whole Century of the Date 

of Charondas's Laws. 
II. But this Objection will be much more 
conſiderable, if Charondas really lived before the 
Original of the Thurian Government, and even 
before ¶ ſchylus himſelf the firſt Inventor of Tra- 
gic Ornaments : for it will then be of equal 
force againſt Charoydas's Laws, as againſt thoſe 
Oe Of Zalencus. Theodoret tells us, (y) That Cha- 
Aer . Tondas is ſaid to have been the firſt Lam. maler of 
Grec.Serm. Italy and Sicily. And if this be true, he muſt 
9. be Senior to Zaleucus himſelf, and before the ve- 
ry name of Tragedy; much more before the uſe 
of this Metaphor taken from it. Or if we allow 
(z) In 4- of Their reekoning, (z) that make Charondas the 
Here. Pol. Scholar of Zalencws ; it's more than enough to 
"2 12- our preſent purpole : for they ſuppoſed his Ma- 
ſter Zaleucus to have been Contemporary with 
Lycurgus the Spartan: by which account they 
muſt place Charondas ccc years before Theſpis. 
Nay even according to Euſebius, Zaleucus's Laws 
bear Date above cc years before the Founding of 
Tburii; and above c before the Original of Tra- 
gedy. But we have a better Authority than 
theſe: I mean Heraclides in his Book of Govern- 
(s) Rs ments; who informs us, (a) That the Rhegians 
clid. de Pe- of Italy were govern'd by an Ariſtocracy ; for athou- 
lit. Ni= ſand men, choſen out according to their Eſtates, ma- 
rs *7- nag'd every thing : and their Laws were thoſe of 
$97? 795 Charondas the Catanian : bat Anaxilas the Meſ- 
ſanian, made bianſelf Tyrant there, Which ac- 
| count 
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count is confirmed in the main by Ariſtatle, when 
he ſays, () The Oligarchy of Rhegium was chang'd (5) it. 
into a Dram by Anaxilas. I conceive Pol. v, 1. 
Heraclides has very plainly afferted, that Charon- 
das's Laws were before the time of Anaxi- 
las: but we are ſure (c) this Anaxilas died at (g) See 
Ol. txxvx, 1. after he had reigned at Rhegium and here Se. 
Meſſana XVII years at the leaſt, which com- iv. 
mence from Olymp. Ixu, 3. Now the firſt Vi- 
ctory, that ¶Æ ſchylu won at the Stage, was at 
Olymp. zun, 3. and we 
becauſe he never got the Prize till then, that he rund. 
had not invented Scenes and Machins and the o- 
ther Ornaments before. If Charondars Laws 
2 
ilas uſurp d the Government; yet they 


ion, 

of Government had been a good while in Rhegi- 
um, before Anaxilas ſubverted it: for the Cay 
had been built then cc years; and the very ac 
count in Heraclides clearly implies, that the A- 
| was of ſome Continuance. 

III. And if this be allow'd, we may ſafely in- 
fer, that Charondas was no THuRIAN ; as ſome 
of the later Authors call him, 00 Valerius Max- (+) Val 
zmus, and () Themiſtms, and 
dorus, where ſpeaking of the fi 


rondas, J dev i mar, the beſt and wiſeſt of 5 Obel 
the Citizens, to draw up a Body of Laws for Xogdok. 
them. For ſince he made Laws a conſiderable (8) Died 

time before Anaxilas's Tyranny, Olymp Lxx1, he 7 
could hardly be alive ſtill at ThurzzOl MP.LYXXIV, 
which was 1 years after. And i 2 
not one of the old Writers, that I know of, 
2 | 0 


may fairly ſuppoſe, (4) Marm. 


ty Tburii, he fays, Cg) the Thurians choſe Cha. l K. 
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who either ſays he was a Tharian,or that he made 
(6) Plato Laws for the Thurians, Plato tells us, ( That 
Polit. x. Italy and Sicily profited by the Laws of Charondas, 
Hang h hut the Cities he does not name. We muſt 
24% learn thoſe of his Scholar Ariſtotle, who expreſſes 
himſelf more particularly, That Charondas the 
Catanian, gave Laws to his own City and the 6 
tber Chalcidic Cities in Italy and Sicily. Now 
(:) See the Chalkidic Towns in Sicily were (i) Zancle, 
_— ad Naxos, Leontini, Catana, Eubæa, Ahle, Hime- 
an re, Calipolis: in Italy there was Rbegium ; and 
if any other I know not. But that neither Thu- 
ri nor Sybaris before it, 1 15 a Chalcidic Colony, 
is moſt certain. Heraclides therefore agrees with 
his Maſter Ariſtotle; where he tells us, as we 
have cited before, That Charondas was 4 Cata- 
nian, and Lamgiver tothe Rhegians. Now what 
could be the reaſon of this difference between all 
the Old and ſome of the Later Writers; but 
that in the inter val of time between them, which 
was about ccc years, theſe Laws 
of Charondascame abroad, as directed to the Thu- 
rians, and calling him a Therian? But we fee 
the true Laws of Chagondas, which Ariſtotle and 


was ever heard of. But in the next place, 

if I prove, that neither Himſelf, nor his Laws 
were received by the Tharians : then I humbly 
conceive, that Copy of them which Diodorus u- 

ſed, will be allowed to have been a Cheat 

HL If we will take Athen.eus's word, (I) ZA- ¶ Alen 
LEUcus was Law-giver to the Thurians : though ?. 508. 
a little before, ( he had quoted a Law of his to ( 14 f. 


ppears Scymnus 
; aſſigns this for one of the Cauſes of their 
Ruin, that they did not adhere to them: 
(n) Ahr 8 are re Tois vb, *T1 (n) Scym- 
Tois Ty ZaAi⁰ν⁰.⅛ Taxis Is VTSAGN. nus Chius, 
And that the Tburians at their firſt Plantation 315. 
received them again, though they refined and 
multiplied them even to exceſs, we may gather 
from Ephorus ; (o) who ſpeaking of Zalencus's (e) 5rrobe, 
Laws, which he made for the Locrians, and f 260. 
commending them for their Simplicity, But the 
Thurians, ſays he, afterwards vine 'at exa8- 
neſs in every thing, grew more famous by it, but 
were worſe govern'd. For the faireſt Expoſition 
of this Paſlage ſeems to be this, That the Thu- 
rians had once the Laws of Zalexcus, which af- 
terwards they refined upon. And if we conſider 
thoſe Paſſages of Athenens and Scymuns, it may 
paſs too for the Trueſt. IV. Bur 
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IV. But however, whether Zalencus's Laws 
were recei d or not by the Thurians ; thoſe of 
Charondas we may juſtly believe were not, by the 
accounts we have of both His and Theirs. 
(p) Srobk. There's a large (p) Fragment of Theopbraſ#ns's 
Serm. 48. (I ſuppoſe, out of his Tracts about Laws) which 
gives e 9 Laws 
Oj 3 concerning Buying ing (4) The Buyer 
22 was to give Earneſt to the Seller preſently, and a 
S piece of Meney to Three of the next Neighbours, 
that they might remember and bear 
(r) E, rde Oveloy + witneſs of the Bargain: (r) and 
6 dppabare <Raxm- then the ſame Day be was to pay the 
— rl 5 rin du. whole 7h 1 to pay 
12 x it, () be loſs bu Earneſs. And i 
SD ZIG 3 1 the Seller did not ſtand to bus 4 
8 ain, (t) he hoſt as much Money as 
P .. EAI der ay . the Thing was ſold for : which, ſays 
S, ; Sg . Theophraſtus, was a very unequal 
* penalty; that the Buyer (hould for- 
| feit rhe Earneſt only, and the Sel- 
ler the whole Price : the one being 
fo much more than the other. But 
(s) Xagordes H Ha- (A) Charondas and Plato, ſays he, 
Te , went another way to work; for they 
av zu mwvoy, n 3) (nat, That all Buying and Selling 
al, eur 3 airy ſhall be with ready Payment : and 
iD Tis adzias. Yap an OD Rs 
own peril. The Law ſhall giue bim 
no remedy if be's cheated; for by Truſting be 
brought the Cheat upon bimſelf. Now that Theo- 
aſtus r this truly of Plato, it 
from Plato himſelf in the xz Book of his Laws; 
where this very Order about Buying and Selling 
is ſtill extant, We may fairly ſuppoſe 
that Theophr aſtus is as exact in what he ſays of 
Charondss. 
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Charondas. And I conceive it's as plain here, 
that Charondas's Laws were different from the 
Thurians; as that Ready Payment is different 
from Giving Earneſt and being Truſted. The 
Paſſage of Theophraſtus is both faulty in the O- 
riginal, and miſtaken by the Interpreter; but 
the Reader may eafily ſee, how it ought to be 
corrected and tranflated, by the places I have 
cited in the 

V. We have very good Evidence, that the 

Form of Government which Charondas's Laws 
were adapted to, was an Ariſtocracy or Oligar- 
chy. (x) Many of thoſe Lam. givers, ſays Ari- 
fotie, that lefen to o eſtabliſh Ariſtocracies, miſtake 13. 
themſelves. Then he reckons up Five Artifices, | 
by which they ip aſe upon the People: and to 
One of them he adus, me es Tois Xagwrele v6- 
ers, AS it à in the Laws of Charondas: and he 
concludes the whole with this, Tadra up iA 
* ogioud]e Mg VOL BuAes, Theſe are Oligarchi- 
cal Artifice: in making of Laws. This paſſage is 
a moſt plain in timation of what I aſſerted above: 
but Heraclides ſays it down right in his Account 
of the Rhegians, () who formed — 4 ſays (5) Hers 
he, into an Ariſtocracy, being d by Xi, clid. de Po- 
a Thouſand of the wealthieſt Citizens, and uſing A 
the Laws of Charondas. Add the other places 
of Ariſtotle, where he ſays, (z) The Rhegian (=) 4ifor. 
Government was changed from an Oligarchy to a Ty- ** 12 
ram by Anaxilas ; 3 (a) that the Thurian (=) id. 
G was inagyguige a fort of Oligar.. ": 7 
and then I ſuppoſe this Point will be ſuffi. 
clently prov'd. But Diadorus from the Copy of 
Charondzs which he uſed, repreſents the Con- 
ſtitution to be a Democracy : as when he fays, 


(b) A man that propoſed a New Law, muſt have (5) Died. 
4 Rope P. 32. 
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Rope about his Neck, till 5 AHMOZ the prope 


6.) P. 83. determined for or againſt ir: and again, (c) That 


a Woman without any Fortune, z9Tipu}u 6&5 # H. 


(s) Þ. 84. MON, appealed to the peoPLE, (d) and the prople 


5 3 AHMOT voted to make 4 nem Law for ber : 


(f) P. 78. theſe his expreſs 


27 12. 


(5) Died 


p. 79. 


will appear very 


(i\ eie near, dwuey, **. (i) Demoſthenes con- 


OEZI the MULTITUDE to alter a Law: add to 
Declaration, that (f) tbe Thu- 
rians form d Noxirwue AHMOKPATIKON 2 De- 
mocratical Government ; and then I ſuppoſe it 
probable, That Diodorss's Co- 
py of Charondars Laws was not the fame with 
that of Ar iſtotle and Heraclides. 

VI. Charondas, (g) ſays Ariſtotle, bad d i- 
Nov not hing pec aliar in bis Laws, except One. On 


the en Diodoras tells us from His Copy, 
(h) That be had max idte, many things peculiar ; 


and reckons half a ſcore of them : and yet that 
Single thing obſerv'd by Ariſtotle does not ap- 
among them. Does not this look as if the 
ws they ſpeak of were quite different? This 
is One ſhrewd ſuſpicion, that Diodoras's Copy 
was not genuine. But let us conſider the Phi- 


loſopher's words, Xagards iJv0v wp de , ga- 


as M N VEYAOMAPTTPON * Tear 3 imines 
Tl ENIEKEYIN, So the paſſage is read in the 


common Editions, and the Interpreter tranſlates 


it, Primus his de-rebus accurate conſideravit: 
which is quite beſide the Senſe of the Author, 
There are two Faults in the Greek, that muſt 
firſt be corrected, before we can come at the 
right meaning, Firſt for green we muſt 
read Lwwhpuegwear : becauſe Nxnis joined with the 
Name of the Things, and not of the Perſons; as 
Man ade, , 6eaws, &c. not A d- 


t 


—— 
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tra Energum: Tae Jingee # Suwdruagoedr, (E) T (4) p. 
fem, The Juve u raviter,. 4 * 
again, (I) H 4whuafſecr A 016. Tis a(t) Þ. 52. 
fault therefore in the ſame Orator, where we 
read (m) T A Ju Jixnr xo; and in (m) P. 38. 
Pollux (n) Kan  4wdv haſſugesſon Vun, 3 & (e) Polls 
HhoxiLacn xd]apag]ten wi); we muſt correct vai, & 
it, S u Judpagvecr: as the excellent 
MS. of the late Learned Iſauc Voſſim has it. The 
other fault in Arifotle is Emoxebis ; the true E- 
mendation of which is Emo«nbs, which ſig: ĩ ic 
an Action at Law againſt Falſe Witneſſes. For 
if a man was caſt in a Trial by falſe Teſtimony, 
he might enter his Plea to have another Trial to 
prove the Witneſſes perjur d. Charond4 there- 
fore, according to Ariſtotle, firſt ordain'd this 
Eau: and if we could know the firſt Date 
of it, we might then arrive at the true Age of 
Charondas, The Athenian Orators often men- 
tion this 'Emoxmiis as a Law in force at Athen:; 
ſo Demoſthenes, Iſæus, (o, Lyfias, and out of (41 Zofe 
them the Lexicographets, Pollux, Har pocrat ion, c. Pan. las- 
Snidas, Etymolag. Bat whether it was one of ven. 
Solon s Laws, or at what time made after his 
Death, I am not able to teil. But there's a 
probability, that it was made before the Found- 
ing of Tburii, rather than after. For Ly/#as, and 
who in his youth was one of that Colony that 
founded Thurii, ſpeaks we ſee of this Exile, 
and without any hint, that it was a New Law. 
And He return'd from Tharii to Athens at Ol. 
xc, 1. Take the Middle therefore between 
the Inſtitution of Solon's Laws Olymp xcv1, 3. 
and the Pleadings of Hi,; and it will tall up- 
on Olymp. xx, 2. which is i years before 
the founding of Tburii. 3 8 odes are there, 

ebs: 
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that the 'Emoxn:us was enacted at Athens before 
Tharii was founded; and conſequently that Cha- 
rondas the firſt Author of the "Ezioxrbis was 
more ancient than that Colony; and by conſe- 
quence that the Copy of his Laws, which Dio- 


dor uſed, was ſuppoſititious. 

VII The Caſe of Charondas in Stobew is 
the very Reverſe of Zalencus's: for he has made 
Zaleucus write his Laws in the Common Dia- 
let, who as a Locrian ought to have uſed the 
Doric; and he has introduced Charondas in the 
Doric Dialect, who either as a Catanian or a 
Thurian would more probably have uſed another. 
For Cataua and the other Cities, that Ariſtorle 
fays he gave Laws to, were Chalcidic that is, 
Tonic Colonies: and the Thurians, whoſe Law- 
giver he was according to Diodorus, were a mix- 
ture indeed of ſeveral Nations, but principally 
Attic. (p) Diodorns fays, That Lampon and 
Xenocritus , both of Athens , were Knami the 
Founder, of Thurii : and that when the Sybarites 
ſent to Sparta and Athens to deſire a Colony, 
the Satans refuſed them; but the Athenians 
undertock it, giving leave to any of the Pelo- 
pornefians to ſhare with them if they pleaſed. 
% Flutarch alſo aſcribes the Colony to the 
Athenians ; (r) and names one Hiero an Atbeni- 
an for the Founder. ( Dionyſius Halicarn. attri- 
butzs it to the Athenians and the reſt of Greece; 
making the 4b2niars to be the Principal. Tis 
true indeed, (t) Scymnns Chins makes Tburii a 
Colony of the .4ch.cans ; but this can hardly be 
true, unleis we underſtand it of Sybhars, which 
was afterwards called Tburii: for That indeed 
was an Achæan Colony. {#) Digdorus adds, 
That at Olymp. Linn, 3. Ten years after oo 
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firſt Sertlemerſt , the 7hurianus debated whoſe 
Colony they were, and who ſhould be calFd 
their Founder. The Athenians claim'd it, be. 
cauſe (x) the greateſ# Number of Inhabitants (xz) Nad- 
came from Athens: but thoſe of Pelopoimeſus op- cus dif 
pos'd it, becauſe mam came from thence too. wess. 
At laſt they agreed to ſend to Delphi, that the 
Oracle might determine the Point; and they 
were anſwer d, That Apollo himſelf was to be 
counted their Founder : and fo the matter end- 
ed, no Nation ing to that Honour. But 
however, that the Athenians had the greateſt 
Party and ſtrongeſt Intereſt there, appears doubly; 
both (5) ) becauſe in the Athenian Invaſion H, 3) Thu: 
Sicily, the Thurians adhered to the Athenians 2 — 
againſt the Sicilian and Spartans; and becauſe 
the (z) 7harian Money had a Pallas s Head with (x) Goltz;- 
a Helmet, exactly like the Attic. I am not ig * 
norant, that after the Defeat of the Athenians 
in Sicily, Ol. xci, 4. the Thurians too among 
the reſt of their Confederates, deſerted them; 
(a) and ccc Athenians were baniſhed from the (=) Bions/. 
Colony. But the Laws of Charondas, as Diodo- & Plu- 
rus relates, were made upon the firlt Eſtabliſh. 7 v. 
ment there, above xxx Tears before that Over- 2 
throw : and I leave it to the Reader's Judgment, 
if at that time the great Number and Power of 
the Atbenians at Thurii do not make it more pro- 
bable, That their Laws, if then made, would have 
been in the Attie Dialect rather than the Doric. 

VIII. There's a very odd Paſſage in Stepha- 
aus Eyxant ius; (b) Am © Keavis Nagardas, 6 (6) 5: —_ 

Naam F ow Aν⁰⁰dpͥ vH Of Catana was ® Kal. 
Charondas, that celebrated Lawgi ver at Athens : 
and another in Suidas more odd than that; No- 
uoTas mig Anais mgaTY tyire]9 Apgncor, x; 

Bb 2 No. 
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re Lias, % 7 Wr Oaaiig, x; 7 rer Ab- 
, The Lawgivers to the Athenians were 
r/# Draco, then Solon, then Thales, and then 
Æſchylus. What ſhall we fay to theſe Paſlages ? 
we muſt own there were many NoweS+7e: Makers 
of Laws at Athens after Solox's time; but yet I 
can hardly believe, that Charondas, and Thales, 
and AÆſchylus are to be reckon'd of that number. 
As for Suidas, | am perſuaded, that for Ann, 
the true Reading is Za e: ſo that putting 
a full ſtop 22 as it is in the Pata · 
graph ruſt before, the meaning of Sxzdas will be 
thus: Lawoivers. The firſt was Draco at A- 
thens ; after him Solon, after him Thales, after 
dim Zaleucus Where be does not aſſert, that 
Thales and Z alencus were Athenian Lawgivers ; 
but only their Laws were more recent 
than Draco's and Solon's, We have ſeen already 


“ from Ariffotle , (c) how ſome maintain d that 


10 P. 


Zaleucus was Thales Scholar; meaning Thales 
the Cretan, who was almoſt ccc Years before So- 
hs time: but Snidas, or his Author, confound- 
ing Thales the Cretan with the Philoſopher 
Thales the Mileſian, has by conſequence put him 
after Solon. This perhaps may be no unlikely 
account of the Paſſage of Suidas : but the other 
of Stephanus is very hard to make out. For e- 
ven Plato and Ariſtotle forbid us to allow of the 
Vulgar Reading, Ev Adivyor; for of 
this © barondas, (d) they make him wegiver in 
ſome Towns of Sicily and ahh; but fay not one 
word of his Laws at Athens. Add to this, that 
Adergei, which all the Editions and MSS. ſeem 
to agree in, is not Greek: for they ever ſay, 
Ave! without the Præpoſition; as =_ will 
find, who pleaſe to examin it. Lheſe —_ 
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an to — . Conjecture; that Hermolaus 
Epitomizer of Stephanus, or ſome of his Co- 
piers, miſtook, and put & Adio for Lui. 
And yet = ide alle fide, that Charondas's 
Laws were famous at leaſt, if not in force, at 
Athens, we have a good Authority, (e) — Athen. 
pus in his Treatiſe Of Lawgivers; u ho informs ds, fre 9. 
That Charondas's Laws uſed to be ſung at Athens 2 i, 
over 4 glaſs of Wine, Hieber Avirynay os — N "melee 
ra may” J For the very Title of the Bcok Now2+- 
ſhews, that NOMOI here do not ſignify Songs and *- 
Tunes , as 'Oxuprre your, Magovs rh, but really 
Laws. Now Ariſtotle puts a Problem, (f) Why (f) 4: 
are Tunes called Nis? The an Is it, le- g. * 
cauſe before the uſe of Letters, men suxo their Laws, 
that they might not forget them? as the cuſtomcon- 
tinuss get among the Agathyrſi. Which Paſſage I 
think will go a great way towards putt ing an 
end to our debate about Charondas. For it Laus 
werg ſung before the knowledge of Lecter s, as i- 
riſtotle ſays; and if Charondas's Laws were /ang 
at Athens, as Fermippus fays : then the conſe 
228 fair and natural; that they were 
ſung at Athens, before the Date of Solon's 
or Dracs's Laws, which were written upon 
wooden Tables, and fixed upfor the public view. 
And by this account Charondas's Laws muſt be 
ſung cc years before the very naming of Tburii. 
Beſides this, we may juſtly infer, that his Laws 
were written in ſome ſort of Verſe, or tunable 
Meaſure : for otherwiſe how they ſhould be ſung 
over Wine, I do not underſtand. And to con- 
firm us in this ſuſpicion, there's a paſſage in ra- 
bo, of which his Learned Commentator has faid 


nothing; bus Rag 9s View i; all be plain and (2) nice 


caſſe. (g) The . v 539 
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he, uſe the Laws of Charondas, aig ugyor x, Net 
and appoint ſon to be therr Law-SniGeR, 
who ig among Them the Declarer of the Laws, as 
the Lawyers are among the Romans. Now how 
comes it to paſs, thas Charondas's Laws required 
a Law-Singer NOMQNAOE, a Word and Office ne- 
ver heard of but in this paſſage of Strabo? Un- 
lefs there were ſomething peculiar in them, that 
whereas other Laws were in Proſe, They were 
in Verſe, and to be ſung by the People. Togive 
an inftance, how they might be ſung at Azbens ; 
One of the Laws of Charondas, (h as Diodorus 
ſays , was Nee I Kaxopraias ow avoiding Il 
Company: Now the Arbenians had a Scolion of 
Catch which they uſed to ſing =p" eivov over a 
glaſs of Wine: (() 

Ace zu xbzov, & rage, LD rug a3 35 place” 
Tar Sera: d” amy, yes in Searay exlyn yas. 
The Meaſure of it is neglected in the vulgar A- 
thenzus, but it's like that in Alc. and Ho- 

„ 
- Nu lam, Vare, facra vite prius ſever arborem, 
Mut aac gurewuons Teng Ard eco 
= if inſtead of 4dwire a3z9v, one ſhould ay 
us 
Xa your, & range, da TH; dg plan” 
he would have the very Law, that Dioderns 
ſpeaks of, About evil Converſation. But we have 
One of his Laws really extant in Verſe, though 
not of Charondas's own making, but of one of 
the Comic Poets: 
(k) Tov voywot'Thw pan Xagurdzy fs mv 
 NowoSrary maT” and x Tau} Aku 
O mov au7y unTgviay £7Hoxwr, 
Mir ede, prime were imo AG a 
Tie oz Tis m. ws £76400% Tov etxey 
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_Keant and ve, mmaaucuw C0. 
Er bi f, ono, ues T3 rei, 
Near KaTSTHUTDY * 6T UH STETUAS, 
Mavixov mo e Sivricns AaCey 1. 
So theſe Jambics are to be read in Diodorus. In 
the common Editions the two firſt Verſes are 
taken for Proſe, and ſuppoſed to be Diodoras's 
words, not the Poets But it's now evident, 
that they belong to the reſt, and I have only 
chang'd rad into 77 for the ſake of the Mea- 
fure. Even the great I) Grotius was in the (0) Gree: 
common miſtake, and believ'd them to be Proſe ; 2 — 
and upon that account, he alter d the vath C, g. 
Verſe thus, 919. 
"Err" iminy 66 10 N TgeTIeSy Yinuas, las; 
becauſe, I ſuppoſe, he could not apprehend 
what ensi belong'd to: but now it's plain, that 
it refers to Charondas. In the laſt Verſe both 
the Editors of Diodorus, and Grot im too, ad- 
mit of the vulgar reading, ige Muri, rhe 
| ſecond Experiment: but at that rate, it is not 
true Greek; for x5 here will not bear a Ge- 
nitive Caſe. I have corrected it therefore, i- 
e hure, the Experiment of a ſecond IWi/e. 
Well; if it appear probable from theſe ſeveral 
Particulars, that Charondas's Laws were drawn 
up in ſome kind of Verſe or Meaſure fit to be 
ſung : we need no other proof to detect the Im- 
poſture of Stob ess Writer. For all the Frag- 
ments that are produced there, are fat and 
down-right Profe, without the lealt mags of 
poetical Meaſure. For example, this very Law, 
which we have now cited from the Comic Poet, 
is thus expreſs d in Stobeus. (. O wnrguier fn. (m) Stab. 
64608 wy debt s ANA se tw, dr a Serra. 
eualat Nagios, He that marries 8 ſecond Wife li. 
Bb 4 te 
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to be Stepmot ber to bis Children, let bim be dif. 
grac'd, as being the Author of by own Diſquiet. 
This Law the Writer might meeg with in the 


Poet cited above, or ſome other Author now 


loſt ; and therefore he inſerted it into his Colle- 
tion, to make the Cheat paſs the more eaſily. 
But I appeal to thoſe that are skilFd in the anci- 
ent Poetry; if there be any Muſical Meaſure of 
any fort whatſoever in the words that he has given 
us. He ſeems to have heard too, that Charondas's 
Laws were uſed to be ſung, as we have ſhewn 
from Hermippus and Strabo; he concludes there- 
fore with this. Nessdam 5 5 rou@, Nen u 7a 
Sri Tis vi d u,, ty & Tails fograis 2 
Ti; Tiaras Mjuv @ d Geycton 6 inf, Tra bv 
dra, fxg Ta <pawinuare: The Law enjoins, 

hat all the Citizens ſhall learn theſe Prozmia; and 
at their Feaſts, ſome Perſon appointed by the Aa- 
ſter of the Feaſt ſhall ſay them, after the Hymn: are 
Jang; that the Laws may become familiar to every 
body. He is fo far in the right indeed, that 
taeſe Laws, that he has put us, are to be 
laid, and not ſung : for there's nothing of Har- 
mony in them: nor do they need a Lan. Anger, 
Nowwdes. as the true Laws of Charondas did: nor 
would the Athenians have Theſe = oivoy 
at their Merriments; for che very Laws of So- 
lon have as mach of Tune and Verſe in them. 
But the ſagacious Reader may obſerve too a very 
odd and peculiar uſage of the word EuguniZ7e.: ; 
which this Writer puts here to · ſigniſie being 1 
tural, as it were, and familiar. And that we may 
not think it a fault of the Copier, there's the 
ſame word in the Page before, 'Enounrra: iggow 
* 1g AMSY q Cmguanedecaroy i age, That the 
b:/# and rhe moſt ſeminal Virtue may become _ 
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Totes 


: 


the two Law-givers. 
Neuter, till the matter ſhall be decided by ſome 
abler Hand: and if I might have the Nomination, 
it ſhould be He, whom the whole Learned 


; 
: 


World will allow to be the beſt able, his Excel- 
lency Mr. Ezekiel SpaxnEulus. 


Return now to our Learned Examiner, and I 


then ut, who calls 
ſmall Poem about 


Fiſh and Cookery, an Eric 


P. 45, 


Poe. (a)"Emwr 5, fays he, m woinue? What ( ben. 


to (o) Quintilian, who among (Epicos) the 


Empedocles , as much an Epic, as theſe are? 
What will he fay to Laertius, Plutarch, and o- 
thers, who uſually fay Parmenides's "Em, and 


— 


Epics . 4. 
reckons Aratus, Theocritus, Nicauder ? Is not 0 * 
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s rere, and the Py 
Xevou "Em? What to Suidas, who ſays Orpher* 
wrote Oo Emens; and Timothens about Qu” 
drupeds, Birds, Fiſhes, &c. Eu; and Tr: 
nianus upon Prolemer”s Canon "Emuss > Are not 
theſe Poems Philoſophical, as well as E 132 
An. But what will he ſay to (p) Ariſtotle, (q) Plutarch 
Nicem. and (r) Simplicius, who expreſiy call Empedocles's 
Gl. 4 Poems ENH? For pray what difference between 
Peer. 


** "Em or EN ,, and Tloinua Emy? Athenans 
2 plainly ſhews us, that they have all the fame Im- 
ad Phyſ. portance; for the ſame Poem of Archeſtratus , 
* which in one place he calls E Toinge, in (ſ) a- 
nother, he calls Eroroies ; and in a (t) third he 
95 755 calls the —_— Eros. go 8 4 * 
B's in managing this I 
P. 45. the Dr. fays he , bas met with an account of Em- 
225 ing an Epic Poem, be knows more of 
Works . . 

to paſs it over in ſilence. A noble Paragraph in- 
deed, to come from ſuch a Maſter of Senſe and 
Style If Laertins did not know of that Epic 
Poem, how was he abſurd in not ſpeaking of it? 
Mr. B. may pleaſe to explain this, who at leaſt is 
anſwerable for the Language of his Book. But his 
Prof: Aſſiſtant perhaps that conſulted Books for bim, is 
to blame here for the Matter; and the next time 
that Mr. B. ſees him, he may juſtly call him to 
account for deceiving him about Laertins. For 


that Author reckons up among other Poems of 
(s) Lert. Empedocles's, (u) ZEPZOY AIABAEIE, The Ex- 
pedition of Xerxes; which he afterwards calls 
MNEPSIKA, And I dare appeal to Mr. B. him- 
ſelf, if That was not an Epic Poem in his own 
ſenſe of the Word. * Tis true, Laert ius adds, 
that Empedocles's Siſter is reported to have burnt 


that 
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that Poem. But that's nothing to the 
zoint; for Mr. B. challenges me to produce any 
oucher for Empedocles's writing an Epic Poem: 
and that I have now done. Nay if Ariſtotle's 
Copies do not deceive us, that Epic Poem was 
extant in His time, (x) for he quotes a frag- (x) 4. 
ment of it, ey 
" AXgrror UT? xoranons Weng 4 
But I own, that for Tlegansie, I would there g Tlega- 
read d, as others have done before me; is. 
becauſe the very fame nent is quoted by 
him () in another place out of Ewmwbzans & vie () Arc, 
dome: and the very Senſe of it, 4 Paſt made of IV, 4. 
Meal and Water, ſhews it rather belongs to Phy- 
fics, than to the ition of Xerxes. 

But can the Dr. be ſo wretchedly ignorant, ſays 
Mr. B. as to think every large Copy of Hexameters 
is an Epic Poem? On whoſe fide the wretched Ig- 
norance lies, the preſent Age and Poſterity will 
judge. But it's plain, Mr. B. ſuppoſes, that 
Empedocles's Phyſics were but a large Copy of Ver- 
ſes. And yet Laertius would have taught him, 
that thoſe Phyſics conſiſted of 3000 Verſes, 
which are above twice as many as are in all Vir- 
gibs Georgics. Nay they were divided into ſeve- 
ra! Books; and Simplieim cites the FirsT and 
SECOND of them; (2) EA Ag & Taro - (z) Sim- 
oixGr, (a) Egan adg os Surigy i u, Mr. Plic. Phyſ. 
B. ſeems to have as falſe a Notion of Empedocles's ris 
KAOAPMOT, Treatiſe of Expiations: for he 
compares it with Theocritw's Pharmaceutria ; as p 46, 
if they reſembPd one another both in Bignefs 47. 
and in Subject. Now the one has but 166 Ver- 
ſes in it; and the other, as Laert ius ſays, had 
Foco: is not Mr. B. then very exact in this firſt 
way of Compariſon ? As for _— 
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them, the Pharmaceutria of Theecrirus is nothing 
but the Charms and Philtres of a Woman to 
make a man in love with her : and what is that 
to KeSuguoi the Expiations of Empedocles ? which 
were either the Luſtrations of Cities and Coun- 
tries from Plagues, Yay ,- — uy Prodigies; or 
of private Perſons from Diſeaſes, Dreams, Mur- 
ders : or rather (if Mr. B. fay true, That the 
Subjett of that Themes in great meaſure drawn 
from the the Kae mult fig- 
nifie the Purification of the Mind in the Pythe- 
gorean way; which Hierecles, Famblichus, and 
others ſpeak ſo much of. Mr. B. goes on, That 


we baue a large Fragment of His 222288 


Agrigent bus Townſmen; ſo that the 
2 than * Himſelf to his 


own Countrymen : and may not Doric then be pro- 
per for I 
are addreſſed to.? Here he ſuppoſes this Frag- 
ment to be a different piece from the L, 
being a little Poem, ſays he, to the Agrigent ines: 
whereas Laertius twice tells us, that the Frag- 
ment is out of the KeSuewi, the beginning of 
which work was thus, 

a gia, et 450 & Ras Ae 

Næier: —. 
So that a Book of 5000 Verſes is again dwind. 
led into a little Poem. And then to infer from the 
firſt Verſes of it, that the Subje& of the whole was 
nothing but an Account of bunſelf to bi 
is juſt as if he ſhould argue from the firſt Verſes 
of the Georgics, that the Subject of them is no- 
thing but Vigibs account of Himſelf to Afece- 


24s. 
To ſhew that Phalars's Epiſtles might be writ 
ia Doric at firſt, but afterwards be a 
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in the Pieces of Perictyune, and i- P. 33. 
, and Zalencus, three Pythagoreans, who 

ity wrote in Doric; and yet in Sto- 
time ſome part of the Writings of the One 
were in Ionic, and thoſe of the Others in the Common 
as for his King Zalencus, I have 


in all 


las a 
goras and his Followers; but he was afterwards 
Aviftoth's Scholar: neither did he reckon him- 
ars from 
thago- 
reans, () ſays Laertius, were ilus and (5) Lat. 
five others, whom Ariſtoxenus ſaw. And Diodo- *. 
rus places (c) V Iluduzeudy praoghgey Tis THAW (c) Died. 
Lais, the laſt of the Pythagorean Sett, at Olymp. P. 386. 
cin, 3. which was xLiv Years before Ariftotle's 

Death, whom Ariftoxenas expected to have ſuc- 

ceded ; but aſtus was d before 

him. Why ſhould Ariftoxems then write in 
Doric, who both liv'd at Athens, and was no Py- 


thagorean? Mr. B's third Writer is Perictyone, 
who, 


writ in Ionic. Mr. 
B. declares more than once, that He deſpiſes the 
mean Em of Index-bunting ; but his 
Aſſiſtant and He, as we have ſeen in ſeveral In- 
are not always of the fame Opinion. 
For the hint of this Ionic Fragment of Per:iy- 
one was taken our of Stobius's Index: but if he 
had read the Author, and not dip's into the In- 
dex only, he would have found in the very firſt 
Chapter two Fragments of Ferittzone*s Book, 

Tee; Tepiac, and both of them in 2 
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The Ionic Fragment is ſpurious therefore: for 
why ſhould ſhe write Philoſophy in two Dialects? 
Nay, to deal freely and openly, I believe all her 
F are ſpurious ; as moſt of thoſe of Py- 
thagoric Treatiſes are juſtly ſuſpected to be: for 
they appear'd but late in the World, and long 
after the times of their Authors. Por- 
phyry in his MS Commentary upon Pralemee 3 
Harmonics (which I am glad to hear the very 
excellent Dr. Wars is now publiſhing at Ox- 
ford) cites a Paſſage of Archytas the Pytbagorean, 
Og want, fays he, H ice I aides Tx - 
Yeaupale, whoſe Writings in particular are ſup- 
pus d to be genuine. Few of the reſt will 
thought ſo in the Judgment of knowing Perſons: 
and particularly this Perittyone will be exploded 
for gery. For who ever heard be- 
fore of this Pythagorean Lady ? Famblichus has 
given us a Lift of all the Women of the Sect, that 
He ever heard of; and there's no ſuch among 
them, Stobæus is the only man, that mentions 
Her, or her Writings: and 1 am perſwaded, 
that the Forger of them defign'd to have them 


paſs in the name of that Perictyone, who was 
Plato's Mother. For they thought it a point 
of Decorum , to make even the Female Kin. 
So 


dred of Philoſophers copy after the Men. 
in the counterfeit Socratic Fpiſtles we have Sa- 
crates's Wife Arto ſetting up an Academy for 
the Ladies. And among the Pythagoric Writings 
(%) Srezg, We have a Book (d) About Humane Nature, Ar- 
Ecleg Plyſ ens IV fe Afvygres, which the Learned Can- 
P- 105. terms tranſlates Areſæ Fythag. He ſeems to take it 
for Are as, one of the Succeſſors of Pythagoras : 
but the true Verſion is thus, -£ſare Pytbagore 
F. Lucanæ, By lara Pythagoras's * 
1 
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the Lucanian. And yet neither Jamblichus, not 
Porphyry, nor Laertins, when they give us an ac- 
count of that Philoſopher's Daughters, take any 
notice of A ſara. there's a late Author in 
Photins that mentions her; though the Paſſage 
is ſo corrupted, that the Lady is loſt int. The 
Sons of Pythagoras, ſays he, were Mneſarchus and 
Telauges; 4 Edes s Muia ai geg, and Sara 
and Myia bis Daughters. Correct it, & Aiozes : 
the Syllable A. was loſt here, becauſe the fame 
in KAI it: ſo that henceforward 
may regiſter this Eſara in the Lift of the Pytha- 

gorean Women, and blot out Sara whom no bo- 

dy ever heard of. 

I muſt now conſider half a Dozen of Mr. B's p. ;, 5s 
Pages by the Lump. A very Learned Perſon, in 56, 57,58, 
excuſe for the Atric Dialect of Phalaris, had 59» 60. 


mer Edition of this Diſſertation, I obſerv'd (F) Hen. 
Stobaus quoted ſome paſſages of Ocellus in 


which are extant word for word in the 
Book, the Dialect only alter d: whereby I knew 
the whole Treatiſe was writ originally in the 
Doric Dialett I can truly ſay, I obſerv'd this 
my ſelf without knowing that any other had done 
it before me. And I was induced to think, that no 
body had done*r, from this very Objeftion about 
Ocelius Lucanus; which was made by a man of 
very great Reading, and yet plainly implies, that 
He had no where met with the Obſervation. 
AndI was confirmed further in the belief ot it 
from the Camridg Edition of Ocellus, which 
was the only one 1 had then by me; for the Firſt 

Annotation 


— r 
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Annotation printed there is a Queſtion, i, 
fonce Archytas, and Timzus Loctus, and Theocri- 
tus wrote in the Doric [diom, Ocellus ſhould write 
it Attic ? to which no Anſwer at all is given. 
ere not theſe things enough to perſwade one; 
thet the Obvervation had not dren made before } 
I] muſt confeſs, I was not ignorant that one Viz- 
zanius had ſet out an Edition of Oxeila: ; but be- 
ing an Editor of no eſteem ( the Editor 
of Phalaris muſt pardon this freedom) I had not 
purchaſed the Book, nor knew at all that he had 
faid this thing before me: neither did I think it 
worth the while to let the Prefs ſtand ſtill, while 
I ſought for it; becauſe I knew the Cambridg 
Edition was latter than Yizzaniuss, and would 
have had the Obſervation in it, if Viz- 
zanins had lit upon't. Beſides that I was prone 
enough to believe, that the Learned Greek Pro- 
ſeſſor, the Author of the Objection, could not be 
a ſtranger to Vizzamas's Edition; fo that I con- 
cluded from His not ing it, that Vizzazius 
had not faid it. This is a true Account of this 
matter about Ocellus Lacanus: and I hope it is 
ſo fair a one, that all ingenuous Perſons, not 
ting'd with Envy and Malice, will be fatisfied 
with it. I ſhall now make fome Remarks on 
the Examiner's Harangue, wherein he has la- 
bour'd ro make the World believe, that I ſtole 
the Obſervation, which I gave out for my own, 
out of Vizz.anius's Preface. Which 
Matter of Fact, and within the reach of my 
own knowledge, I do averr to be a Calum- 
ny ; and that the Account I have here given is 
true in every part of it. But let us ſee how he 


| makes out his Indiftment. He finds the ſame 


places in Stobaus named by Vizzanius and Me: 
they ee 
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therefore I ſtole the Obſervation from him. Won- 
derfully argued ! But are not thoſe Paſſages in 
| Stob.exs the only Ground, that the Obſervation 
is bottom'd on ? If two Perſons therefore, with- 
| out concerting together might hit upon the Ob- 
4 Afervation, which I preſume Mr. B. will not deny, 
is it not neceſſary that they muſt both hit upon 
thoſe Proofs, which the Obſervation ſolely de- 
pends on? If I had concurr'd with Vizzenms in 
ſome incidental matters not at all neceſſary to 
the main Point; it might then look a little more 
2 that I had pillaged them from him: 
ſince the Obſervation in general might be 
found out without Vizzaniuss help; the citing 
of ſuch places as it's entirely founded on, is no 
further proof that I made uſe of his help. But 
Mr. B. argues further: That the Dr. ſays it was 
agreed and covenanted among the Scholars of that 
Italian Sec, (g) cn xf Ty m]ews, to uſe (g) Jam 
heir own MOTHER TONGUE : which, ſays he, be lief. Vir. 
FOUND in Vizzanius, who Jays the sau thing, p 
and quotes the ſame Authority for it ; (b) Tum (b) . 
quia Pythagor 20s quoſlibet Doric Dialecto ftudu- zan Pr 7. 
iſſe comperio; tum quia id Pythagor 2 ſuadeant in- 
ſtituta, qui ſemper [diomatum Græcorum Dori- 
cum maxime voluit ſectari: i.e. All the Pytha- 
uſed the Donic, according to Pythago- 
ras's inſtitution, who prefer d that Dialect before 
all the reſt ; as Jamblichus ſays. Now to ſee the 
acuteneſs of our Examiner; he has brought 
here ſuch an Argument to ſhew me a Plagiary, 
as is a manifeſt proof that I am none. For how 
could I find that in YV:zzanins, which is not in 
| him? and how does He ſay the fame thing, who 
| fays the very contrary ? The thing, as I ſaid it, 
is thus; The Pythagoreans injoin'd all the Greeks, 
FN Cc (1) that 


. $9. 
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amb. epd (i) that enter d themſelves into 
as * vlg 2 the Society, to uſe every man his 
U, h , Mot her-Tongue: Ocellus therefore, 
Fan eres Toys being a Dorian of Lacania, muſt 
r t in the Doric. This I 
79 38 Ferid e in sen- Have ri 
tov. took to be Famblichus's meaning, 
But Vizzanins has repreſented it 
thus: That they injoin'dall that came to them, 
to uſe the Aot her Tongue of Crotona, which was 
the Doric. Now this is quite contrary to what 
I makeit. For if an — or an Jonian had 
lifted himſelf among them , they muſt both have 
ſpoken Doric, according to V:zzanins : but in 
my Interpretation, they muſt each have retainꝰd 
his own Country Dialect. Whether Yizzanius 
or I have hit upon the true meaning of Fambli- 
chus, perhaps all competent Readers will not be 
of a mind ; but I dare fay, they will unanimouſ- 
ly agree in this, that Mr. B. though he would 
prove Me a Plagiary, has taken ſuch effectual 
— that no body will ever be a Plagiary from 
im. 
But I had ſaid, IF a man bad publiſh'd a Book, 
wot in his Mother tengue be bad — baniſh d the 
P. 55 Society. Which is an | Inference, ſays Mr. B. that 
Vizzanius did not make, How then have I ta- 
ken all word for word out of ba Preface ? But 
P. 54. Mr. B. gives four Reaſons, why Vizzanins did 
not make the Inference. Firſt, Becauſe this In- 
jundi ion was not obſerved by Empedocles. Have 
I not juſtly obferv'd once before, That there's a 
fort of Fatality in Mr. B's Errors? Could he 
poſſibly have brought an Inſtance more directly 
againſt himſelf 2 For EmpeJocles was really turn'd 
out of the Society for writing that Book, that 
1 Mr. B. refers to: (ł) and a Law was made up- 


on't, 
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ont, that no Epic Poet from that time ſhould 
be admitted into the Company. Secondly, he 
fays, The Author of the Golden Verſes wrote not in 
Doric ; and yet was not expelFd the Society. But 
can Mr. B. prove, that the Scciety was in Being, 
when thoſe Verſes were firſt made? We are ſure 
Pythagoras was not the Author of them ; but we 
know not who was. And I believe, no mention 
is made of them, till above c years after the 
extinction of that Society. Much weaker there- 
fore is Mr. R's Third Reaſon, That Jamblichus, 
even while be is writing tba account of the Py- 
thagoreans, did not obſer ve the Injunct ion. For 
Famblichus was a Platonic, and not a Pythagorean : 
and the Society had been diffolv'd above pc years 
before His time. The Fourth is, That Pytha- 
goras himſelf did not obſerve this Injundion ; for 
an Epiſtle of his is in Ionic. True indeed, Fy- 
thagoras did not obſerve it, as Vizzanins ex- 
plains the Injunction ; but as I have done it, he 
did obſerve it; for his gr z=]eva Mother. 
Tongue was Ionic, he being a Native of Samos. 
Beſides this, I might tell Mr. B. that the E- 
piſtle is ſpurious ; ſo that every way this laſt In- 

ſtance is worthy of his Wit and Learning, 
There are yet one or two Cavils about this 
buſineſs of YVizzanins, which I cannot let paſs 
withcut an Anſwer. He fays, The ſcarcity of 
Vizzanius's Book, and the probability of not being 
trac'd, encourag d the Dr. to pillage from him: 
which is ſpoken with ſo much Senſe and Truth; 
that the very contrary may be fairly concluded 
from*t. For how is his Edition fo ſcarce, that has 
been twice printed within Fifry years, and may 
be purchas d at a ſmall value? And where could 1 
expect to be more eaſily trac'd than here, if I had 
Cc 2 reaily 


P. 835 
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really ſtollen from him? The 


tle more diſcretion : and not 
News of Ocellus, out of the common Editions 
of him And without there was no im- 


n ſince it appears that 


P. 51. 


the Examiner was able to trace me. But I had 
faid, TI may expett thanks for the Diſcovery, I 

dare engage to make out, that Ocellus wrote in 

is by a Juſt and Candid Reader 

thought to imply, that I believ'd the 

Diſcovery ſcarce worthy of Thanks: but Mr. B. 


would not ſlip the opportunity of ſhewing his 
Good Nature ad his Ability at Farce and Ban- 
ter; ſo that he diſcovers in the Ex an 
extraordinary Air of Satisfaition. And yet this 
Air is not quite fo diſcernible, as that of Mr. 
B's a little before; when having offer'd at 2 
flight Correction of Strabo, "Akggzes Tirauy d m- 
x& , for the vulgar Reading Axggzas Tavoy ; 
which Coſaubon and — who knew well 
enough that Agrigentum was 2 Colony of the 
Geloans, had let paſs as an Error of the Author's, 


not of the Copy ers; becauſe in ſome — 


of the Sicilian Colonies, as well as in this, that 


Author differs from all the reſt : the Examiner, I 
fay, admiring and pluming himſelf for that glo- 
rious Emendation, J wonder, ſays he, how this 
eſcap'd the moſt learned and acute Cafaubon' s Obſer- 
vation. Now here's an Air of ſuſpicion, that theſe 
fine Epithets were ſprinkled here upon Caſautos, 
to elevate ſome body the higher; and to hint to us, 


that 
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he was as learned and more acute than He ? 
for my own part, I am ſo far from valuing 
ſelf upon a Diſcovery of Ocelluss Doric; 


I have expung'd it out of this ſecond Editi- 
; though it was as really my own Diſcovery, 


no body had hit on't before me. Such a 


I have run through the Examiner's Au- 
thorities, which he has on this head: 


let us now take a ſhort view of his Reaſonings. 


ſcorery is but a buſineſs of Chance, or at the 


The reſult of what he has faid about Poets that 


they choſe ſuch a Diak® 25 was then in faſyion, when 
they wrote. For there was a faſhion in Dialects, 
and the chief of them had ſeverally their courſe 
and period, in which they flouriſhed, Now I 
maſt frankly acknowledge, that let Phalaris or 
As, or whoever you will, be ſpurious; this 
Reaſoning is a genuine piece, and the Exami- 
ner's own: for it carries his peculiar Mark and 
Signature upon it, in that it proves directly a- 
gainſt himſelf. For it's ſo far from an ac- 
count why Phalaris ſhould uſe the Attic Dialect, 
that it's almoſt a Demonſtration, that he would 
not have uſed it. Becauſe in the time of the 
true Phalaris the Attic Dialect was not yet in 
faſhion : there was no Attic Proſe then, beſides 
Draco's and Solow's Laws; and but one Piece or 
two in Verſe. I had expreſly urg'd this againſt the 
Epiſtles, That. Phalaris would not write Attic ; 


chang*d their Country Dialect, is this: That 


ejpecialy ſiuce in * early Times, before Stage- See hers 


Cc 3 
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Poetry, and Philoſophy, and Hiſtory bad made it 


famous over Greece, that Dialet# was no more va- 


lued than any of the reſt. Where it is not only 
intimated, that there was a Faſhion of Dialects: 
but the very Caules are aſlign'd, that brought 
the Attic into Faſhion. Phalaris therefore would 
never forſake his own native Tongue for the Ar 
tie, ata time when neither Stage- Poet, nor Phi- 
loſopher, nor Hiſtorian had writ in't. 

But the Examiner has come off worſe, if poſ- 
ſible, in his Account of Proſe Writers; that 
exchans'd their Native Dialect for ſome other. 
For Dionyſius Halicarnaſenſis, though he was 
born in a Doric Country, yet lived in another ; 
and in the Age of Auguſtus, when the Artic 
Idiom had been famous for cccc years. What's 
this then to Phalaris's caſe, who never ſtirr'd, 
that we know of, out of Sicily, and liv'd at a 
time, when the Attics were as unlearned as their 
Neighb: urs. We may apply the fame, with a 
little allowance, to his other Proſe Authors. 
Eut be ſhould have inſtanc'd in familiar Epiſtles, 
never intended for publick View, ſuch as Phalaris's 
are; and ſhow*d that even in thoſe caſes men 
have deſerted their own Dialect; and this had 
been ſomething to the purpoſe. But hell tell 
us, he has not been wanting here; for to come 
clefer to the point, ſays he, we have a Letter of 
Dion o/ Syracuſe to Dionyſius the Tyrant, and 
2 piece of one of Dionyſius's, both preſery d 
Plato's Fpifles ; and written in 2 a Dialect, as 


if hot h Prince and Philoſopher (to uſe the Dr sPhraſe) 


bad gone ta School at Athens. Here he fanũed, 
he was very ſmart upon me ; but as it generally 
he ppers with him, he laſhes himſelf. For, to 
wie the Examiner's Phraſe, the Philoſopher — 
rea 
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really go to School at Athens, and livd with 
Plato and Spenſippus: and though the Prince did 
not goto Athens, yet Athens, as I may fay, went 
| to him; for not Plato only, but ſeveral other 
| Philoſophers, were entertainꝰd by him at his Court 
in Syracuſe. 
But to ſhew Mr. B. what a difference there is 
between Poems, or Philoſophical, or Hiſtorical 
Tracts, deſigned for the Public; and private 
Letters about Family Affairs, never intended to 
be ſent abroad; and that an Argument about 
the Dialect muſt not be drawn from the one to 
the other; Fll give him an inſtance in one of his 
own Liſt, Epimenides the Cretan. Mr. B. 
would prove out of St. Paul, that this Cretan s 
Poems were not in Doric: but though his Ar- 
gument fail'd him, I ſupplied him with a better, 
which plainly ſhews they were in Ionic. Nei- 
ther will I upon account of this Joniciſm impeach 
thoſe Poems as ſuppoſititious: becauſe in thoſe 
days it was the faſhionable Dialect for all Epic 
Poetry. For as (I) Hermogenes obſerves , the (/ Hermsg. 
Ionic is ſweet and naturally Poet ical, eu- b. 315. 
g ive. But if Mr. B. ſhould produce a pri- 
vate Letter of this Epimenides, not written in 
the Cretan La then the caſe would be 
quite alter d; for the Letter I ſhould tax as a 
Cheat, though I did not the Poem: and I have 
a great example to warrant me int. There's an Laert in E- 
Epiſtle goes abroad, ſays Laertius, of Epimenides pen. 
to Solon, about the Form of Government that Mi- 
nos gave to the Cretans: but Demetrius the Mag- 
nefian endeavours to prove it ſpurious, becauſe it us 
not written in the Cretan Dialect, but in the At- 
tic. Mr. B. may ſee by this inſtance, that the 
luference will not hold from Poems to Epiſtles. 
Cc 4 For 
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For I hope hell allow this Demetrius to be a 
competent 17 was 1 ck A 
in Rhetoric, an Acquaintance of Pomponius Att 
cs, and an excellent Critic and Hiftorian. And 
if He thought it an abſurdity for a Cretan to 
write Attic Letters, though directed to an 4. 
thenian ; how much more abſurd may We think 
it in Phalaris a Sicilian, to write Attic Epiſtles 
to other Sicilians ? There's another Letter of E- 


pimenides to Solon, which is truly in the Cretan 


or Doric Idiom: but for all that, I ſhall not be. 
lieve it genuine. For one Forger may be more 
Skillfull than another: and one of the moſt ig- 
norant of them all is the mock Sicilian Prince. 


XI. 


UT fince Tyrants will not be confi- 

ned by Laws ; let us fu if you 

will, that our Phalaris might make uſe 
of the Attic, for no reaſon at all, but 
his own arbitrary humour and 
ſure : yet we have ſtill another Indictment 
againſt the credit of the Epiſtles. For even 
the Attic of the true Phalaris's age is not 
there repreſented; but a more recent 
Idiom and Stile, that by the whole thread 
and colour of it betrays it ſelf to be 
many Centuries younger than He. Every 
living Language, like the perſpiring Bo- 
dies of living Creatures, is in 
motion and alteration ; ſome words go 
off, and become obſolete ; others 
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mon uſe; or the ſame word is inverted to 
a new ſenſe and notion, which in tract 
of time makes as obſervable a change 
in the air and features of a Language, as 
Age makes in the lines and meen of a 
Face. All are ſenſible of this in their own 
nativeTongues,where continual Uſe makes 
every man a Critic. For what Engliſh- 
man does not think himſelf able, from the 
very turn and faſhion of the Stile, todi- 
ſtinguiſh a freſh Exgliſb compoſition from 
another a hundred years of 2 Now there 
are as real and ſenſible differences in the 
ſeveral ages of Greek ; were there as many 
that could diſcern them. Butvery few 
are fo verſed and practiſed in that Lan- 
guage, asever to arrive at that ſubtilty 
of Taſt. And yet as few will be content 
to reliſh or diſlike a thing, not by their 
own Senſe, but by another man's Palate. 
So that ſhould I affirm, That I know the 
novity of theſe Epiſtles from the whole 
body and form of the work ; none, per- 
haps, would be convinced by it, but 
thoſe that without my indication could 
diſcover it by themſelves. I ſhall let that 
alone then, and point only at a few par- 
ticular marks and moles in the Letters, 
which every one that pleaſes may know 
them by. In be yery firſt Epiſtle; 6» #4 
2 re- 
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@eglgimas, which you accuſe me of, is an 


innovation in language ; - for which the 
Ancients uſed e ggeig. In the cxLII, 
among other preſents to a Bride, he ſends 
Sr ef Hag di E], which would 
anciently have ſignified Daughters : but he 
here means it of Virgins or Maidens; as 
Fille and Figlia ſigniſie in French and Tra- 
lian: which is a moſt maniteſt token of a 


chi. later Greek. Even Tzetzes, when he 


P. 196. 


P. 69. 


tells the ſtory out of this Epiflle, interprets 
it Maids, Ser. In the LXXVII, 
TING ae Ves t g, many that are fond 
of their children; for that is his ſenſe of the 
words; which, of old, u ould have been ta- 
ken ſor a flagit ious love of Boys; as if he had 
ſaid, Nn res may3:245ai They that 
will make the ſearch, may find more of 
this ſort ; but I ſuppoſe theſe are ſufficient 
to unmask the recent Sophiſt under the 
perſon of the old Tyrant. 


Hat the Examiner has been pleas'd to a 
nimadvert upon this Article, is com- 
pre hended under two Heads; his general Refle- 
xion upon the Purity and Stability of the Greek 
Tongue, and his particular Exceptions to the 
Words, that I had marked out as Tokens of a Re- 
cent Writer. 
In his general Harangue, he firſt ſpends a 
whole Page to inform us of a great piece of 
News, that our Exgliſb Tongue has undergon 
very conſiderable Changes : then he Y 
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theſe pertinent Queſtions, Do you take the Greek 
Lucian to be as different from that of Plato, as 
our Engliſh now is from that which was ſpoken ſoon 
after the Conqueſt 2 are not Homer and 
much nearer one another in their Language, than 
Chaucer and Cowley, though in time they are 
far more diſtant? As if I had ſuppoſed, that the 
cradual Alteration of the Greek Language was 
as great in every Century while it laſted, as that 
of our Engliſh Tongue this laſt hundred years: 
whereas it's as plain, as words can make it, that 
compared the Changes of the Greek during 
the whole Interval between the true Phalars and 
the Sophiſt, which I call'd in a round number 
a Thouſand Tears, with the changes of our Exg- 
liſh in the laſs Hundred. Then he commences a 
formal and Sophiſtical Declamation about the 
Reaſons, that made the Greek Language ſo fix d and 
analterable: where he gives us ſome ſhining Me- 
taphors, and a poliſh'd Period or two; but for 
the Matter of it, it is either ſome common and 
obvious Thought, dreſs'd and curPd in the 
Beauiſh way; or ſome new Miſtake, which now 
at laſt has its happy Birth from the fertil Genius 
of our Examiner. The Reader ſhall judge be- 
tween us, whether I pay him in his own Coin, 
that is, miſrepreſent him; when he has conſi- 
der'd what I ſhall now fay. 

The Accuſation, that I brought againſt the 
Epiſtles, was this ; That the Author bas writ 
them in the New and Recent Attic ; not that 
which was in uſe in the Age of the true Phalaris; 
whom the Examiner himſelf owns to have been 
Contemporary with Solon. So that if we can 
make any Diſcovery what the Attic 
was in Solon's time: we may be fure that the 

true 
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true Phalaris would have ſpoken in the ſame 
way, had he a mind to have uſed that Dia- 
lect. There's an Oration aſcribed to Lyſias, 
(-) 2288. (a) agaimſt Theomneſt us ; which Har pocr ation once 
Se- or twice queſtions if it be genuine: but whe- 
. ther it be Lyſiass or not, it's all one to our pre · 
purpoſe ; for we know the Time that it was 
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ſent 
made, and by that account it may well enough be 
— Lyſiars. That Orator died % Ohm. C,2. or 


c. c, 3. and this Oration appears to be made three 

i Hafi. or four years before at Olymp xcx, 4. For 
the Perſon, who ſpeaks it, tells us ; "Ext wy in 
% TeUdxovTe * JE Ie dus 19TANNUSGTS , einst Tu" 

7 * Paivouas i Terorgi uu wv, ind un vn Ta” 

{e) Ly Tertworre amIrmom, (c) I am now, ſays he, xxx 
116. years old: and this is the xxth year, fince you A- 
thenians return d bither : ſo that I was x11 years 

of Age, when my Father was kill'd by the Thirty 

7Tyrants. This is the common Reading of that 

Paſſage; but if we examin it, jt will be found tobe 

a manifeſt Depravation. For the Thirty Tyrants 

(s). Died. bed (6) began Olymp xciv, 1. and in fear of them 
others. hajf of the Athenians forlook their Country : 

then at Olymp. xciv, 4. the Thirty were de- 

poſed, and thoſe that had left Athen: (197 5an- 

auSen) returu'd again. If the Perſon then, that 

ſpoke this Oration, was xxx years old in the 

xxth year after the return of the Arbenians: he 

could not 

when the Thirty Tyrants murder'd his Father. 

But the true Correction of this place may be 

had from the next Oration , which is called Tbe 

Iyſ p-119. Second againſs Theomneſtus, but is really no- 
thing elſe but the rough Draught of the other : 

where the Perſon's Age is thus et forth: "Ex . 
57 (01 No. TURKNTE . N 


be x11 years old, nor above x, 
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er Ten qaiveuar ty ning ov, Irs 6 ang vim 
readurra dmIrmoxey. I am now, fays he, 
NI years of Age; and this is the xxth year 
your Return: fo that I was x11 years old, when 
my Father was kill d by the Thirty. Now this ac- 
count is agreeable to Hiſtory and Truth : for if 
the xxxn year of this perſon's Age was coinci- 
dent with the xxthafter the return of the At be- 
nians: then his xuth falls upon the laſt year of 
the Thirty Tyrants ; and in that we muſt ſup- 
poſe his Father was kill'd.So that in the otherO- 
ration, for im we muſt read, *m a8. and i. 
for ne; for the numbers being thus written 
in numeral Letters were very liable to be miſta- 
ken. Upon the whole therefore, as I faid be- 
- fore, this Oration muſt have been written at O- 
lymp. xc1x, 4. which is ccxm years after the 
Archonſhip of Solon, when he made-his Body of 
Laws. Now by the Laws of Athens, if a man 
call'd another Ade, a Murderer, it was pe- 
nal: fo that the Perſon, who ſpeaks this Orati. 
on, brings an Action againſt Theomneſtus, for 
ſaying, He had kill d bis Father, Tov meTics Am 
wn The Defendant makes his Exception 
to the Indictment, becauſe he did not call him 
Ard ge , which was the Word that was penal 
by Law. But the other replies, that the Senſe 
and Meaning of the Laws was to be regarded, 
as well as the Words: (d) For though Things, fays (4, Ly/ia- 
he, continue the ſame ; yet we do not uſe ſome of * 6 
the ſame Words, that our Anceſtors did. (e Let * 
the Crier read ſome of the old Laws of Solon. 
AEAEEOAT EN THI ITOAOKAKHI Here whas 
was Leb ian, the Stocks in Solon time, is now 
called T8 Zyxevy. ENEITTAIN ENIOPKHEANTA 
TON AnOAAA AEASIOTA At AKH ENEKA 


APA. 
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APASKAZEIN, Here is Ee to ſwear, which 
we now call Oudant; and Scaougtov to run away, 


which is now AmdiSegozery. OEZETIS ANIAAHI 
THI ©OTPAL Here's Amar to exclude, for 
which we now ſay Amnacey. TO APITPION 
ETASIMON EINAL Here Z7dmwoy does not fig 
nifie, To weigh Money in Scales, as we now uſe 
the word; but to let it out at Uſe. OZALNEtA. 
MEN TINAOTNTAI KAI OIKHOZ, Here 
Tlepaowwros ſignifies openly , which we nom call 
daes; and NMungdut is to walk, now BadiCar ; 
and Ou is a Servant, nom OtegmnrT : and there 
are many more ſuch as theſe, The ingenious Reader 
may pleaſe to obſerve the laſt words of Lyſras ; 
( f) That there are Many more ſuch as theſe : and 
then he will have a juſt apprehenſion of the great 


ad ra n Change of the Attic Tongue between Solon and 
ir. Lyſias's time. Some of thoſe words of Solon that 


our Orator has produc'd here, are mention'd 
too by others: as Nobzzxn is quoted from Solon 
by (g Demoſthenes ; and Tlepaoumres awatrra by 
) Plutarch, which he interprets as yſias does, 


— Eupardc gt And if a proportionable num- 


ber of ſuch antiquated words do not occur in the 
other Fragments of Solon s Laws: the reaſon is, 
becauſe the Writers do not cite the very Words, 
but only expreſs the Senſe of them. As when 
Plutarch relates the Law, (i) That whoever Blu- 
ewres ravilhd a Free- Il oman, ſhould pay a Hun- 
dred Drachms : We know from Hehcbins, that 

the original word of Solon was not Brcooz,, but 


(&) heb (E) Ben. But in another place, where he de- 
in Bewey, clares, that he cites the Law aumnis ariuan, (I 


word for word, EIII $ONQI H ESATAIEIN, we 
do not fail to meet with the old obſolete Idiom, 
as Epazaioy here for opezeis. 


Now 
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Now I ſuppoſe it's ſufficiently plain from theſe 
Specimens, that the Attic Dialect was not fo 
very ſtable and immutable, as the Examiner 
imagines. There were only two Centuries be- 
twixt Solon and Ly/ias : and the Alteration ſeems 
to be almoſt as great, as what has happen'd in 
our own Language within the fame ſpace. For 
as to the changes of entire Words, the Inſtances 
here alledg'd are a plain proof of it : and for the 
Orthography or way of Spelling, which is the 
principal variation of the Modern Exg/iſh from 
tae Old; we ſhould find as conſiderable a Diffe- 
rence between Solon s and Lyſia s Spelling, if we 
had a fight of the Original Kugfs Tables of his 
Laws. For in Solon's time there were (m) but (] See 
xn Greek Letters in all, the reſt being inven. Bere f. 24, 
ted afterwards by Epicharmus and Simonides : - 
and we are fure, that the whole xxrv were not 
in (2) Public Uſe at Athens till the Archonſhip ( = ) See 
of Euclides, Olymp. xcrv, 2. So that ſome w/w 
of the words cited above by Lyſias and Plutarch 4 py 
were by Solon ſpelF'd thus: SESEETHAIT* TEI 7 —.— 
THYPAI* ITHONOL E ENHATAIZIN, Upon all rac. p.1ct. 
accounts therefore the Attic was no more privi- 
leged from change than the other Languages of 
the World are, Nay, we may ſuppoſe, there 
was a greater change in it betwixt Theſeas 
and Solon, than between Solon and Lyſias : the 
former Interval being three times as long as the 
latter. For we know, (o) that the Attic and Ionic (e] See here 
were originally the very fame Language; and * . 
yet afterwards we fiad them to differ exceedingly. 

I make no queſtion, but the [ouians, who were (y) Herd. 
Attic Colonies, had a gradual Change in their I. 142. 

Dialect, as well as Athens their common Mother an! 
had. For Herodotus inforgs us, (p) That the ©, e 
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Ionians bad four quite different Idioms of Lan- 
guage : ſo that it's evident that They too had va- 
ried from the Ancient Attic. Bur yet it's pre- 
ty obſervable , that ſeveral of thoſe antiquated 
words of Solon's are what we now call Ionic: as 
Haas, for Had is very in Homer, 

Oui m7” eis ef Nene Adv p. 

And fo Okwi® for Sd is doubly Ionic; 
both as to the whole Word, and as to the Ter- 
mination of it, 70 for is: and this too is ſeve- 

ral times in Homer, | 

Et vTvs 200w0n giass oixnas ie. 

And this illuſtrates, and is it ſelf illuſtrated by 
Dionyſms Halicarn. who aſſerts clearly and ful- 
(4) Diet N to our , (q) That the Ancient Attic 
de Thucyd. Dialect bad but ſome variations from the lo- 
. 147- nic. Now to apply this to the Epiſtles of Pha- 
Lanes laris; I would crave leave to ask the Admirers 
Twes de. of them, if the Artic Dialect there be after So- 
e us Example; asit would certainly be, if the Ty- 
rant had writ them ? Is the Formation of Nouns 
after Solon's Model, Am for g, and »& for 
«s 2 Are there any antiquated words there, as 
u, CES, mgacuwus, Cc? And yet the 
Senſe of ſome of them occurs there, but ex- 
reſs d in a more recent way. Though if we 
"conſider what Lyſas ſays, That there were π]⸗ 
,b Te MANY ſuch in Solon's Laws; it muſt be 
own'd, that the True Epiſtles of Phalars had 
been full of ſuch Words, as perhaps would have 
puzzled a better Scholar ( if there can be one) 
than the late Editor of the Falſe ones, 
The Examiner ſeems to take pains to per- 
ſwade us, that the Attic Dialect was of ſuch a 
fix'd and durable nature; that it's in vain to pre- 
tend to diſtinguiſh any different Ages of it. But 
the 
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the Greeks themſelves were of another Opinion; 

if They may be allow d in their own Language 

to be as knowing, as Mr. B. Some of them 

were ſo nice, as ta diſtinguiſh a middle Age of 

that Dialect between the times of Solon and Ly- 

ſias. Diomſius Halicarn. tells us, (r) That Ly ſias (H Diony 

was the beſt Pattern of the Attic Tongue, not of that v. Ly/. 

Ancient one, that Plato and Thucydides aſed, but 

of the Faſhionable one in hu own time. So that here 

are three ſorts of Attic ſpecify d within the com- 

paſs of two Centuries : for I ſuppoſe it's plain, 

that Thacydides's Language is as different from 

that of Solon s Laws, as from that of Ly ſias O- 

rations. Demetrius Magnes, in the paſſage a- 

bove cited, calls a pretended Letter of Epime- 

aides to Solon an Impoſture, (/) becauſe it was () Leer. 

written in the Attic Tongue, and even in the New in Epim. 

Artic. Do but ſubſtitute the name of Phalaris % Ke 

inſtead of Epimenides ; and tis exacthy the fame 5,5, gus7, 

Indictment that I have made to the Epiſtles. s; -=ury 

All the three, Epimenides, Solon and Phalary veg. 

were Contemporaries; and if Epimenides's Let- 

ter was detected to be a Cheat, becauſe it was 

the New Attic; by the fame rule we muſt dif- 

card Phalars's : for Demetrius could know of no 

Newer Artic, than that of Phalars's Epiſtles. 

Nay there's nothing more common in the Greek 

Writers than this diſtinction of the (t) Old and (:)42X=/« 

New Attic; as may be ſeen in Etymologicon M. 2 Ne 

Euſtathius, Frolegom. ad Ariſtoph. Synefius de gs 

Inſomniis, &c. The Attic Language, ſays Luci- 

an, (u) has in traft# of Time undergone many (z] Lacs 

changes, but the word ATgegs bas bad the luck to n de d. 

continue all along. So far was he from believing 27% 7.” 

-- ” "iy and enduring, as the Examiner dreams Jae, 
D d 


The 
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(x) Athen, 
p. 272. 
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The Cauſes of the Changes in the Artic Lan- 
guage are not ſo ſecret and abſtruſe, but that a 
Man of lefs Sagacity than Mr. B. might eafily 
have found them out. For if we conſider the 
great confjux of to that City; the vaſt 
numbers of Slaves from all Nations ; and of Fo- 
retgners that ſettled there; the frequent Wars 
that they had abroad, and the Hired Troops 
that they often maintain'd at home; and their 
mighty Trade both in their own Port and all 
over Greece : we ſhall rather admire, that the 
Alterations in their Dialect were fo few, than af- 
firm with Mr. B. that there were none at all. 
(x) In Demetrim Phalereus's time, at Olymp. cx. 
the Inhabitants of Attica were 21,000 Citizens, 
10,cooForeignersNaruraliz'd,and 4co,oc oSlaves. 
Now if there were above xm Slaves and Strangers 
to one Citizen, as by this account it plainly ap- 
pears ; this Cauſe alone is more than 
to introduce a great Change in their Dialect. 
But the ingenious Mr. B. tells us, That the 
Empire of the Greeks did not a little contribute to 
the ſtability of their Language; that is, as he af- 
terwards expreſſes it; to the keeping it entire and 
wmixd. Now I am of opinion, that if another 
man had been to name fome of the Cauſes of 
the Change and Mixture of the Greek, or in- 
deed of any other Tongue, he would have pitch'd 


upon E For even Com- 


mpire in the firſt place. 
mon Senfe will tell one, that if a Nation extends 
its Conqueſts over other Countries of a diffe- 
rent Speech, and retain them in ſubjection by 
ſtanding Armies and Garrifons, and by keeping 
all the Civil Power and Publick Offices in its 
own Hands; it may extinguiſh indeed by this 
means, the Ancient —_— 
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but it: Own too muſt needs have a little mixture, 
and imbibe ſomething from the Tongue that it 
deſtroys : as by pouring a great quantity of 
Water to a little Wine, 

Arm lug T oivoy, dh dug, 

you may quite deſtroy the Wine, but yet the 
Water will taſt of the mixture. It is evident 
from the Laws of Numa, and the xn Tables, 
and the Inſcription on the Columna Duiliana, 
com with the Plays of Terence ; that the 
Roman Language had a greater Change in the 
laſt c years between Duilius and Terence; than in 
the cccc between Numa and Dailins, And the 
true Reaſon of this was Empire; for before Da- 
zins's time in the firſt Punic War the Romans had 
got nothing beyond Italy: but in the following 
they carried their Eagles almoſt all over 
Europe. So that the vaſt Confluence of People 
from all the Provinces, the introducing of Fo- 
reign Artificers and Captive Slaves from every 
Quarter, and the Natives that return'd home 
from the Expeditions, made an Innovation of 
Language at Rome it felf. And if Alexander's 
Conqueſts in Aſia had not altogether as great an 
effect upon the Greek Tongue; the Reaſon was, 
becauſe the Empire was ſoon divided into fo 
many Branches. But if Alexander had return'd 
out of and plac'd the Seat of his Empire 
in ſome City of Greece, and tranſmitred it entire 
to Polterity, the vaſt Crouds of thoſe that would 
have come to Court from the furcheſt parts of 
the Monarchy, would have made the fame Alte- 
ration of the Language there, as afterwards hap- 


d at Rome. 
* admiration at the Sta- 


But Mr. B. is in 
bility of the Greek Tongue; It was incomparabiy, 
Dd 2 he 
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P. 70. he ſays, the moſt fix'd and enduring of any that 
we are generally acquainted with. What Lan- 
guages #7, that is the Examiner and his Aſſi- 

ſtant, are acquainted with, I know not: and 

therefore I have nothing to ſay againſt this Pro- 
p , poſition. But when he goes on, and tells us, 
That no other Language, that has been of known 
and familiar uſe in the World, has been as durable 
as the Greek; and that it was abſolutely the moſt 
F.73 Holding Tongne in the World ; the Examiner had 
better have holden bis Tongue, than have talked 
ſo crudely and erroneouſly. For we are ſure from 
the Names. of Perſons and Places, mention d in 
Sci ĩpture before the Deluge, not to inſiſt upon o- 
ther Arguments, that the Hebrem was the Primi- 
tire Language of Mankind; and it continu d pure 
for above 3000 years, till the Captivity into Baby- 
lon Even from the Date of the Aoſaic Law to the 
Prophecy of Ezekiel, there's a diftance of eo 
Years: yet the Language of the two Writers is 
the very ſame. What can the Examiner ſhew 
like this, either for Continuance or Purity, in 
the Greek Tongue? I will mention one Lan- 
guage more, and that is the Syriac. The Holy 
Scripture informs us, that Laban the Syrian,when 
be made a League with his Son- in- law Jacob, 
call'd the heap of Stones, that after the Cuſtom 
of thoſe times was erected for a Memorial of it, 
Sa Il. RITZ 13? ar Sahdutha, The beap of Wit- 
4” neſs : which we are ſure, from the Syriac Verſi- 
ons of the Old and New Teſtament, continued to 
be pure and Vulgar Syriac for 2000 Years: 
the very ſame Language is faid to be x 


nay 
preſerv'd and 


ſpoken to this day by the Maronites of Mount 
Libanus in Syria ; fo that the Syriac has laſted for 
above 3400 Years with little or no —_— 
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The Examiner makes a mighty flouriſh about 
the Sweetneſs, and Smoothneſs, and the Muſic of P. 70. 
the Greek Tongue; and aſſigns that as the reaſon 
of its laſting fo long. ut at that rate he muſt 
make another Speech about the Sweetneſ and 
Smoothneſs of the Eaſtern Tongues, ſince They 
laſted much longer. But the true reaſon of that 
long continuance both of Hebrew and Syriac, was 
becauſe the Nations continued unmixt and ſepa- 
rate from Strangers: and the Preſervation of 
the Greek Language, though not in the fame 
degree of Purity and Duration with the two o- 
ther, is wholly owing to the ſame cauſe. For 
till the time of Alexander, the Wars and the Bu- 
fines of the Greeks were for the moſt part a- 
mong one another, and not with foreign Nati- 
ons. So that though the particular Dialects 
were perpetually chang'd and diverſifid by their 
mutual Conqueſts and Commerce, yet the fame 
Language for the main continued till, But 
when the Roman Government was eſtabliſh'd a- 
mong them, immediately the Latin names of 
Offices, and Terms of Law, Cc. over-run the 
old Greek Language; ſo that we have Dictio- 
naries of Barbarous Words of Greece, almoſt as 
voluminous as thoſe of the True ones. 

Mr. B. averrs, That we have Greek Books writ p. 51. 
by Authors at almoſt 2000 years diſtance, which 
diſagree leſs in Phraſe and manner of Speech, than 
ony two Engliſh ones at 200 years diſtance : But 
Mr. B. is not awere, that the Reaſon of this 
was not, becauſe the fame Phraſes and Manner 
of Speech continued all that while in Civil and 
Popular uſe : but purely becauſe the Later Wri- 
ters would imitate the Old ones: as the Mo- 
derns now imitate Cicero and Virgil. This is 
Dd z evident 
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evident from the innumerable Greek Lexicons 
and Schcli.ſts, ſome yet preferv'd , but moſt 
em loſt; the Deſign of which was to ex- 
the obſolete words in the Old Writers of 
Verſe and Proſe by ſuch other Greek words as 
were then in uſe. For Homer and Archilochus, 
Thaq; ides and Herodotus, were not throughly un- 
derſtood by the vulgar Greeks in Oppran's time, 
but only by the Learned. Nay even Oppian him- 
ſelf, who took the allow'd privilege of uſing an- 


tiquated Words (as among Us Spencer and Mil 


ton did, though a little more ſparingly) could 
not be underſtood in his own Town, except by 
the Learned. And to ſhew farther, that it 
was Imitation only, that makes the Greek Books 
of different Ages fo alike ; that general manner 
of Speech call'd Ken ue, The common Di- 
ale, which the Writers after Alexander's time 
commonly ufed, was never at any time or in a- 
place the Popular Idiom: but perfectly a 
Language of the Learned, almoſt as the Latin is 
now. I fay almoſt, becauſe they did not tie 
themſelves up ſo ſtrictly to imitation; but that 
ſtill their Style had ſome Leaven from the Age 
that each of them liv'd in. *Tis the Felicity 
therefore of tte Latin Tongue, that it's no lon- 
ger in popular uſe ; and it's more fitted 
that very account to be the Univerſal Language 
of Learning: becauſe it's no longer liable to thoſe 
Changes, to which living Languages are naturzl-- 
ly obnoxious ; but by being Dead, it's become Im- 
mortal. The Greek indeed would have done as 
well for that purpoſe: but there ought to be but 
One ſuch Language, and the Latin hasalready got 
the Poſſeſſion. As for our Exgliſh Tongue, the 
great Alterations ithas undergone in the two laſt 
| _ Centuries 
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Centuries are principally owing to that vaſt 
Stock of Latin words which we have tranſplan- 
ed into our own Soil. Which being now in a man- 
ner exhauſted, one may eaſily preſage that it will. 
not have ſuch Changes in the two next Centu- 
ries. Nay it were no difficult contrivance, if on 
Publick had any regard to it, to make the 

4% Tongue immutable ; unleſs hereafter 
Foreign Nation ſhall Invade and Over-run us. 

| have now examin'd Mr. B's general Refle- 
xions the Stability of the Greek Tongue; 
which he has made fo ſiniſtrouſiy, and with · ſo ve- 
ry little Judgment, as if he aſpired after the Cha- 
racter of Homers tes, 

"Os al A , was # jul mire. 
who knew a great mam things, Lut all of them P. 208, 
wrong. But let us ſee what Exceptions he has 209, 210, 
made to my particular Inſtances of Phalaris's **" 
recent Language. 

I. The firſt that T had produc'd is out of the 
firſt Epiſtle, erreias, to accuſe ; which Mr. B. 
perhaps believes he has anſiwer'd in an 
of four Pages. But if I may be allow'd to ſpeak 
freely, tis ſuch miſerable Chicanry, tis ſo much 
below even himſelf (I complement him when I ſay 
ſo; to return him his own Civillty that I can- 
not abuſe my Reader's Patience in winnowing 
and ſifting it, fiace the whole is nothing but 
Chaff. He had tranſlated Seri, to exbort : 
but I obſerv d, that in this place neither Senſe 
nor Syntax would allow of that ſignification. 
As for the Syntax, he has not ſo much asoffer'd 
any Example either Greek or Latin , where 
Sri in the ſenſe of Exbortation acmits 

o_— Caſe after it, as it has here: Yer how. 


that the of the Paſ- 
— Senſe — 


P. 54. 
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ſage will admit that meaning of the word. 
And to give him his juſt Commendation, he has 
taken the right way to put an end to any Diſ- 
pute : for a man that talks at that rate reſolves 
not to be confuted. If I fay that Gratis is green 
or Snow's white, I am ſtill at the Courtefie of 
my 1 --4 for if he ſhould rub his Fore- 
head, deny it, I do nat ſee, by what Syllo- 
giſm I could refute him. So if the Learned Ex- 
aminer ſhall fill infiſt upon't, that the Serſe of 
the place is to exbort : I have nothing further 
to urge, but muſt leave him either to be laughe 
at, or pitied, or admired, as his Readers are diſ- 
poſed towards him. 

I had obſerv'd, that the Latin Verſion of Pha- 
laris, which is falſly aſcribed to Cujacius (for 
both Original and Tranſlation of this Book have 
the luck to be father d upon wrong Authors) 
interprets ace97g*w 80 accuſe ; ſo that Mr. B. 
might have learn'd from thence the true meaning 
of this Paſſage: but it fo happen'd, that that E- 
dition, though in the publick Library at Oxon, 
lay all the while conceaPd from our late Editor that 
then lived there. Upon this Mr. B. commences 
a very heavy Charge againſt me; t à greater 
biemiſh to me, he ſays, than want of Fudgment ; 


| I'm a man of extraordinary Confidence, that can fo 


bol.ily aſſert what it's impoſſible I ſhould know ; that 
w0:4/4 face him down, that be never ſaw, what be 
knows himſelf to have often ſcen and uſed : (that is, 
before he finiſſrd his Edition of Phalars) and at 
lait he averrs, That indeed the Edition of Cujaci- 
us was one of thoſe Printed Copies be meant in bis 
Preface. Now this is a very tender Controver- 


fie, and I'm afraid the very ſofteit handling of 


will touch ſomebody to the Quick. Honour 


Pens dass e 
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» and Reputation are nice things; and if once they 
happen to receive a Flaw, they are not | 
repair d. I will not make my ſelf an Arbitrator 
here, but the Reader ſhall judge between Mr. 1 
B and Me. The words of his Preface are theſe; 
O There are two Verſions of Pha- 
laris, zhat I had before . the Taz - 4 
one by Naogeorgus, publiſh'd mn 155% Alters & qudan, 
the year 1557 ; the other, as it utvidetur, Jeſuits in uſum 


| 

| 
ſeems, by a certain Feſuit, for the Scho!. Sec. Feſ. 1614. Je 1 

if 

| 


aſe of their Schools, in the year J in 4ifionenen inorns. 
1614. The Feſait is oh = Os. 
gant in his wage, but be is too looſe and dif- 

fuſe : ſo that he always differs from the Style of the 

Author, and often from the Senſe. There's a third 1 
Verſion too by Francis Aretine. Now I muſt = 
own, that at that time, when I firſt publiſh'd 1 
my Diffrtation I had not ſeen this Edition of | 
the Feſuit, that Mr. B. here ſpeaks of; and I be- 9 
liev'd it had a Tranſlation peculiar to it. For 
I truſted to Mr. B's account, that the Feſuir had 
made it; and conſequently, that it could not be 
the ſame with Cxjacizs's I concluded therefore 
he had never ſeen Cujaciu's Verſion : becauſe he 
expreſly ſays , he made uſe of Three only, that 
of Naogeorgus, and the Teſuit's, and Aretine's. 
And where now was my extraordinary Confidence, 
in ſay ing he had not ſeen the Edition of Cajacius ? 
and how was it zmpoſſible, that I ſhould know it? 
I believ'd my Inference to be true and Logical, 
and Fl put it into the form of a Syllogiſm, that 
Mr. B. may examin whether it agree with His 
Syſtem of Logic. 

Mr. B. made uſe of Three Verſions only, one 
made by Naageorgus, another by à Teſuir, and a 
third by Aretine : * 
. 7 . * 
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But Cujaciws's Verſion was neither made by 
Naogeorgws, nor by a Feſuit. nor by Aretine : 

Therefore Mr. B. made no uſe of Cujacius s 
Verſion. 

n to me, and ſuch extra- 
to pretend by virtue of this 
Syllogiſin, that Cujaciws's Edition was then un- 
known to Mr. B; I ſhall have the worſe opinion 
of all Books of Logic for*t, not excepting Mr. B's 
own Syſtem. I had a ſmall ſuſpicion too beſides, 
that the Editor had not ſeen that Edition in the 
Publick Library ; becauſe it is not enter'd in the 
Catalogue under the Title of Phalars ; but of 
Epiſtole, and Cujac ius. So that a Perſon that 
does not otherways know of that Edition, cannot 
find it in that Catalogue , unleſs by a great 
chance, or by reading it all over. I believed 
likewiſe, chat Mr. B. had not ſeen the Edition of 
Aldus: becauſe Alias Text is ſometimes better 
than that which Mr. B. has follow d. I had that 

inion then of his Judgment; that 1 


opinion 
| he had not ſeen thoſe things, becauſe he did not 


give them the Preference: as indeed it was a 
third Argument to me, that he had not ſeen Cu- 

jacix#s, becauſe he did not follow him irfthe 
true Tranſlation of the word eg7geiow. Thus 
I reaſon'd at that time; but I am now ſenſible, 
that I argued weakly enough : for I have found 
by tedious Experience, that he can ſtumble up- 
on things without ſeeing them, and ſee and han- 
dle things without underſtanding them. 

The Reader has now a fair and ingenuous ac- 
count on my part: let us ſee if Mr. Z's have the 
fame Characters of Candor and Veracity. He 
affirms with great Warmthand Vehemence, that 
he had (pre manibus) before him and in 9 
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both the Edition of the Jeſuit , and that of 
Cujacins : and he adds too, that the Verſion af- 
cribed to Cujacius ij exactly the ſame with that put 
ont by the Feſuit. Which is very true, for the 
Jeſuit only reprinted it. Give me leave now, 
without calling Mr. B's Honour in queſtion, to 
argue a little for Diſpute's ſake, that notwith- 
ſtanding this repeated Aſſeveration, yet he had 
not Cujacias by him. Cjacius was printed at 
Geneva in the year 16:6. And the Jeſuit's E- 
dition, that Mr. B. uſed, was printed at Ingol- 
ſtad, 1614. Now Mr. B. tells the world in 
his Preface, That the Jesurr made that Verſion; 
and the JesurT, he ſays, is elegant in bis Latm, 
but differs from the Style of the Original. But how 
could Mr. B. ſuppoſe, that the Jeſuit made it at 
Ingolftad 1614; if he then knew that exaf#hy the 
fame Verſion was printed vin years before at 
va 2 If he had both the Books before bis Hands, 
he could not poſſibly make ſuch a horrible Blun- 
der. Thoſe that have a juſt eſteem of his Wit 
and Sagacity, will never believe, no not upon 
his own word, that he could be guilty of ſuch 
wretched Stupidity. There muſt needs be ſome 
other way then for ſolving this difficulty, tho” 
I confeſs it's too hard for me. I reſer it therefore 
to the Reader's Conſideration ; and if he find it 
gravels Him tos, it may call a certain Verſe to 
his Memory, ; 

Accipe nunc Danaum inſidias, & crimine ab 
720 


Diſce omnes —— 

II. Another word of a recent Stamp was wv- 
ang, which in Phalars ſignifies a Maiden: and 
took that to be a manifeſt token of a later 
„ 
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put a wrong meaning upon the word, I ob- 
ſerv'd, that even Tzetzes took it in the fame 
ſenſe that I do Bur Mr. B. with the aſſiſtance 
of two Concordances, which ſhewed him the 
word 2vzxme in the Old and New Teſtament, has 
found out an Anſwer. For he fays, that in 
Prov. xxx1, 29. Hexal jamigs cmouyre TASTY, 
Aany Daughters have got Riches ; 1amigss muſt 
mean Women or Maidens. Now the Original 
here is 1132 Daughters, and it's well known to 
any one, that ever peruſed the Septuagint, that 
they often tranſlate word for word; though the 
Phraſe that reſults from it, be againſt the Geni- 
us of the Greek Tongue. This has fo filFd that 
Verſion with Hebraiſms, that one may affirry, 
Demoſthenes himſelf could not have throughly 
underſtood it : and the Greek Fathers oftentimes 
miſtook the ſenſe of it for want of skill in the 
Hebrew, What does Mr. B. mean then by this 
Inſtance out of Proverbs ? For if his Sicilian 
Prince have Hebraiſms in his Style, here's a new 
Argument to ſhew him a cheat : and we muſt 

impeach him not only for Atticizing, but for 

Hebraizing too. But III leave Mr. B. to 

manage this new Topic: and go on to his in- 

ſtances from the New Teſtament; where our 
P.67 Saviour ſays tothe Woman, Sd W2aTy, ; i. 
Mat 33 1 o 0%, Daughter, be of good comfort, thy 
Mark v, 34. Faith hath made thee whole Where Mr. B. ſup- 
Lake viu, poſes r means not properly Daughter, but 
gs. Womar. Now if we view this Argument on e- 

very fide, we ſhall find it in all reſpects worthy 

of its Author. For were it true here, that - 

va reę means Woman, it would be another Hebra- 

iſm or Syriaſm: which inſtead of ſupporting 

Phalaris's credit, is enough to overthrow it. Nay 
were 
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were it a genuine Greek Phraſe, this would fill 
come very ſhort of being a gaod Anſwer. Forl 
accuſe this Sophiſt of Recent Style, much later 
than the Language of the true Phalars's time: 
and Mr. B. in juſtification of him, brings a paflage 
of the Evangeliſts, that come pc Years after 
Phalaris. But if it will give him any fatisfaQtion, 
ll allow that the Sophiſt himſelf was as ancient 
as the Evangeliſts: no wonder then if the ſame 
uſe of the word 3amye ſhould be found both in 
Him and Them. But yet I humbly conceive, 
it would not follow, that the Old Phalari would 
uſe it ſo. But the worſt of all is ſtill behind, 
That v3=Ti9 in the Goſpels does not ſignify Mo- 
man, but properly and ſtrictly Dangbter. For 
it was the common way in Converſation, not 
only in the Eaſtern Countries, but every where 
elſe, when Perſons of Age and Authority ſpoke 
kindly to their Juniors, to ſay, Son, or, Daughter; 
and the others again uſed to ſay, Father, or, Mo- 
ther : though there was no Kindred at all be- 
tween them. So Helena in Homer calls Telema- 
chus, Son: 

ade Tot g i, THI ee, d U. 
And her Husband HMenelaus too accoſts him in 
the ſame Language: f 

Aral de d, gixey Tix, e aypeuors. 
On the contrary, Euryalu greets Ulyſes with 


the title of Father: 


Atty at % ou , Eos mare, Tenn at3hoy. 
And fo Bacchs ſays to Chremes in Terence; 
um, 

Pater, hoc eſt ; aliud lenins ſades vide. 
There are other Inſtances innumerable of this 
cuſtom in Converſation, Our Saviour there- 
fore call'd the Woman Daughter, as Eli ſaid to 


Samnel, 
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Samuel, My Son. But muſt we infer from 
thence, that the words Son and Daughter may 
fignify abſolutely Mar and Woman, as dn 
does in Pbalaris > Tis an Inference that may 
become Mr. B. but if other Authors ſhould fol- 
low his Faſhion, it would fit but ſcurvily upon 
them. But he has another Invention yet in re- 
ſerve; and it's beſt to make way for him; for he 
ſeems to be in a Rapture with it. "Tis probable, 
he ſays, that in the more ancient MSS of Pha- 
laris it was written contrattedly Sees: Sens, which may 
be read either win eg or Tregmaira;s, And be- 
ing full blown with the opinion of his wonder- 
full Acuteneſs in diſcovering this rare Ex 
He will ask, he ſays, an INSULTING Queſtion 3 if 


our great Dealer in MSS did uot obſerve this where 


is bis Sagacity ? If be obſerv d it, without owning it, 
where is his Sincerity? Why they are juſt where they 
were before this Queſtion was put: and I dare 
warrant that neither of them are in danger of be- 
ing hurt by't. For I deny that there's any fuch 
Abbreviation uſed in any Greek MSS, as Stec for 
deeg me iras. mah 
prov d, before he argue from it. 
But he'll never be EN ts 6s ths nor to pro- 
duce one ſingle Inſtance, no not out of all the 
MSS of the Bodley. For Abbreviations were 
never made uſe of, but in words that come fre- 
11 ſo that both Labour and Room was 

ed by be Contractions: as Ty was 
— for ==]ie, 7; for arvger@; and in the 
old Copies of the Bible 5c, cc, xs for dude, es, 
esd; becauſe thoſe words come in almoſt in 
every Verſe. But if a Writer ſhould abbreviate 
ſuch words as dera, which ſcarce comes 
once in a Whole Book, he would fave himſelf — 


A e e 


— 
— 
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but one moments Labour, and make his Copy 
unintelligible. *Tis a mere Dream then of our 
Examiner, to think $577; may ſtand for ei- 
res; and *tis juſt = 7 be ſhould fay, that ? 
may ſtand for e, or 2»@ for . So 
ſeaſonabl has he put his [zſa/ting Queſtion ; at 
a time, when he may think he comes very well 
off, if Himfelf be not inſulted on. 
III. Another Inftance of Language, "_ 
the true Phalaris would not have uſed, 
Taidvy ige: for the Sophiſt ſpeaks of ors 
who love their own Children; but in the old time 
thoſe words had a lewd ſignification. But to 
this the Gentleman replies, that to Him the Ar. 
gument ſeems to lie quite the other way. For in 
later times the words were Scandalous; ſo that a 
would not bave put em in Phalaris'smouth-: 
but in Phalaris's time the effion might be in- 
nocent. True, a Sophiſt of ing and Good 
Senſe wonld have put words in the Ty- 
rant's mouth: but this forry Declamer, as he 
has committed many worſe blunders, fo hemight 
be guilty of this. We may know his character 
from that wretched ignorance of Hiſtory and 
Antiquity which he fo often diſcovers: and tis 
a juſt puniſhment upon him to have ſuch | Tag 
ſlators and ſuch ers. But let us ſee, how 
Mr. B. proves, that in the true Phalaris's time 
the words had an innocent meaning. V ben Pha- 
laris, he ſays, would expreſs the ſcandalous Love 
of Boys, be does not nſe this word, as later Authors 
do: for be calls Lycinus were & r, but not 
m«Nez5ir. Here our Learned Examiner takes 
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agyos © vu to be equivalent to aa. e; and 


ſo indeed his Tranſlation expreſſes it, Cum puer is 
ſcortatorem eſſe, But his Aſſiſtant methinks might 
have 
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have taught him better, that II is not Scar- 
tator, but Scortum, Cinædus. Had he ever read 
Aſchines's Oration againſt Timarchus, he would 
have met with a Dozen inſtances: and indeed 
it's never taken in any other Senſe. The true 
Verſion therefore of =5gror «v1 Tao; is Inter pueroy 
Cinædum, A Catamite, when you was a Boy. So 
that this Argument, inſtead of ſhewing that the 
Sophiſt would put proper words in Phalaris's 
mouth, has only ſhewn, that a late Editor puts 
improper words in the Sophiſt's mouth. 

To convince Mr. B. that mJHvez5s had no in- 
nocent meaning, even fo early as Phalars's time; 
Solon a Contemporary of the Tyrant's, forbad 
it by Law to all Servants. He made 2 Law, 
(z) fays Plutarch, So9aov un Snegahnpar, wndt mu 
esst i, That Servants ſhould not love Boys. And 
that the vile Practice of it was in Sicily then, as 
well as in Athens; Mr. B. who believes the Epi- 
ſtles genuine, may be ſatisfied from the iv, which 
we have newly cited: for if Lycinus was wer-, 
there was ſomebody elſe medtezgis. And they 
that have a lower opinion of thoſe Epiſtles, may 
be convinc'd of it by another token; becauſe Cha- 
riton and Melanippus, two Agrigentines and Con- 
ſpirators againſt Phalars, are infamous for ==- 
Jeezgze: though the Devils Oracle celebrated 
them for it, 

(a) Evdeiuwy Xaeimwy E MirariaaC ip, 

Ocias nue i νẽm eus piabmrOe. | 

But Mr. B. further objects, That Tai. 2 eu 
and Hase, ſound very differently. Muſical- 
ly argued indeed! there's a very ſounding Syl- 
lable o, that makes them differ extremely. But 
we'll allow Mr. B. to be a good Judge of Sounds ; 


if he'll allow others to be tolerable Judges 
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of Senſe : and in That the words are ſo exactly a- 

_ — — a 0 a. thought of 
nguiſhing them. ( Æſcbines therefore, („ 
when he ſpeaks of the ſame Law of Solon, | = $40 
not uſe — as Plutarch does, but 24s, l. 
du,: and even Plurarch bimſelf in another place per 
expreſſes i it ſo, (c) ae, ů ifi dpperay raid a a" x 
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ignification. 
Mr. B. concludes this point with what he Egenaß. 
thinks to be his defenſe ; That - P. 66. 
Sis # uſed in Plato in a virtuous Senſe. True 
perhaps ; but let us ſee how he proves it. Why, 
he brings a Paſſage out of Plato's Sympoſion, Tlar- 
Tws 5 TueT@ midieacis g gte uyverar, But 
Mr. B. has once ſhown us , how very See here 
$kilfull he is in Plato's Writings; and his ſecond * * 
Eſſay upon them does not degenerate from his 
firſt. The matter lies thus: The ſubject of that 
Dialogue of Plato's is an Encomium of Lave ; 
and each of the Gueſts makes a ſet Speech in its 
Commendation. But we muſt not ſuppoſe that 
all the Speeches are Philoſophical, and becom- 
ing the mouth of Socrates or Plato himſelf; 
but they are ſuited to the Charafters of the 
ſeveral Perſons that ſpeak them. Some of them 
therefore are lewd according to the 
company. For even Agatho himſelf, the Ma- 
ſter of the Feaſt , was a Catamite; as appears 
by the Dialogue it ſelf, and by the old Comedi- 
ans and others. Among the reſt then, Ariſtopha- 
nes the Comic Poet is introduc d making an O- 
ration about Love. And he tells a long Fable, 
that at firſt Mankind were all made double,with 
two Heads, four Arms, four Legs, &c. and 
there were three ſorts of them, ſome were double 
| Ee Men, 
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of impure Luft, He loves and reverences as an I- 
mage of the Divine Beauty. But even This is 2 
certain Argument, that ITaidvy ies could not 
in thoſe Ages ſigniſie Lovers of their OWN Chil- 
dren as it does in Phalarss Epiſtles) no not 
metaphorically. Becauſe there was nothing to 
take ſuch a Metaphor from: for, though Sodo- 
my was an Epidemical Vice in thoſe unhappy 
Ages of the World; yet the Abomination of a 
Father with his own Son, ſuch a horrid mixture 
of Sodomy and Inceſt, was never ſpoken of even 
then, nor had any Name. Nay, though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that ſuch a complicate Wicked- 
neſs had been pracliſed among them; yer the 
Name would have been even then accounted too 
foul and abominable,to be employed for a modeſt 
Metaphor. 

IV. Mr. B. has had the Privilege of commit- 
ting a great number of Miſtakes; and upon a 
review, I do not find he has yet made out, 
that I have writ one ſingle word amiſs; except 
where by a ſmall ſlip of the Memory Buda was 
put for Belgrade. Four hundred Pages then 
have been all ſpent in refuting his Abuſes and 
Errots ; a very great exerciſe both of Patience 
and good Nature. For a Recompenſe of all 
which tedious Labour, I deſire but one ſmall 
favour of him, That be give Me leave to make 
the next Miſtake: I'll promiſe him it hall 
be no ſhametull one, and it ſhall be the on- 
iy time I'll trouble kim in this way, in all the 
Controvetñe that I have with him. Among 
the Words that I belicvd had an innovated Senfe 
in the Epiſtles of Pha/ars, there were Head 
cu ziue before band, and Sraxm to follow as 4 Friend, 
zot 44 4 Purſnzr, I could not call to mind at 

that 
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time any old Writer, that had uſed them 
: and the Prefs ſtaying for more Copy (for 
whole Diſſertation was carried thither Leaf 
Leaf, while the Ink was ſcarce dry on them) 


o 


had no leifure to make any ſearch. I will free- 
own therefore to Mr. B. that = k 
hich is none of the beſt, decei d me here. 
I had formerly read thoſe very Paſlages, that 
produces; and when I read them, l· underſtood 
them in the ſame Meaning, that he does; though 
at that time they were quite out of my mind. 
But though I was miſtaken by a deceitful Me- 
mory ; yet the Glory,that Mr. B. acquires by cor- 
recting the Error, is too light, to be put in the ba- 
lance againſt his Faults. Though I hall not go a- 
bout to make it leſs; but give Him and his Admi- 
rers leave to magnify it as much as they can. He | 
has told me, That I expoſe my ſelf to be corrected P. 68. | 
by every one, that can turn an Index or a Lexi- 
an er 
rgin thi e of (d) Quin- has. th 4 
tilian; which ſerves for no other 3 ot 2 2 1 
purpoſe there, but to ſhew he à cognirrone corum remetus, 
underſtood it not. For Quintilian 6 crys #5 
does not ſpeak of ſuch Index's 25 fs i Z lle , pu. 
Books have nou- a- days: but after F 
he had nam d ſeveral of the GreekPoets, Homer, 4 
Antimachas, ion, &c. Ipaſs over the Names 1 
of the reſt, ſays he, for there's no body ſo deſtirute 
of the means of knowing them, but be may copy the 
Catalogue of them out of a Library. This ſhews 
us, that in thoſe days too, the Libraries had 
Catalogues of the Books belonging to them; but | 
what Relation has that to Lexicon's and our Mo- 
dern Index*s ? Mr. B. preſently excuſes himfelf for 
the Multitude of nr fill the 3 
e 3 that 
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P. 67, 68. 


P. 235. 
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bad Judgment, than Mine are of My bad Me- 
mory. 

Mr. B. makes a mighty out-cry, as if my for- 
getting a Greek word in the Spruagizt or the 
New Teſtament, was to ſubvert the Authority of 
them; and be has an Enquiry to make of me, Whe. 
ther I think my Philoſophical Lectures ſerve more 


to the eſtabliſhment of Religion, than my Criticiſms 


do to overthrow it > The Gentleman has told us, 
what diſpoſition he's of; for he thinks Ridicule 
the moſt diverting thing in the world. But I hum- 
bly conceive, that he had better employ his 
Talent at Grimace and Banter upon other occa- 
fions, than where the Scripture is concern'd. 
For it ſhews no great — ts 
Writings, to bring them. though it be bur as 
Acceſſaries, into Farce and Ridicule. And per- 
haps it's no great Diſcretion in him to caſt ſuch 
an oblique flur upon my Lectures againſt Atheiſm. 
They were preach'd upon an Eſtabliſhment of 
the Great and Good Mr Boyle, to whom this 
Gentleman has the honour to be related; and 
though they are much below what I could wiſh 
them, and what the Subject of them deſerves ; 
yet the World has receiv'd them favourably, and 
they are tranflated into more Languages than one. 
He had better therefore have omitted this little 
Affront upon thoſe Sermons; left the Readers 
calling to mind the Founder of that Lecture, 
ſhould be invited to make a Compariſon between 
Him and another of his Name. 

The moſt excellent Biſhop Pearſon had de- 
ſign'd a new Edition of 22 Epiſtles with 
an ample Commentary: a — of which 
Poſthumous Work has Dom of bliſh'd by the 
Learned Dr. Smith; and the whole is earnelly 


expected 
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= of His 
| uh'd Specimen 
there is this Annotation upon the words of 7z- 
watins, TON TMAE ZOvIZSANTA Fox 


cuſativo Per ſonæ. Where the Biſhop poſitively 
affirms, That Eopicew in the acceptation of making 
wiſe x a word of St. Paul's framing : for before 
no body uſed it in that Senſe. But in this 
is Memory deceivd him; for, as Dr. Smith 
obſerv*d to me, there is the very ſame Uſe of 
the word in Pſalm xvin, 8. HH eis wes m, 
oi vime ; and Pſal. ctv, 22. Kal Tis - 
Tigus au cvgions, What ſhall we ſay now to 
this? for the Biſhop's caſe is exactly Mine. His 
Lordſhip had forgot one word in the Bible, and 
T bad forgot another. Will the Examiner inſult 
upon that Great Man, as he has done upon Me 2 
I will only change the Perſons, and we Il ſee how 
his Inſulting and Grimace becomes him. The Bi- 
ſhop avers that St. Paul is the Firſt, that uſes 
Topic for making wile. 2 [hall we do then 
for the Septuagint? At thu rate that Tranſlati- 
on muſt come after Sr. Paul: So that the Wriings 
that carry their Names muſt be ccc years younger 
than we Chriſtians ſuppoſe em. And that Verſion 
aſcribed to the Lxx cannot be an ancient Work, but 
was penn d by ſome recent Sopbiſt. What ſhall we 
fay to this? Shall we allow Biſhop Pearſon to be a 
ſcurvy Critic, or ſpall we in Tenderneſs to bis Ho- 

give up our Greek Bibles ? Perhaps the Bi- 


nour 
ſhop may for this once be miſtaken; bus I have one ». 67. 
e | 
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ſtill keep their Ground: ings be 
broken, here are Three yet left, rar dr 
as ſtrongly as all the Five. If the Sicilian Prince 
therefore has no better a Champion, than Mr. B. 
83 


puts 
; you know, but Words might 

in uſe in Phalaris's time, A 

when the Learned by 
7 2 


. 


B ſhould we connive at his 
the Attic Dialect, and ſay not a w 
of thoſe flaws and innovations in his Stile; 


Murr. The; 
make every body ſhy and cautious of en- 
tertaining him. In the 1xxxv Epiſth 
he talks of a Hundred Talents, Av 
dens; of Fifteen more, in the cxviII; 
Eight, in the cxxxv11; Seven, in the civ; 
Five, in the cxL111 ; and Three in the xcv. 


Theſe 
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be P. 61. 
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Theſe affairs being tranſacted in the mid- 
dle of Sicily, and all the perſons concern- 
ed natives and inhabirants there ; 
who would not be ready to conclude, that 
he meant the Talent of the Country? ſince 
he gives not the leaſt hint of i 
ing a foreign Summ. If a bargain were 
made in Emwpland, to pay ſo many 
Pounds or Marks , and the party ſhould 
pretend at laſt that he meant Scots 
Marks, or French Livres: few, I ſuppoſe, 
would care to have Dealings with him. 
Now this is the very caſe in ſo many of 
theſe Letters. In the Lxxth indeed he is 
more punctual with Polyclitus his Phyſi- 
cian ; fore ſpeaks expreſly of Arnie Ria 
ney, Muze; Anus. mwr:, 50,000 At- 
tic Drachms. But this is fo far from ex- 
cuſing him, that it is a plain condemna- 
tion out of his own mouth. For if it was 
neceſlary to tell Polyclitus, that he meant 
the Attic Money, and not the Sicilian ; 
why had he not the fame caution and 


ingenuity towards all the reſt > We are 
to know, That in Sicily, as in moſt o- 


ther Countries, the Name and Value of 
their Coins, and the way of reckoning by 


Summs, were peculiar. The Summ Talent, 
in the Siciliax Account, contained no 


more in Specie than Three Attic Drachms, 
or Roman Denares; as plainly appears 
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from Ariſtotle, in his now loſt Treatiſe * N, 
of the Sicilian Governments. And be 
words of Feſtus are moſt expreſs, f There t m- 
are ſeveral ſorts of Talents : the Attic > —— 
tains 6000 Denares, the Syracuſan 3 De- A ö 
nares. What an immenſe diſſerence One/# =. 
Attic Talent had the real value of Two un, Sa- 
Thouſand Sicilian Talents. Now, in all «yoann 
theſe Epiſtles the very Circumſtances al- _ 
ſure us, that by the word Talent ſimply 
named, the Artic Talent is underſtood. 

But ſhould not our wiſe Sophiſt have 
known, that a Talent, in that 
where he had laid the Scene of his Let- 
ters, was quite another thing 2 Without 
ion, if the true Phalaris had penn d 

, he would have reckon d theſe 
Summs by the Sicilian Talents, encrea- 
fing only the Number : Or ſhould he have 
made ule of the Artic Account, he would 
always have given expreſs notice of it : 
never ſay ing zzAz»7w alone, without the 
addition of *ATTww. 


TE Examiner enters uponthis Article with 
ſuch an Air of Satisfaction, as carries in it 
an Aſſurance of Victory. If the Dr. ſays he, P. x 
can make this out, I promiſe to renounce the whole 

Sett of Epiſtles. Now here's fair encouragement 
for me to take pains; ſince if I cancarry this Sin- 
gle Point, I ſhall have the honour of making by 
it fo Illuſtrious a Proſelyte. But if we 3 

* | 
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he's deceived ; for the Sicilien Talent muſt be 
intended, if he be the truly Phalars; and by 
that means the account will fall and dwindle 
from a Hundred Pounds Sterling to a ſingle Shil- 
ling, Let the Reader be judge now, if the com- 
pariſon was not juſt. Butheasks me, I bat clou- 
dy Anthor hal I been converfmg with, that could 
give this perverſe turn to my Imagination ? If con- 
verſation with a cloudy Author would neceſſarily 
confound a man's head; Mr. B. might be _ 


E | 
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againſt the Credit p. 757 76. 
Pollux, Feſtus and Ariſtotle. And 
he cavils at my calling Ar:torle's Book a 
Treatiſe of the Sicilian Governments. He owns 


25 


of 


A 


Ariſtotle wrote an account of theGovernments of the 
Sicilian Cities (as the Tea Evegxuciar , Tus- 
eser, Axggzarmor, Tae, Oc.) but it does not 


appear 
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appear that the Rook bore ſuch a Title. But if 


that do not appear, ſomething elſe plainly does, 
That Mr. B. was in great want of Arguments, 
when he deſcended to ſuch trifling 
which I muſt reckon what he fays a- 
gainſt the A of Pollux ; That one of Se- 
berus's MSS wanted thoſe Pages whence this Paſ- 
ſage is cited : ſo that there's room to doubt, whether 
| it be genuine. But it was extant in the MS from 
which Aldzs firſt printed the Book; and in a 
MS of the late I. Voſſiw's, a Tranſeriptof which 
I have by me; and in the Palatine MS uſed by 
| (s) Salma}. (a) Salmaſom. The fame Seberw informs us, 
| De modo «- that one of his MSS wanted all the iv laſt Books, 
| for. f. 257. and two of them wanted vn:: will Mr. B. there- 
| fore diſcard all thoſe, and leave us Two only of 
the Ten? And is it not ſomething like a Riddle, 
that ſo ſmall a hole will male room for him to 
doubt, if Poliux's paſſage be genuine: and yet no 
room is wide enough to let hin doubt,if his Phe- 
laris be genuine? 
But allowing the Paſſage to be Pollux's own ; 
P 77, Jet we are told there, he ſays, that a Sicilian Ta 
lent is equal to x11 Ne, and a Nνι equal to 
three Ou; which Owe is a corrupted word, 
and muſt be belp'd out by 4 Correction: ſo that all 
that we can tall from Pollux about the Nummus 
and the Talent, is bottom d a mere Con ject ure. 
But this Objection of the iner is bottom d 
upon a miſtake of his own :. for the MS of Voſſi- 
+ has it plainly H Nay though all the 
Copies were corrupted here, they would do the 
Examiner no ſervice ; becauſe our Accounts with 
Phalaris about his Talents are not fo nice as to 
depend upon 5«ae or imine, a Penny or three 
balf Pence, For we know from another =: 
whic 


P. 76. 


| 
| 
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which is not corrupted, that the (b)Nzuu@- was 4 (6) Polux 
fongle piece of Silver. Let the piece then be as ?- 435 
big as the Examiner dares ſuppoſe it: yet if the 
Sicilian Talent contained but xn of them; it is 
ſtill vaſtly too low to be meant in the Epiſtles. 
The next Page is ſpent in telling us, That P. 72. 
** thoſe who would ſettle the value of the Sicili 
« an Talent from its adjuſtment to xr: NHEE,, 
* SEEM to take it for granted, that N#unG there 
* means the Roman Nummrs or Seftertins : but 
t it cannot be fo, becauſe the words are not Pol- 
* Tux's, but Ariſtotle's, who lived before the Ro- 
6* man Seſterrius was coin d. So that the ground, 
* upon which the Computation of the Talent 
* SEEMS to be mide, plainly fails. What may 
ſeem to Mr. B's Imagination is too wide to be 
meaſured and comprehended by mine. But I 
am there's not one Writer extant, 
that has given the leaſt Hinr, that he believ'd the 
Nummas here was compared by Ariſtotle to the 
Roman Seſtertius. This is a dream therefore of 
the Examiner's: for he tells us, *7is no wonder p. *S7, 
if be ſhould not be awake ſometimes; and he 
ſeems now to have been in one of his ſleepy Fits. 
The value of the Sicilian Talent may be garher'd 
from this Paſſage thus: A Talent was x11 Nope, 
and every NEN e was an Obolus and a Half. 
Now fix Oboli make a Drachm: So that four Nx. 
«as and a Drachm are equivalent. If a Talent 
therefore contain xu Newwo:,, it muſt contain 
three Drachms. Thus we ſee the Siciliæn 
| Talent is adjufted in its value; as | had reckon'd 
| it before, without any conſideration of the Ro- 
| man Seſtertins. 
But after all, he fays, I have impoſed upon Pex P. 79. 
R phe in my Valuation =” Ariſtotle mentions 
| bo two 
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« two forts of Sicilian Talents : the Old one cow: 
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© that 72. Tea Marre, three Talents are equal to 
4 three braſs Pieces. But how can three be 

* tmore than fix? Now if this Argument have 
any force in't, it muſt prove that Ariſtotle, or 
Pollux at leaſt, could not count Three, nor 
knew the difference between Two and Six. Mr. 
B. I dare ſay, is the firſt man that di 
this rate : and till ſuch another Ariſtotle, as he 
deſcribes here, comes into the world, perhaps 
de will be the laſt. The whole Banter isonly 
founded upon three falſe Readings of Polar, 
(c) EEdartes, and (d) EE Tararre, and Teia Ta. () Ba. 
Narr. The two firſt belong to one and the fame f. 4 
thing, and muſt both be corrected EA and (0 $3 
the third Testa. So flight an Emendetion 
ra Sn tn 

, that it's cer- 
tain. I Examiner muſt give me leave now and 
then to agk bim one of his own Queſt ions, though 
I will not give it as he does, the Epithet Ixsur- 
TING;z If our great Dealer in ſſ Authors 
did not obſerve this, where is his Sagacity ? If be 
obſerv'd it without owning it, where u bu Sinceri- 
$3? One of the two will be very hard preſs d: 
but for his Sincerity Fll be Voucher in this parti- 
cular ; becauſe its plain by his miſerable otfer at 
2 Correction, to be conſider d anon, that his Sa- 
gacity was not awake here. | 

But he ſays, Pollux in the ſame place informs 8. 
us, * That ho Talent of every Country was 

divided into ix Minz, and each of thoſe Mi- 

* nz into c Drachms. If the Sicilian Talent 
* then was but three Attic Drachms, the Sicili- 
© an Mina was no more than one Engliſh Far- 
thing and a half, and the Drachm not the 
* rxvith patt of a Farthifz, and yet in Silver 
Ff 2 | too ; 
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too; a Species of Money not to be counted without 
the help of Microſcopes : ſo that when we have oc- 
caſſon hereafter to expreſs the Value, or rather 
Worthleſneſs, of any contemptible Performance, we 
ſhall ſay, it is not worth a Sicillan Drachm, I 
like the Gentleman's Motion well ; and fince we 
can never havea better occaſion of uſing this new 
Sazing, I muſt crave leave to tell him, that his 
owrt Performance in this very Paragraph is con- 
temptible, and not worth one of his imaginary Sici- 


lian Drachms. For there's no ſuch thing in Pollux, 


as what the Examiner tells us from him, Thar 
the Talent of each Country was divided intoux Mi- 
ne. I will ſet down that Au- 
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thor's words: (e) As the Mina, 
ſays he, at Athens contained c At- 
tic Drachms, ſo the Mine of other 
Countries contained Cc Drachms of 
each Country : which Drachms were 
in valne to the Attic Drachm in 


To; RN ue. the ſame 


proportion, as the Talent 
of each (zbove-mention'd) was to the Attic Ta- 
lant. Here it's evident from Pollux, that the Mi. 
na of every 1 e Drachms, and the 
Drachm of every ry was the 60o0oth part 
of the Talent of that Country: but here is not the 
leaſt hint, that the Talent of every con- 
tail! xx Ming. Theſe two, I humbly conceive, 
2:c very diffrent Propoſitions: though the Exa. 
miner, with his Logic Syſtem in his head, con- 
ned them. Where-ever there were ſuch 
names of Monev as Mine and Drachms, there 
ws 2 Talent: Pollux therefore obſerw'd truly, 
chat in every Country theſe two bore the ſame 
Proportion to Attic Mine and Drachms, as Ta- 
ent did to Talent. But then it is not true in 
ihe Reverſe, That where-ever there was a Ta- 
leut, 


Sicilian Money. 


lent, there were Mine and Drachms: for in 
Sicily and the Doric Colonies of Italy, Taren- 
tum, Rhegium, Neopolis, there was a Talent, but 
no ſuch Name, nor Species, nor Summ, as either 
Mina or Drachm. The Talent there was not 
divided into Minz and Drachms, but into Ne- 
was, Aires, Oiyzias, Pollux therefore h.squite 
his account (f) of the Sicilian Money 


(f) Polar, 


from that of other Nations: but if the Sic}. 7? #37 


lian Talent had been diviſible into Ain and 
Drachms, as the other Talents he there ſpeaks 
of; he would certainly have included That too 
in his general Eſtimation of Talents. Let the 
Reader now be Judge, if the Examiner's Per- 
formances here do not deſerve his own new in- 
vented Expreſſion, Not worth a Sicilian Drachm. 
Let him take it then to himſelf ; for he tells us, 


that his Sicilian Prince was (g) celebrated for (g) Pra 
his Juſtice, when he made Perillus handſel his F balar. 


own Invention. Mr. B. therefore cannot com- 
plain, if He gives the firſt Handfel to His : 
though the Phraſe carries a lower #orthle/neſs 
in't, than he was aware of For he computed 
the Sicilian Drachm to be the łxvith part of an 
Engliſh Farthing : whereas now it plainly ap- 
pears to be Nothing at all; and exactly of the 
ſame value with an Utopian Drac hn. 

Mr. B. in his Margin quotes two very Learn- 
ed Men, Brerewood and Gronovizs ; who affirm, 


Now if this had really been their Opinion ; yet 
it had ſignified nothing here: for we do not go 
by Authorities, but by Truth. If they believ'd 
ſo, they were certainly miſtaken : nt ither do 
Pollux and Suidas, the Authors cited by Brere- 
wood, ſay any ſuch matter. But if Mr. B had 

Ff 3 cither 


he ſays, that every Talent contains 6000 Drachms, p. g,, 1 
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either been diligent or ingenuous here, he would 

have ſeen; NU 

thoſe two Learned men, that drop'd from 
unawares: for Brerewood in the fame Page, 

Gronovins in the ſame , that Mr. B. has 

quoted, expressly affirm on my fide, that the Si. 

cilian Talent was anciently Six, and afterwards 

Three Denares. Mr. B. we fe has another 

obligat jon here to excuſe himſelf to the Reader for 

bis multitude of Quotations. 

. His next Attempt is upon the Paſſage of Fe. 
ſtus, Talentum Syracuſanum trium Denarium : 
which he uſhers in with an H 
fus's Abridgment of Ferris Flaceus, and Pantus 

Diaconus's Abridgment of Feſtus : a Story known 

to every Body, that have once look'd into Feſtus. 

But what was this to his Purpoſe? Let Paulus 

be as mean a Writer, as Mr. B. : yet this 

Paffa Es ot ited from His f 8 but from 

Felus himſelf. But Mr. B. will now * 

ſomething, which is more to bis purpoſe ; That 

all the Editions of Feſtus take care to warn us, 
that for Syracuſanum trium Denarium, we ought 
to read, r trium Millium Denarium - 
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ſo little a Summ as Three Cn a 
Conjecture in the Marg 11 
he thought it : and ſo it has been continued ſince, 


and ſome of the Editors have eſpouſed it: 
Editors, Mr. B. knows, are not infallible. 
the MS Copy of Feſtus, and the Text of all 


Editions, repreſent it as it's quoted by 
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Feſtus and Pol- 
his Authors there's but One, that 
the Sicilian Dialect, and that is Theo- 
critus; and he indeed mentions a Mina as the 
paid 


Money have for 


to it out of 
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of a Woman's Gown, and vn Drachms 
Fleeces of Wool; which cannot be of that 


ts Handed years embrace 
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low and finall a per that Mr. B. has 
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s perhaps did not only recoin the money 
of S Sraraſe; but alter the Species too and the 
Namesof i it : for Ariſtotle there ſays, he coin'd 
(1) a Drachm which he put off for a double 
Drachm. Now we may gather from Ariſtotle him 
ſelf, as Pollux has cited him, that among the old Si- 
cilian money there was no ſuch Name as a Drachm. 
Dionyſus therefore, or ſome bod; before him, 
had alter*'d the money at Syracuſe, and had in- 
troduc'd the Greek Species there. But perhaps 
we ought not to take Ariſtotle's words fo ſtricł- 
ly and literally in this place. In his Accounts of 
the Sicilian Governments, whence Pollux has his 
Citations, he was obliged to uſe the words of the 
Country: but in hisOcconomics he might take 
the common Liberty of Writers, to reduce the 
Sicilian money to ſome Equivalent of the Attic. 
By the Drachm therefore of Dion) fins be may 
mean perhaps the Sicilian e or e, 
— expreſs it by the Name of Drachm as known 

mong the Græciaus, and about the fame valve. 
But let this be as every one pleaſes: I ſuppoſe 
it will be allow'd, that in ccc years time the 
Species of money might be alter'd in Sicily as in 
England by the late great Reſtitution of our Coin, 
the Species call'd Nine-pences and Four pence 
half-penies are gone, and perhaps may never be 
reduc'd into uſe again. What Ariſtotle there- 
fore tells us about the Old Sicilia Money cannot 
be refuted from the Speci:s of Theocritus s time, 
or any that come after him. 

Beides this I have another Anſwer to this 
Inſtance from Theocritus; for the Poet does not 
ſpeak of Sicilian Money. The Patlages that Mr. 
2. Cites are out of the xrth ehdian; : 


| Te. 
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To. Hes b, AN 70 m3 xg]amv es g,aun 
Tur fi A wot, mow did Tu ag ig . 
Ile Md prdoys, Toggot e dguers xauta Way 
H. and again, . 
Xaus Teavle y ix*, - dh i, AAN 
Ed Sex mar nn ag, yeady amolinuale Tiga), 
His = Taal” 5x Its, amy pur, tiger ix fey. 
where it's own'd, that Mine and Drachms are 
ſpoken of : but who are the Perſons, that ſpeak ? 
Mr. B. tells us, They are Syracuſian Ladies. No 
wonder, that he has made Ladies of two Wo- 
men of low Rank, for he made a King Zalencus 
from a Shepherd : and to go to the Palace to ſee 
a Sight there, like the King's Fine Coach, is in 
Mr. B's Language, To appear at Court. But to 
let that paſs ; pray, where are theſe Ladies, when 
they fay this 2 I muſt declare here my Aſtoniſh- 
ment at the Conduct of our Examiner: and it 
ſeems to Me to be wholly unaccountable, unleſs 
I have recourſe again to that Fatality of miſta- 
king, that he ſeems to lie under. What, was 
he not awake here neither; that he could not ſee, 
the Scene of this Iahllium was not at Syracuſe in 


Sicily, but at Alexandria in Æ pt? The 1dyl- 


lium it ſelf, had he ever read it, would have told 
him this over and over; 
Bawes Tu gn in” ae. II NAH! 

Let's go to King Ptolemee's Court, ſays one Wo- 
man to the other; and ſo away they foot it, and 
return home before Dinner. Now if they lived 
in the fame City, this Journey of theirs is fea- 
ſible : but to go from Syracuſe to Alexandria and 
back again in a Morning, and on foot too over 
the Sea, is a ſtretch ſomething extraordinary. 
To be ſhort with the Examiner, they were Na- 


tives indeed of Hracuſe, but they had removd 


to 
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tive Doric for a,, from the Adjeftive 
EMA . The Senſe indeed will be the fame 
ſill, but the Compoſition will be more elegant: 
Mr. B. may fay, and he has good reaſon, That 
the not correcting theſe Paſſages cannot be im- 
puted as a Fault to Him; when ſuch Great men, 
2s Stephanus , Caſaubon , Heinis, &c. fail'd as 
well as He. "We'll allow this and not 
lay theſe Omiſſions to his charge ; but then he 
ought not to abuſe and calumniate others, who 
have honeſt Endeavours to improve this part of 
if Envy will let them be quiet. 

The other Authors, that Mr. B. has pro- 
duc'd, to ſhew that Talents, Minz, and Drachms, 
of an equal value with thoſe of Greece, were 
current in Sicily, are Thucydides, Plato, Polybi- 
bus, Diodorws, and Plutarch; but not one of 
them was a Sicilian except Diodoru; and he too 
wrote his Hiſtory in a Foreign Country, and 
uſes the Common Dialect, and comes ccccc 
years after Phalars. Now to anſwer all theſe 
Inſtances at once, for the Thing is too Vulgar 
to be inſiſted on 'particularly; I muſt acquaint 
him with what every body elſe knows, but to 
Him is a ſecret, That al the Authors, that 
write in the Attic or Common Dialect do of 
courſe turn the Summs of money of any Coun- 
try that they ſpeak of, into the Artic Account; 
not meaning that the Atric Coins were uſed in 
Specie upon theſe occaſions, but that the money 
of whatever ſort it was, was equivalent in weight 
or value to ſo much Attic money. And the end 
that they had in fo doing, is conſpicuous e- 
nough : for defigning their Hiſtories for general 
uſe, they thought the beſt way to be underſtood 
Ly All, was to reduce the money to ſome * 
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univerſally known. And if Mr. B. had e- 
compared the Greek and Latin Writers of 
Roman Hiſtory together, he muſt neceſſari- 
obſerv'd it. Pll give him one or two Ex- 
of it, which may ſerve inſtead of - 
- 


millia æru, that is 100,000 AFYs or braſs Money: 

the ſecond at 55,c00; and fo on to the loweſt. 

But (v) Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis, who wrote (n) Dienyſ. 
for the Greeks, turns theſe accounts into Attic Hi. N. 
Silver, and makes the firſt Claſs to be rated, 
Examy Mrar, # Mugior AgzXmar, at 4 100 Mine, 

or 10,000 Drachms. And the ſecond Ilie iG. 
SusxorTa Myar i i7axugniar N νjðe dN, 

at 75 Min, or 7 500 Drachms and fo to the Fifth 

Now this account of the Greek Hiſtorian cannot 

be true, if we underſtand thoſe Drachms to have 

been uſed in Specie: for it's known that the Ro- 

mans had no Silver Money till ccc years after the 

time of this Servim. But Livy and he agree in the 

Value, though not in the Species: for x As's of 

Braſs being equivalent to one Attic Drachm of 

Silver ; 100,000 of ſuch A are worth 10,0 

Drachms : and 75, o As s worth 7 500 Drachms. 

The ſame Liyy informs us, That Camillus was 
threatned to be fined Suingentum millium æris 
mula, 500,000 As's of Braſs: which (o) PA- (,) Par in 
tarch repreſents in Silver Money, and calls it, C 


min uuf, dgyvgis Cnuinny, 4 Fine of $0,000 
Drachms. And yet the Romans had no uſe of 
Silver Coin till a hundred years after Camillus. If 
Plutarch therefore in his account of Camillus has 
turn'd the Roman Money to Attic, why may he 

not 
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if there had, they 

ae from the value of te 
not Ilemazrrdaregs, from the wei 
ire. From which compound i 
appears, that the Litra, one of thoſe Sicili 
Coins that I and my Authors contend for, was 
jet in uſe in the time of Gelan. Without que- 
ſtion therefore it was uſed there in Phalariss 
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have ſtated it : and (4) Ariſtotie fays, that i de. (2) Pell . 
v, in OLD time the Talent there was but xxrv #37 
hu about vn . Engl. m. Or a low Talent might II. 


be in other parts of Sicily, but a higher at Agri- 
gentum. 
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1 gentum. But (r] Ariſtotle tells us in general, 


Nox low Talent of baſer Metal, ſuppoſe Braſs equal to 8 
— Litra: and yet 
On Mehr Here are fo 


x. Az. poſition, 
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Tanne TdExarry, The Siciuian Talent was xx1v 
awe; which muſt include Agrigentum, unleſs 
Mr, B. will carry that too into Crete, as he did 


Aſtypal:a, Nay the Philoſopher expreſly 
» ( Fr [That the Alres was AGRIGENTINE — 


and if the Litra come in there, the Talent and | 


all the reſt will follow it. III. Or there might be « 


Phalaris's Silver Talents might be 
many Blunders in this ſup- 
that I ſcarce know which to begin with. 
He believes a Talent in Sicily was a fingle piece 
of Money, or a Coin; but it was a Summ, as a 
Pound is in England. And upon this he fancies 
a braſs Talent was lefs than a Silver one : which 
is juſt as if he ſhould fay, that 2 
Copper Farthings is fs than a Pound paid in 

ſixpences. But from whencecould he have that 
extravagant Stuff, a braſs Talent equal to a Litra? 
I am afraid again, that he was zot awake here: 
but methinks he might have got out of his Nap 
in his fecond or third Edition. A braſs Litra of 
Sicily weigh d a Pound, and ix of them made a 
Talent. And a ſmall Coin of Silver, of equal 
value to a Litra of Braſs, had from thence the 
name too of Litra (as among the Romans the 
Silver Coin was call d Dexarins, becauſe it was 
valued at x As's of Brafs) and ix of thoſe Silver 
Litre made the ancient Talent of Silver. So that 
a Talent of Silver, and a Talent of Brafs were both 
equal in value, and both contain'd ix Litrz. But 


Mr. B. has a Marginal Note here, That the Ta- 
lents in Pollux are compared to Xaxxi, and are 
lower in value than they. Admirably obſerv'd in- 
deed this fame Margin of his has in ſeveral pla- 

ces 


r am@@S i s amo ** 1 
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ces quite out-done the Text. The Text here 
ſays, a Talent of Braſs was to a Litre; but the 
Margin tells us, it was lejs than a Xaaxxis ; which 


was but the xith part of a Litra. So that both 


Text and Margin together form a Propoſition 
exactly like this : A certain Book of a late Writer's, 
is worth four Shillings, and too dear of three 
Pence. But the ſhamefull miſtake of this margi- 
nal Note is founded upon a corrupt Reading in 
Pollux, "EZ Taxerra, zu 33 de Tan, that is, 
Six Talents, which is two braſs Pieces : which I 


have already obſerv'd, and 13 


be corrected pam, 
— Engliſh Reader, though 2 — 
Paſſage, as I have 


not one word of Greek ; if the 
tranſlated ir, does not it ſelf to 


faithfully 
be corrupted. For the Author being to make a 
general compariſon of Money, would have ex- 
preſs d it, as all the world uſes to do, in the 
loweſt numbers of ion; and would cer- 
tainly have faid Three Talents make One braſs Piece; 
not Six make Two. And yet Mr. B. with all his 
Acutenefs, could argue from this Reading, as if 
it were genuine. IV. Or there might be a low 
Value (Talent I ſuppoſe he would fay) uſed by the 
Natives and ancient Inhabitants of Sicily ; and yer 
the Talent uſed by the Greek Colonies, that placed 
themſelves there, might be bigher. But the very 
Names of the Money we ſpeak of, ſhew they be- 
long' d not tothe Sicanians or Phenicians in Sici- 
h, but to the Colonies of Greeks; as OC 
from i9x& ; Nzun©& from vou@r; Tr o5e, Teas, 
'EZ25, Hurnbrewr, AtyzarTeyy : theſe are certain- 
ly Greek words, and neither Phænicicn nor bar- 
barous Sicanian. And Diodoras favs, the Ewa 
am, Sicilia Greeks not the ancient Inhabitznts 
S g of 
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of the Ifland) call'd the Money of Gelox's time 
IlermorTdare;s, Pollux alſo and Ariſtotle ſay 
expreſly, they were the Moneys N Zuni a- 
eise, of the Dorian Colonies in Sicily; and that 
NzwuG was a Coin of the Tarentines in Italy, 
who werea Dorian Colony too, and had no con- 
cern with the old Sicanians. V. Or if theſe Let. 
ters might by a later hand be chang'd out of the 
Doric Dialect into the Attic ; the ſame hand might 
make them ſpeak Attic in the valuation of the Mo- 
nien. This is his laſt ſuppoſition, and the plea- 
ſanteſt of them all: and though I doubt not but 
the very Pr | of it will be received with 
Laughter by all competent Readers; yet IM give 
him an Anſwer to it, when I conſider the general 
way of his Defenſe. We have now gct, and I 
hope ſafely, over all his Suppoſitions : and tho 
I will not pretend to have ſhewn them impoſſible, 
yet I have ſhewn them ſo groundleſs and abſurd, 
that a Wiſe man will be aſham'd of them. But 
to prove any thing of this Nature impoſſible is 
truly an impoſſible thing For how can we bring 
Demonſtrations about matters of mere Hiſtory 2 
If nothing therefore but downright Impoſſubility 
will convince the Examiner, that his Phalars is 
ſpuricus ; he may ſtill to biz Comfort believe 
them genuine. But at that rate he's well pre- 
pared to believe all the Stories of Ovid's Meta- 
mor phoſes or Apuleins's js. | 

But our misfortune is, that though we have 
ſtood the ſhock of ſo many Suppoſitions, yet we 
are juſt where we were before. For /aftly, he 
ſays, though none of his Reaſonings (bould bold, *tis 
ogreed by tho/e who treat of theſe matters, and give 
5 tha low vale of the Sicilian Talent, that where- 


ever the word Taleut is uſed by Greek Writers (as 
it 
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it is in Phalaris's Epiſtles) without any addition, 

:be Attic Talent muſt be underffood. And for this 
he quotes Gronouius, Bernard, and Brerewood. 


Now allowing this to be trae, what would 2 


fagacious Critic infer from t? Do not I my ſell 
affirm too, that in Phalaris's Epiſtles the Artic 
Talent is underſtood 2 The very circumſtances of 
every Paſlage there, where Talent is mention'd 
ſhew he meant the Attic: and tis the ſole grou 
and foundation of all this Article againſt him, 
Mr. g. therefore may aſſure himſelf, that I ſhall 
never make Phalaris's Epiſtles an Exception to 
that rule of Gronovias. That the Attic is meant 
in the Epiſtles will be allow'd on all fides : but 
whether the true Phalaris would have uſed the 
word fo, there is the Queſtion. And do Mr. 
B's marginal Citations prove any thing of that 2 
Diodorus, though a Sicilian, had good reaſons 
for his reckoning by Attic Money : becauſe he 
wrote in the common Dialect, becauſe the At- 
tic valuation was then univerſally known, becauſe 
other Hiſtorians had done fo before him. But 
muſt Phalari: therefore be ſuppoſed to have uſed 
the Attic Accounts, at a time when the Attic 
Talent was no better known than the Sicilian? 
Muſt he do it in private Letters, that were ne- 
ver intended for the Public ? in ſtating the Ex- 
penſes of his Houthold ; which being laid out in 
Sicilian Money could not be expreſs d in Artic 
without puzzling Fractions 2 If Mr. B. will ob- 
Unately maintain ſuch Abſurdities as theſe: he'll 
fully fatisfie his Readers, that what-ever there 
was in Phalaris's Accounts, in Mr. B's Genius 
there's nothing of Attic. 
Mr. B. declares, That he finds the Moderns go P. #3. 
into the opinion of a Sicilian Talent of low value, 
G 2 wit bout 
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without any other Authority, as be can find, but 
the obſcure and interpolated Paſſages of Pollux and 
Feſtus ; but the Notion ought to be ed by 
good Authorities taken from approv d Sicilian 
Writers, or others that purpoſely treat of Sicilian 
A Fairs. I will give him an account therefore 
of the Authorities we go Ano od - and 1 — it 
will preſently appear, that t ov'd Sicilian 
IWriters, ſuch as — 27 who 
were neareſt the Age of Phalaris; and thoſe that 
purpoſely treat of Sicilian Affairs, fuch as Ariſto- 
tle in his account of the Sicilian Governments, 
do all countenance and ſupport the Notion, That 
the Sicilian Money was ditferent from the Artic 
both in Species and Name. But for the clearer 
i!tuftration cf what I ſhall fay here, I will give 
Table of the Sicilian Coins according to thoſe 
Authors; and compare them with the Roman 


Coigs, which were all borrow*d from them. 


a © a” X#u 


A Table of the Sicilian Money. 
METAL. SICILIAN. ROMAN. VALUE. 


Triens. Althir d part | 

of a Litra. 

2nadrens,? | A Fourth of 

Teruncius. a Litra. 

A Sixth of! 

Sextans, 4 Litra. | 
wo . I Ounce of 
— 8 ni [3 Bras. 


50 Litrz, | 
10 Litræ. 


21 Litrz. 


Go Braſs or 
SilverLitrz. 


. AP* weight 
of Braſs, or 
a Piece of 
Silver equi- 
valent. 


This Table comprehends all the Names of the 


Sicilian Summs or Coins, from the Higheſt down 
to the Loweſt: and I ſhall now ſubjoin the Paſ- 
ſages of Authors, which eſtabliſh and warrans e- 


very one of them. 


Gg3 
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TAAANTON. 


(:) Pollux, The Sicilian TaLeNT, (t) ſays Pollux, had the 
P 43!. loweſt Value of all. Of old, as Ariſtotle teaches, 
it contain d xx1v Nipper ; but afterwards only x1. 

Now a Nui Numnins, as I ſhall ſhew preſent. 

ly, was the 1vth part of a Denare: fo that the 

Ancient Talent contain'd vi Denares, and the 

latter 11 And Suidas falls in exactly with A- 

(s) Suid. Tiſtotle's account: for he informs us, (#) That 
in Tan- among the Sicilian Greeks 4 Talent was anciently 
vs xx1v Nummi, but zow x11. In the Vulgar Edi- 
tions tis wav, but the true Reading is Neppor, 
as the Paſſage of Ariſtotle clearly ſhews; and fo 
it's corrected by Budews and every body ſince, 
that have treated of theſe matters. The word 
Neuwy, being not underſtood by the Copier, was 
corrupted into wor, To theſe Authorities we may 
add Feſtus, who giving the value of ſeveral forts 
(x) Feſtus, of Talents, ſays, (x) The Neapolitan contains v1 
Tat. N. Denares; the Syracuſan 111; and that of Rhegi- 
petite um Half @ Denare. What Feſtus here calls the 
rium. Sy. Neapolitan Talent, has the ſame value with the 
recuſanum Old Talent of Sicily: which is not to be won- 
iu de- der'd at; fince Ariſtotle and Pollux aficm that 
Rheginon the NHS, one of the Coins of Sicily, was 
Yitoriati., common to the Tarentine and other Dorian Co- 
lonies of Italy. And the Syracuſan Talent of 

Feſtus is the very faize with what Ariſtosle and 

Suidas call the Later Sicilian, Here are four 
Authorities then, Aiſtotie, Pollux, Suidas, and 

Feſtus, for the low valuation of the Sicilian Ta- 

lent. And the Alteration, that Mr. B. and 

fome others would introduce into the Text of 

Feſtus, now appears to be groundlels. They 

would interpolate it thus, Hracuſanum trium 
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( Millinm) denarium, The Talent bad 
3000 Denares. But what Authority have they 
this Talent of 3000 ? None at all. Is it 
not a glorious Correction then, and worthy to 
be embrac'd by Mr. B. to change the Reading 
that's warranted by Three Authors, and to ſub- 
ſtitute another, that's ſu by none? And 
what will they do with the following words, Rhe- 
ginum vittoriati ? Will they inſert Millium there 
too, and make it neither Latin nor Senſe? But 
if the Talent of Rhegium was but equivalent to 
Five Pounds of Braſs ; why muſt that of Sicily 
be thought too low, when it's made equal to 
Thirty or Sixty ? 
*T'is very certain, that the Romans call'd the 
common Attic Talent, Talentum Magnum, The 
Great Talent ; an Ex never uſed by any 
Greek Author: fo that the Reaſon and Ground 
of it has been a Enquiry among the Anti- 
_—— laſt Age. But the Ingenious and 
(3) Gronovins has lit upon a Conje- OS 
ture, that has all the Characters of Truth and 2% ff 
Certainty. The Romans had no ſuch Summ nor 
Name as Talent, in their way of Accounts ; but 
by their Dealings with the Neighbouring 
Greeks, the Sicilians, Rbegians, Tarentines, Nea- 
politans, they knew a Talent among Them ſtood 
for a ſmall Summ of Silver. Afterwards when | 
they extended their Commerce or their Con- | 
queſts to other parts of Greece, they found a Ta- 
lent there meant a vaſt Summ of Goco Denares ; 1 
which was oo, or 2000, or 12000 times as 
much as the Talents of their Neighbours. This 
latter therefore was call'd the Great Talent , and 
in proceſs of time Talent alone; the other ac- 
ceptation of the word falling into difuſe. I do 
| Gg4 not 


6 * 


R 


2. 


* 
— 
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queſtion, but all competent Judges will re- 
ceive this Notion of Gronovius with approbation 
and applauſe. And as the Expreſſion Talentum 
Magnum is fo fairly explain'd by the Low Siciliax 
Talent: fo reciprocally the Low Value of that 
Talent is plainly made out by the Expreſſion Ta- 
lentum magnum. | | 
But there's one thing not yet accounted for, 
How it came about that in thoſe Dorian Colo- 
nies the word Talent was applied to ſuch incon- 
fiderable Summs. I will crave leave to propoſe 
a Conjecture of mine, and ſubmit it to the Cen- 


not 


(z) Szides, fures of the Learned. (⁊) Talent originally is a 
Polar and word of Statics, and means Lx pound weight of 


others. 


any thing. Now the Braſs Aires of Sicily be- 
ing at firſt a Pound weight, as the Libra or As 
was the Romans; Lx fuch Litre weigh'd 
in all Ix pounds, and conſequently were call'd 
a Talent. Afterwards when Silver Money came 
into uſe among them, the Species of it had their 
denominations from the Proportions they bore 
to the Braſs Litra. So that a ſmall Silver Coin, 
equivalent in worth to a Braſs Pound, was call'd 
Aires; and another Coin containing Ten of 
them, e: juſt as the Romans call'd their 
Silver Coin Denarius, becauſe it was equal in 
value to Deni A ſſes, Ten Braſs Pounds. By the 
ſame Rule therefore a Summ of Silver, contain- 
ing lx Silver Litre or vi (Ae) Denares, 
was calbd a Talent; becauſe it was equivalent to 


X Pound weight of Braſs. Here I conceive is a 


probable account, how the Old Sicilian Talent 
came to ſtand for vi Denares, or, as Ariſtotle 
expreſſes it, xxiv Nummi. But the ſame Au- 
thor acquaints us, that afterwards the Talent 
unk lower to the value of xiz Nummi, or m 
| Denares, 
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Denares. The occaſion of which ſeems to have 
been this. As Solon diminiſh'd the Attic Drachm 
a Fourth part in weight, making 100 of them 
go to a Pound, which IxxV made before; and 
as the Romans being ftraitned in the Firſt Punic 
War, lower'd their Braſs Money Five parts in Six, 
making their As, which till then was a full 
Pound weight, to be no more than two Ounces : 
ſo the Sicilzans ſeem to have leſſenꝰd their Braſs 
Money Half in Half; and yet the Old Names 
(as among the Romans) continued ſtill, notwith- 
ſtanding the change in weight. A Talent of 
Braſs therefore, containing Ix of thoſe Half 
Pound Litrz, was no more than mm Denares or 
xn Nummi of Silver. But the Rbegrians, ac- 
cording to Feſtus, ſeem to have ſunk their Braſs 
Litrz from a Pound weight to an Ounce : which 
is exactly what the Romans did in the Second 
Punic War, when they made their 4s to be Un 
cialis of a fingle Ounce weight. By which pro- 
portion, though the Talent even among the 
Rhegians might at firſt be Ix Litrz, each of 
which weigh'd a Pound; yet after they were di- 
miniſh'd to an Ounce a piece, a Talent of rx 
ſuch Litræ would be worth no more than halt 
a Denare, or the Victoriatus of Feſtus. 


HENTHKONTAAITPON 


We have an account of this Coin from Dio- 
dorus Siculus ; (a) That after Gelon had van- (2, Diagn, 
quiſh'd the Carthaginians in Sicily, Ol. Lxxv, . >. -: 
Demareta his Wife interceded in their behalt. 
and obtain d for them an honourable Peace; and 
upon that occaſion ſhe caus d a new Coin to be 
tamp'd weighing 1 Litrz, that is, Five A, 


Aten, 
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durex, Denares; or as Diodorus computes it, x 
Artic Drachms. This Money was call'd A- 
ener from her name, and by the Sicilians TiwTy- 
xov]axrew from the weight and value of it. 
ar, The fame Money is mention'd by (b) Pollux, but 
?- 437- he tells us quite another ſtory about the occaſion 
of coining it; Thar when ber Husband wanted 
money in the War againſt the Carthaginians, De- 
mareta and the reſt of the Nomen brought all their 
Silver Utenſils to the Mint, and the Coin was 
call d Niyugpua Ani. But the very Bigneſs 
of the Money, being five times the weight of 
their heavieſt ordinary Coin, ſhews Diodorus's 
Narrative to be truer than Pollax*s: for if Gelon 
had been in any ſtraights for Money, he would 
certainly have ſtampꝰ d it in the ſmalleſt Species; 
whereas this was a fort of Medal, and by its 
magnitude declar d the greatneſs of the Victory 
and the Booty. This Demareta was the Daugh- 
ter of Theron Tyrant of Agrigentum, and after 
Gelon's deceaſe was married to Polyzelus his Bro- 
(e) Scbol. ther; (c) as we learn from the Scholiaſt of Pin. 
Pind. O. dar: who adds too, that from Her a Sicilian 
272 * Coin was call'd Anf d) Diodorus ac- 
* 2 quaints us farther, that Gelon out of part of the 
geren v6- Booty made a Golden Tripus of xv Talents, 
ue & and ſent it to Delphi a Donary to Apollo. And 
Tania. there's an Epigram of Simonides upon the fame 
_ Tripus, which I ſuppoſe is not yet publiſh'd, and 
nr therefore I ſhall give it here out of the MS Ar 

tholegia ; 
Emorids. 


d TA, Tigure, Taxen, Oe 
Ilas ue Acioutrws F Telmd" a $4:4var, 

EE xa AiTgav & mwlator]ia THAdITOY 
S atiſis aver TAs SdTas aTay. 


Where 
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Where it's obſervable that Simonides, who per- 
haps was then in Sicih and faw the Tripus, 1 it 


If we believe the Scholiaſt of (e) Pindar; 
not one Tripus only, but ſeveral, that * 1 
dicated to Apollo, and this Inſcription was en- 547 a 
grav'd on them, 
dn TM, Ileana, lebende, © each, 

ITaide; Aewouste Tis Termdzs Stuwmar, 

Bag g vixnvelas born, Di 5 P95 x0 

Suppuazey EAA Te lis xwMreilw. 

Which appears to be the very ſame Epigram with 
that acid to Simonides ; and the one 
15 to be ſupplied out of the other ; the latter Di- 
ſtich of this being to be added to that. But 
what can be the meaning of Azz xgver? If 
we conſider the paſſages already cited out of Dio- 
dorus, Pollux and Pindar's Scholiaſt, which all 
belong to the Subject of this Epigram; we can 
ſcarce doubt but the true Reading is, 
| Gapagens x uod rde H — 
Where the Poet was conſtrain'd of mere neceſſi- 
ty to uſe a Pzon inſtead of a Dactyl; as ano- 
cher Poet did without any neceſſity, 
AA red bie uy £vi gigroomy rener 
But the Copiers not conſidering this, and ob- 
ſerving the Verſe to have 2 Syllable too much, 
contracted the word into &agz7is; which has 
been done above Dcc years ago, as it's evident 
trom Suidas: AageTio, ſays he, (f) AL. 9 2 
4 a,b y nne TAU ® 
Pos. Tas 42 1 the Word, we vi. 
ſer, is ſet down; but there's no Explication of 
it. He has only given part of our Epigram, 
where he found that Qari: and as that Word 
both in Suidas and the Epigram is to be tft 
2 
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refted from other Authors; fo the reſt of that 
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Paflage of Suidas is to be corrected from the E- 
pigram. 


AEKAAITPON, AITPA, HMIATTPIeN. 
Pollux, Ariſtotle in his Treatiſe of the Agrigentine Go- 
— vernment informs us, that « Perſon was fin d 
there (Tedxor]e Aire xxx Litre ; and that a 
Litra was equal in value to an Fginzan Obolas. 
The fame he repeats in his Diſcourſe about 
the Himer aan Government; That the Litre was 
equal to an Obolus, and the Aexgaresv contain d x 
Litre, and was worth a Corinthian Stater. Theſe 
Particulars are told us twice by Pollux, in his 
rvth, and 1xth Book; fo that there's no room 
for any ſuſpicion, that he miſtook his Author. 
Aires, fays Heſychins, cee, ei 53 vogurue meg 
Sqmeancis ei 3 & $23 par” of 5 Pole die nb AH 
Photius in his MS Lexicon: Ales i ws rid Th 
dc οjỹg -d 75 calls Emaguos T5 x Supper i xgi- 
ouy]o' S2p0xAnG 5 AITRBaHOTY AUR F agWweruoþey am 
ad rououd] g. Heſychius again, Arrezonimes, agyu- 
2 «70 Ts £1448 vaανννt] , 5 xaagiras A- 
Tez, Here are two good Authors concurring 
with Pollux, beſides the Three others that one 
of them cites, Diphilus , Epicharmus, and So- 
pbron; but we have not the Names of them 
only, but the very Paſſages too preſerved to us 
in Pollux. The Comic Poets, (g) ſays he, of Si- 
(g) Nu, © | 1 
P. 215. cily uſe the word Arrge, ſometimes for à ſmall 
piece of Money; as when Sophron fays, in bs 
Book calf d Twwammau Mia, O wits N Ares 
(the true Reading here ſeems to be Size A 
ta or Ar) and again in his Ar Miguer, 
Ewa d Tas Jo AiTgas Suvepai* and ſometimes 


for a Pound weight, as Demologus in his Medea, 
Tergęa- 
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Terfarvrax rte Tivi v,au vid. 
In the vulgar Editions it's -widtzs ; which (i) Sal. () Sabnof 
maſins has truly correfted , Chains of xl de Mods 
pound weight. But there's another error ſtill re. H. . 
maining, any, a Poet as unheard of, as 
Phbalaris two Tragedians Ariſtolachus and Zyſ6- 

aus : inſtead of which Demologus the MS of A 
Voſſms has it d, , which is certainly the 
true Reading. For this Dinolochus was really 
a Sicilien Comic Poet (as Pollux here fu 
him) (t) being 4 Syracuſan, er an Agrigentine, (i) S. v. 
and the Son, or, as others ſay, the Scholar of Epi- M. 
charmus, and the Author of x Doric Comedies. 
He is cited again by Pollux, () Amwixoy@& @ (1) Pullux, 
; and twice or thrice by Heſjchins. But P. 509- 
our Author procedes and tells us, (m) That even (m) 19.9. 
ſome of the Athenian Comics mention the word Al- 217. 
res, as Philemon in bis Play inſcribd Znwanes, 
and Pofidippus in bis TaxzT«#e, In the Editions 
tis printed TaaeTy, which Learned men have 
corrected Taacrea: and the Great Salmaſius a- 
cutely obſerves, that it appears by the Names of 
theſe two Comedies, that the Scene and Subject 
of them were in S:cly; fo that the Poets there 
uſed the word Aire, not as Attic Money, but 
as Sicilian. In another place (=) our Author a-) pa 
ſcribes the Play not to Philemon, but to Dipbi- 4,6. 
las; as Photius alſo ſeems to have done in the 
paſſage above cited: but (o) Athen us gives it () A ben. 
to Philemon; ſo that it was dubious even in 9. 658. 
thoſe days, whether of them was the Author of 
it. The words of Dipbilus are theſe; 
deal ey meg, an by N Axe, 

E. us ue at bes AbTegus H 
In the V oſſian MS it's u for zz ; which may 
ſeem the truer Lection; becauſe of the * 
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Oppoſition there between =='v7e and wad) Lr. 
But -=&? too is a very tolerable Lection, being n 
Diſh made of Cheeſe and other Ingredients ; 
and the Cheeſe of Sicily, where the Action of 
this Play lies, was famous; as the Poet tells us 
(p) 4then, (p) in this very Comedy. But Epicharmus, 
2644, continues (3) Folux, mentions ſeveral names of 
lar, Money in bis Play calPd Ai. The Paſſage 
tere is thus repreſented in the Vatan MS, 
»Nomy ai meg} A al} Vaoviuorra: Y,, 
Higgs dUMTAXIO agen, GANG Aren 41 d" ay 
zien Miuerat, U mivre room, And | 
(-) Sa/maſ. gueſs from the Emendation of (r) Salmaſius,that 
#8. 251. the Palatine MS had it exactiy fo too; and per- 
haps the MS of Voſſius is nothing but a Copy of 
it. Salmaſius has thus reduced the words into 
Trochaic Verſes : 
—— O76 21 ¹¹ E. MANTES, f . 
"Ay era yuraikes Mops, al mils men 
Agyvers, d 5 AiTegs, aid" nunTEes Sigua 
Harms Ayr oowm—— 
Where in the third Verſe the true Meaſure js 
not obſerv'd, a Spondee being put there inſtead 
of a Trochee: but as for «wegs in the ſecond 
Verſe, the Dorians frequently made the Accuſa- 
tive a; hort, as we ſee in Theocritus. I would 
read the whole in this manner ; 
—— "Nome ai ming vrt, 
A “ ai wnrTal Yurdinaes H, aj TIYTEYMOY 
Agguetoy, NN 3 Airegar, 4 C av nwni 
Acrfuwar, M a, Hyvd 012171 TH Tapas A 
The three laſt words do not appear in the MS; 
but the vulgar Editions have M A: which 
maſt be lengthen'd by a Syllable, to cloſe up the 
Trochaic. The meaning of the Paſſage is this ; 
Like thoſe rogniſh Fortune-tellers, that wheedle 


fooliſh 
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i Women, ſome of them exact ing a five-Ounce 
—2 Money, ſome 4 Litra, ſome half a Litra ; 
and, a thoſe filly Women believe they know all things. 
Au in the Second Verſe is for a»: for in ancient 
writing when the N came before M or por Il or 
2, it was chang'd into M; as in the Chron. Ar an- 
delianum, EM NAPOLI for is Has; and in the 
Marble of $myrna, EM MATNHEIAL for is May 
moig : and the modern Greeks, though they 
write it N in thoſe Caſes, yet they pronounce 
it as M. In the third Verſe I read numirzgrer 
inſtead of »nwuiarreoy : for I obſerve that's the 
form of the Compounds with nw, as Huappogror, 
zus dw g,, IH⁰˖ p ν,-Lf̊y, nuuogaigry , iu 
and many more. Another Paſſage from Epi- 
char mus is thus cited by the fame Pollux. (O E 
v. which is thus exhibited in the Voſſian MS. 
E90 38 764 Pardyrioy Arg 0 - cure $f a7 
Tioy Ts mT&yx4y. And fo in all probability the 
Palatine MS reads it, as one may gather from (t) (*) S. 
Salmaſins, who thus corrects it by the help of? 260. 
iy 

— ke @ WN barevTiCO, Aire, 
Nr garde, CAT T4 % mime ruop. 

But by this Emendation both the Verſes have 
falſe Meaſure ; neither does the Senſe appear 
very elegant. It ſeems to me very probable that 
ie in the MSS is an Interpolation; becauſe in 
other places Pollux tells us, that the Srxzairgey 
was worth a Corinthian =1ig : from whence the 
Interpolator borrow'd it, and clapt it in here. 
But it cannot be Epic har mus s own for two rea- 
ſons, both becauſe it is no Sicilian word, and 
becauſe it makes a Tautology. If I may have 
leave to propoſe an Emendation, I would read 
te paſſage thus: — 2 
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ara Ts e if drmer Ts } TOTS Yziov. 

1 have my Purſe, ſays he, full of Litre and 

Denares, and Two-ounce Pieces, and Five-ounce 

Pieces. 


NOT MMO. 


(s) Pollux. Julius Pollux, (u) who wrote his Book at Rome, 


p. 436. 


41. 


and dedicated it to the Emperor Commodut, 
tells him, That the Word Nzsuwu© appears indeed 
to be of Roman Original, but it's really Greek, 
belong ing to the Dorians of Sicily and Italy. So 
Varro alſo expreſly teaches, that the Word Num- 


(x) Farr mus was borrow'd from the Sicilians : (x) In ar- 
de L. L p. gento, Nummi : id a Siculis. The fame Pollux 


adds, that Ariſtotle in hb Treatiſe of the Taren- 
tine Government ſays, 4 certain Coin there was 
call d Nu], which for its Impreſs bad Taras the 
Son of Neptune aſtride apen a Dolphin. Half a 
ſcore of theſe Tarentine Neuf with that Stamp 
upon them are in Goltx is. Again our Author 
acquaints us, That according to Ariſtotle the Old 
Talent of Sicily contain xxiv Nie, but the 
later xit only : and that a Nawu& was equiua- 
lent to an Obolus and a Half. And then he con- 
firms the Authority of the word Newu© by two 
Paſſages of Epicharmus ; the Firſt of them, K 
tav Ss Tra wit {tt Ven Wed XV K 
which is thus to be diſtinguiſh'd, and reduc'd 
tc lIambics. 

Kaevg tiny 


EU , (08 ike v* MUAY 1TY OV KANND> 
There ſeems to be no room for doubting, but 
that the Verſes were thus written by the Poet; 
and yer the Reacer may take notice, that there's 
a Spondee in tae Fourth Place inſtead of an I- 
ambic; 


DPS ee co ow = coco 


Axe vitae, Aria, 8 n en T6 u 
ni& | take to be a true Doric word, from whence 
come mihng@& . 


The Diviſions of the AT PA. 
NENTOTTKION a Coin of Five ounces Braſs, 
or of Silver equivalent to them, is mention'd 


by Epichermas, in that fragmett produced a- 


W by 
The Larins call'd it Quincunx. And p p 
as the Latins had the Septanz tao, fo the Sicili- 
ans might have EN, though we have now 
no Author that rhentions it. I will correct here a 
paſſage of Fefus, which has created ſome trouble 
to the Learned of this and the laſt 
Age. Sextantarii Aſſes, &c. The 4, fays he, 
of two Ounces weight, calf d Sextantarii, came into 
aſe in the Second Punic Nur, to which he 
quoq; (anno) «ſus eft, ut priore numero ; 
permanſit in uſu, nec amplins _ 
Here Fits is very much bla d by Bu. 


—_— we VV.” 


mejor em. 


firming that the Sexrantarii Aſes continued in 
from Pliny thar — 

om Pl they laſted a good while longer. 
But the n 
* 


but in thoſe that 
tranſcribed 


(3) R. 


adds, in Sextet. 


diem, Hottoman, Harduin, and others; for af- 
plainly appears 


— — — - 
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tranſcribed him ill; for the true Reading is thus: 
St v ruxcto quoque Varro uſus eſt, ut priore 
Numero, &c. that is, Varro uſed the word Sep- 
tuncium as he did the Number before it (Sextans); 
but the ord did not continue in uſe, nor did the 
Comporends from Uncia go to a higher number than 

Seren. He means, the Latins did not ſay, Oct un- 

cinm, Nouuncium, Decuncium. But let us hear 
(=) Farr (2) Varro himfelf, who will be Voucher for this 
4 L. L. Emendation, Septunx, 4 ſeptem & uncia conclu- 
iv. p 41. ſum. Reliqua obſcuriora, quod 4 deminutione : & 
ea que deminuuntur, ita ſunt ut extremas ſyllabas 
habeant : ut a duodecim una dempta uncia, De- 
wir : Dextans, dempto Sextante : Dodrans, demp- 
to quadrante: Bes, ut olim Des, dempto triente 
The meaning of which is, That they went no 
higher than Septunx in the Compounds from 
the Number and Urcia, but they faid Bes for 
»in Ounces, Dodrans for 1x, Dextans for x, ] 
Deunsx: for xi: So that when Feſtus tells us in . 
another place; Nonuncium, quod vulgo magiſtri 0 
e 
n 


ludi appellant, ſi niſicat novem uncias: we are to 

underitand him, that Nonuncium, though it was 
uſed by Schoolmaſters when they taught Boys, it 
was no legitimate word nor of popular uſe. C 
TÞIAS. TET PAS. EZAZ. The account that a 
Pollax gives of the diviſions of the xixęx is ex- 
feribed from Ariſtole's Book of the Fimer.can 
Folie,: The Patlages are very faulty; but be- 
ciuſe they came twice over, they may eaſily be Es 
correfted by ccmparing one with the other, un 
and beth wich the Roman Moneys which were all 
borrow d fron: sii, Agisemeans, ſays he, i 74 i [ct 
asi, I r, s i ul EMUMATHE Tis qu { 
SLEPT SS GATES 2) (P. 436. 55 Taxas]a) xgasn, an 
11 7 „%% A Ou) mics 7:8 os Ty 210 Tera ( P. 436. 0 

Tei 
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Tra Tixav]e) Tis N #5 Huinilew, + N df, 
AiTgay, Keel Srov u,. AtygiAilger, r. Sing. age 
a3%s u Where the firſt Error of the Copy- 
ers is S Ae in one place, and 55 7eawle in the 
other : in the former place the Voſſian and Pa- 
latine MISS have it, Mala, in the latter they 
vary not from the Editions. Now from all the 
three words compared together, the true Read- 
ing eaſily reſults, ECA ſo Heſchins ; EZas, 
3% (rouirue]@) pg Eveaxencs, and Arcadius 
the Grammarian in his MS. Tract Heer Tü, 
quoted by Salmaſias ; (by EZ2s im weng oy - (% Same 
eie mTai' Which is word for word too in Theo- jus Made © 
doſuus's MIS. Epitome of Herodian's Rook call'd Uſer. p. 
Kad, in the Public Library at Oxford. And 2356. 

we met with the word juſt now in the fragment 
of Epichar mus. 

Aexgaileav Ts TAngss, iEdavruy T5, % T9 [Es , 
For the MS there reads it *v7% : and it's well 
known that „ are commonly miſtaken by Copy- 
ers for . I my ſelf have had frequent experi- 
ence of it in ſheets from the Prefs: as in my 
notes on Callimachus, it's ſomewhere Printed wy 
inſtead of nv. The Second miſtake of Pollux's 

Copyers is Teaxo]e and Tęia Taaz]e, for Te 
r arſe. Heſychins, Teiar|& ern, MauCarccs Tei 
rel, J ir AsTTa £ixan. Here again is the very 
1 ſame error, that the Conyers of Pollux commit- 
e 


ted, reid nel inſtead of Tedv)z. For this and 
EZzs being Foreign Words, and not commonly 
r, | underſtood in Greece, had the common Fate of 


e all words of that fort, to de corrupted by Trar- 
7 ſcribers. : 
Vs OTTKIA, So the MS has it, inſtead of 0ry32, 


„, and that's the truer Reading, though its written 
6. both ways in the Books of the Greet Pay iictans, 
16 H h 2 10 
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Lexicon; Ouyzias, I ane, Taeter x; Em e 
Suidas : OU, Adee urge, 8 cube. 
The ancient Writers were content to be mo- 
derately accurate in their com 
I ry y reckon'd the Roman Denare to 
equi 


inetion they 
ny  X_— 11 
the conveniency of expreſſing themſelves in round 
Summs; and they confider'd they were Hiſtori- 
ars, and not Maſters of the Mint. We havean 
Inſiance of this in the very thing that now lies 
before us: where the Sicilian Money is thus ad- 
juſted by Ar itotle, to the Moneys of Greece: (c 
An Ovyue, fays he, is one Attic Chalcus; 
and the Heuxi rei ig frx Chaki, and the Litra is 
an «£ginean Obolus. Now if we examine this 
rigidly, the computation cannot de true. For 
the Litra, according to Ariſtotle, contain'd xn 
Attic Chatci, and yet was equal to an AÆ gm 
Obolus: ſo that by this reckoning the e£ginean 
Ovolus was equal to xn Chalci. But the Agi 
nean Obolus was to the Artic as & is to vi; and 
the Attic Obolus had the Value of vm Chak: 
therefore the «£gineen Obolus was rot equal to 
xu Chalci, for the jon of x1 to vm is 
not the fame with the of x to v1. 
But as l ſaid before, ſuch ſmall Differences were 
neglefted by the Old writers, and they were con- 
tent, if their calculations were tolerably exact. 


* Siculus fays , The Mumerraxilger of 


Demareta, was equivalent to x Attic Drachms: 
by which com a ane was equal to 


putation 
21 Attic Drachms. 2 


<1 a> eee 
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ure was equivalent to x11 e/Eginean] O- 
which are more than 1 Attic Drachms. 
fame Ariſtotle aſſigns Teia 1xwobiae, an Obo- 
aud 4 half as an equivalent to the Sicilian Now. 
: ſeems to mean the -£gineax Obo- 
rate the Nzwws was the fourth 


” 
Þ 


FOEFS 
SB 


part 


; 


was the 1vth of the Dezarius, ſo the 


in Sicily ſeems to have been the vth of 
ö andArress. 


Nujaues 


and Groxovius inſtead 
xe in Pollux, read it rin dh t two 
li and a half: and if this correction be admitted, 
the 


needs be on d, whether we read 7yiz nwCine 
or rein 1woSiaer, that as 1 Nummi made a 


Denarius, ſo 1 Ne made a A e,] 2s 
the Paſſage of Feſtus compared with Pol/ux, and 
make it plain beyond Controverſie. 

The Roman TRIEN'S ſignified a third part of 
an As or of xi: Ounces, the QUADRANS a 
Fourth, and the SEXTANS a Sixth. This is 
certain, and needs not now to be proved. But 
yet among the Sici/ians, from whom the Roman: 


Hb 3 borrow'd 
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borrow'd thoſe words, a TPIAZ js faid to mean 

three parts of the Aizcz, or three Ounces, not 

the third part of it or four Ounces: and fo TE- 

TPAS to be four Ounces, and EK TAZ to be fix 

Ounces : which makes a very wide difference be. 

tween the accounts of the two Nations. Tees 

(% Peu, Xataxot, d | ſays Pollux, my Teavre ; and again, 
5. 26,436. Ter&rTa imy Tees , that is, 4 TPIAE means 
three Ounces. leres Juni Nane ance, fays 
Hehcbius, 4 TETPAS ſtands for ſour Ounces, And 
in another place, Terre, Gig Acme exon, 4 
TPIAE 7s xx Lepta. Which is the fame again 
with three Chalci or Ounces, one Chalcus con- 
taining vn Lepta, What ſhall we ay to this 
matter? muſt we di>believe theſe Grammarians? 
or ſuppoſe their Copiers have done them wrong? 
or muſt we take ir at their words, that the Si- 
cilians reckon'd fo, though we do not know why : 
(%) Scalig. Fof, Scaliger ſuppoſes, (e that the Sicilians took 
ae re Num. thofe words in the fame ſenſe as the Romans did : 
?. 5-6 and that the Grammarians were miſtaken, though, 
ſays he, it is not ſo much a miſteke, as an Idio- 

tifm ; for the Vulgar uſed to call a Diviſion into 1+ 

parts, Tetrantes, and into viii, Octantes, as 22 

may ſee in Vitruvius On the contrary, Salma. 

(f) S#- fas maintains, (F) That the Grammarians are in 
— the right, and that the Sicilians gook Texas, and 
7 254,06, Crest, and Ms for 111, 1v and x parts of x11 Ou 
ces or Litra; and that the Romans were to blame, 

for changing the meaning of thoſe word,; and that 
Vitruvius's ſenſe of them u not an Idiotiſm, bet 

the true and proper Notion. If ſo mean a Writer 

as | am may have the liberty to interpoſe in the 
Controverſie of ſuch great Men; I am perſuaded 

the thing was thus. Both Sicilians and Romans 

nad the fame Notion and Uſe of the wen; 

12 
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Tews and Triens, Terese and Tetrans or Qa. 
drans, EE; and Sextans meant the ind, 1vth, 
and vith part of any Whole whatſoever was ſpo- 
ken of; ſo that when they were applied to a 
Pound weight of xn Ounces, they muſt ſignifi 
rv, HT, and 1 Qunces. Thus far I agree with 
Scaliger; and I think Salmaſins was quite out 
when he eſpouſed the other opinion. For the 
words themſelves refute him; all we have of them 
of this Form in the Diviſion of the Litra bein 
only theſe three, IC ac, Teas, and rere: but 
de meant fix Qunces, and fo the reſt; then we 
ſhould have had other ſuch Divilions of the Li- 
tra, mie for vi: Ounces, sr for vin, dvs 
for 1x, Ms for x, irJixgs for x11 On the other 
fide, if «as ſigniſie the vith part of the Pound, 
that is 11 Ounces; and the other two words in like 
manner; then the reaſon is plain why we have 
no more Diviſions of it than thoſe three : becauſe 
they are the only Diviſions of x11, that make e- 
ven Numbers, all the reſt producing Fractions ; 
as TwTas a vth of x11 Qunces would be 11 Oun- 
ces and ; of an Ounce, v a vnth would be 
: Qunce and 5, ras an vinth would be 1 Qunce 
and 1, ede a ixth would be 1 Ounce and 3, 
Re a xth would be 1 Ounce and |, s a 
xith would be 1 Ounce and . Theſe being ail 
Fractions, the Sicilians would not coin any Mo- 
ney of theſe ſeveral Divitions; becauſe inflead of 
being uſefull rhey would puzzle and confound all 
reckonings. But if Salmaſins's opinion were true, 
we ſhould certainly have had 7725s for a Coin 
of v Qunces : for we are ſure they had Money 
of that weight; but then they (id not call it 
rere but mwreyzoy, as in the Fragment of E- 
picharmus ; 


Hh 4 — 15 
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n wha 2 
gainſt or as the Romans taki Qua. 
drans for a wth part of ee gat, not 
expreſs the notion K Quin- 
tans, but by Quincunx ; ſo by the way of Re- 
verſe, the Sicilians expreffing a v Ounce piece by 
TWTSYxOv could not mean iv Ounces by Terege, 
but the 1th part of x11 Ounces. we are 
told by Pollux, that the Sicilians took iEa7« 
for 11 Ounces; but according to Salmaſins, ia 
muſt mean a v1 Ounce piece, which is utterlyim- 
probable upon another account; becauſe & ã 
would then be the ſame with awairecor, But as 
the Romani uſed Semiſſis to denote a piece of v1 
Ounces, 'and had therefore no ſuch word as Sex- 
unx; ſo the Siriliam having the word $A lreie- 
or vi Ounces, as appears from 
Ariſtotle, and Pollux, had no need to ſay ee 
or &a for the ſame weight. "Tis true in ſome 
MSS of Pollux tis not C Avr but Marv; and 
Salmaſius is pleas d to prefer that Reading, as a 
Doriciſm, from MN. gut it's only in one place 
of Pollux, that the MSS have it , in the other 
they all read it &. And with ſubmiſſion, they 
were not the Dor ians, but the lin, that u- 
ſed Mos for Has, a; we fee id x of He- 
rodotus. And if the Sicilians Aarra in 
Salmaſms's ſenſe, why did they not 
but rear? for Herodotus COSI 
as well as Je for Ju. Upon all accounts then 
I efpouſe the opinion of Scaliger againſt that of 
Salmuſiu : but in the remaining part of the Di- 
I humbly conceive they are both miſtaken; 
the one, while he excuſes the uſe of reds and 
7ereas for 111 and iv parts of x11, an 
Tot? : a W 1 
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which be juſtified by Yier#vins ; the other, 
while be thinks Vitravins muſt be taken in that 
ſenſe, which he eſteems the true notion of the 

words. The Paſlage of Vitruvius is thus; (g) Di- (gc) Aer 
viduntur Circinationes tetrantibus in partes qua v 11. 
nor, tel oftantibus in partes octo duftis lineis. 
Scaliger i theſe Tetrantes and Oũ ante: 
to be a Square and an Octagon inſeribed in a 
Circle : which miſtake is ſo palpable, that it needs 
no refutation. Salmaſins ſays, Tetrans here 
means a thing with1v parts, and Ofans a thing 
with 111. On the to me it ſeems evi- 
dent, that Yitrwvins takes Tetrans for a Qua- 
drant, or the 1th part of a Circle, and O#ans 

for the vin1th part. A Circle, ſays he, muſt be 
divided into w parts Tetrantibus. If Tetrans 

had meant all the 1 he would not have 

ſaid Tetrantibus but Tetrante But there's ano- 

ther place that plainly ſhews what he underſtands 

by Tetrans. ( Ducatur rotunda Circinatio, & (b) Piers. 
is eacatheto y diametros agatur. Tunc ab ui, _ [7 
ſummo ſub abaco inceptum in ſingulis Tetrantorum 

act᷑ ionibus dimidiatum oculi ſpatium minuatur doni- 
cum in eundem Tetrantem, qui eft ſub oculs ueniat. 
Here he ſuppoſes a Circle to be di 
Diameters at right Angles; that 
qual parts ; and theſe 
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Sextans the vith part of the whole As, Triens 
the 111d, uadrans the wth : and fo among the 
Sicilians Tas, Tues, rie. Octan indeed 
was not uſed as a diviſion of the Libra, becauſe as 
I obſerv'd before, it would have made a trouble- 
ſome Fraction: but it was uſed in the Diviſion 
of other things whether Magnitude or Num- 


ber, as here by Vieruvins for the vinth part of a 
Circle. So AEK AZE a Sicilian word mention'd by 


92 — Arcadins, (i) T3 He mus niras,ors i — 


p. 256 


P 8c. 


Bid. 


Teva, though it was no Species of Money for 
the reaſon above named, yet it was a name of 
Meaſure and 8 = denoted the xth 
part of any thing. Ir appears then from the 
whole account, That the ancient Romans had 
all their Names and Species of Money from the 
Dorians of Sicily and Italy, and continu'd every 
word in its original Senſe. And becauſe Mo- 
ney was firſt coin d at Rome by Servius Tullius, 
who began his Reign Olymp r, 4 and died 
Olymp. Lx1, 4. and conſequently was contem- 
porary with Phalaris; tis a plain caſe, that in 
Phalaris's time as well as afterwards, the Sici- 
lians had thoſe Species of Money. 

After I had prepared this Defenſe of my ac- 
count of the Sicilian Talent, I obferv'd that 
Mr. B. in his Second Edition had made ſome 
few Additions to his Remarks upon this Article. 
At firſt he told us, It would not perbaps be diffi- 
cult to offer ſome Emendations of Pollux, that 
might ſet theſe things right : but it ſeems for ſome 
ſecret Reaſons he would not oblige us with 
them. Bur in his 2d Edition being in better 
Humour, Not to be too reſerv'd, ſays he, with 
the Dr. 1 ſhall now offer what may ſet Pollux ri br, 


and I wiſh the Dr. bimſelf were as capable 
— 3 
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mendation. I thank the Gentleman for his good 

Wiſh ; but if he can give Me no better Emenda- 

tion, than this that he has given Pollux; he 

would be no better a Director to Me, than ſome 

body has heen to Him. His firſt Conje&ure 1, 

that (E) iF a, n ig % zaaxci, is an Error (k) Pollus 
of the Copyiſts for Cd res: A profound Con je- 5. 436. 
cture indeed! tis but borrow d from the other 

(1) place of Pollux, where the Text has it 5 ,, 
rea, and I have prov'd above, that both places 216. 1 
are corrupted, and that the true Reading is 
EZaile, Which iS, ſays Mr. B. fignified 

the vith part of a Litra: and ſo the reſt of the 
Compounds of Aires in the ſame manner. Here 

our Emendator makes Egaaresy mean the vith 

part of a Litra, which by all Analogy and all 
Examples of Authors muſt needs mean vi whole 

Litr# : fo that he's out of his reckoning no lefs 

than fix times fix. What thinks he of A- 

un, taiwyE, Fal ns, $f 4715 » tSadkuxlvaC, 
tZdSerxu©, iZangs, and xx more? Muſt theſe 

fignific the vith of a Month, Day, or Tear, &c. 

or as all the World has yet ſuppos'd, muſt they k 
mean vi Aont hs, vi Days, vi Years, and fo on? 7 
According to Mr. Fs wiſe computation the . 
&a4xzares mult not be ten Litrz, but the Tenth F 
of a Litra ; which is a Hundred times lef, : 
than Ariffotle and Pollux dream'd of The 


— 


cw 4 64 r 
— . —_ — — — — 81 -27” ww — . 
G 2 = — 2 1 


Her lun laren muſt not be 1 Litre, but the 
ith of a Litra; which is 2500 leſs than 1 
poor Diodorns Siculus thought it, who values it E 
at Xx Attic Drachms. The Priſoner's Chains, 1 
that Dipbilus calls (n) Teles e, muſt not (m) Pollux, [4 


be xt Pound weight, but the Arth part of a P. 213 1 
Pound , which would not be quite fo heaty, j 
as ſome of thoſe in Newgate. But of all Men 1 

| Ariſtophanes 7 
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Aviſtophanes (n) is in the moſt dangerous condi- 
tion with his 
New &v AaCoru pipect ; 

for he wiſh'd here for ſomething, that would 
hold the meaſure of 10,000 Caks : but Mr. B. 
can tell him, that it means no more than the 
lo, ooh part of a Caik; fo that either the 
Poet or Mr. B. are miſtaken a Hundred Millions 
in the reckoning, After fo glorious a begin- 
ving. Mr. B. tells us in the next Sentence, that 
the Sicilian Talent was a piece of Silver, that an. 
ſwer'd to ix Litreof Braſs. It ſeems he cannot 
open his Mouth without miſtaking; for the 
Talent was no piece of Silver, nor a ſingle Coin, 
but a Summ, as a Pound Sterling is in Exgliſu 
and twas reckon'd a Talent, whether it was paid 
in Silver or Braſs; whether with vi Silver A- 
arge, Or xx1v Nias, Or LX Abrgas, or cxx HE 
Aixem; or all in EZa]s or OY of Braſs; 
juſt as a Pound here is the fame, whether it be 
paid in Crowny, or Shillings, or Half-pennies, 
3 His very next Sentence acquaints 
us, That the 1x Pound weight of Braſs was then 
divided into xx1v pieces cal d Nays, each viuu® 
being equal to two Pounds and a balf, which 
:5e Romans would have calPd Nummus Seftertius, 
as they would have call d iv of them s Decuſſis. 
Here are three miſtakes in the compaſs of one 


Propoſition; ſo very fruitful is Mr B. in 


laſh. Aviſtotle ſays, 
p'd upon it TAPAZ 
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like it in Braſs. And indeed the abſurdity of 
the Examiner's Notion Due A 
for who would ſtamp any Species of 2 pound 
: weight ? the heavieſt Coin was but one pound, 
and higher than that they did not go. He mi- 
ſtakes again, when he teaches us, that the Ro- 
mans would have call'd that Braſs piece of 2 
Pound and l, a Nummws Seſtertins. For the Ro- 
man Seſtertins was, like the Sicilian, of Silver: 
In argento, ſays Varro, Nummus , id 4 Siculis. 
There was no ſuch Coin as Seffertins, till the 
ſecond Punic War, when Silver Money came in- 
to uſe. Then he ſays, they have call'd 
Four of thoſe Braſs pi 


fertins to be Braſs too; and fo might lead Mr. 
out of the way. In the next place he procedes, 
to give an account how the Sicilian Talent of 
XXIV Ns Came to fink fo low, as x1 Ow” 
but his Suppoſitions, being bottom'd upon th 

two Miſtakes, that the Talent was a ſingle Coin 
of Silver, and the N a Coin of Brafs, they 
muſt needs be all Miſtake too ; and the Super- 
ſtructure be like the Foundation. If the Rea- 
ders be not yet tir'd with his endleſs Blunders, 
they may fee what work he makes of this in 


81. 

But the ſtrangeſt thing of all, if any thing be- 
ſides being in the Right can be now thought 
ſtrange in our Examiner, is the flat Contradictions 

oo 
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P. 88. 
P. 83, 84. 
P. 80. 


7 70 


P. 89. 


Talent is a piece of Silver, and anſwer 


lo) Fee 
here p. 
168. 
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faid here before. The Old part is to prove, that 
the Low Sicilian Talent is a mere Figment; the 
New is to make it that there was a 
Low Talent, and to ſhew how it came to be ſo: 
the Old decries the paſſage of Pollux, as ſo ob- 


ſecure and interpolated, that nothing can be made 


on't; the New offers to clear it up, and to ſer 
the thing right, to make way for the Low value 
of the Talent: The Old undervalues Feftzs, and 
corrects it 3000 Denares inſtead of 3: the New 
eſpouſes the preſent Reading 3, and would re- 
concile it with other Writers; in the Old the 
Saures is interpreted v1 Litrz, in the New it's 
buten: in the Old be has good reaſon nct to ad- 
mit that the Sicilian Ne was the ſame with the 
Roman Seftertius ; in the New he readily admits 
and plainly ſuppoſes it: in the Old a Talent may 
be Braſs, and equal to a Litra; in the New the 


s to LX 
Litrz. Now if the old Text had been caſhier'd, 
and ſtruck out, we might allow this New Ad- 
dition as the Examiner's Second Thoughts, and 
give him the common Right of changing his for- 
mer Opinion upon better conſideration. But, 
as if it were on purpoſe to amaze and aſtonifh 
his Readers, the Old Text ſtands till as it did, 
and the Ne Piece is clap'd into it, as if they 
both conſiſted very well, and ſuited together. 
Me have had one Inſtance before, (o) where his 


Text and his Margin, like the two Faces of Fa- . 
mus, look quite contrary ways: but in This 


place not only the Margin is at war with the 


(2) 2 39. 


Text, but the very Text (p) too by another Ad- 
dition has a Civil War within it ſelf. Now the 
Readers perhaps may he inclin'd to ſuſpect, that 
tome Aſſiſtant was over officious here, _ that 

F. 
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Mr. B. himſelf would not blow hot and cold 
with the fame Breath; but I would adviſe them 
not to be too raſh, but to learn by my ( ex- (9) Yee 
ample, how feeble all ſuch Arguments from . 
Reaſon are in things that concern the Eximl- 
ner. However, if there was any ſuch Aſſiſtant, 
that put in a Finger here, I muſt own my ſelf 
oblig'd to him: for though he bungled * 
ly in his Work, yet his Deſign was wholly on 
my fide, To account for the Low Sicilian Ta- 
lent, and to void all that Mr. B. had written a- 
bout it before. And I am the more confirm d 
in my opinion, That he was againſt Mr. B. be- 
cauſe I find him playing meer Booty with him; 
Suppoſe, ſays he, 2 was à Sicilian Talent of FP. 89. 
this low value; yet when a Talent was ſimply men- 
tion d, it mujt mean the Common Talent, made up of 
60 Mins, and thoſe divided each into 100 Drach- 
me, and theſe into Oboli. This looks now like 
a Salvo to come off with Mr. B. and to recon- 
cile the New Piece and the Old together; but 
it's perfectly a Banter upon him, and ſeems de- 
ſign'd for a Piece of Nonſenſe: for the meaning 
of it is exactly thus: Though a current Talent in 
Sicily was but worth about Half a Crown; yet 
when a Talent was mention'd in Sicily, it muſt 
mean 180 Pound Sterling. But we may expect 
to have this Paſſage clear'd, when Mr. B. and 
the Aſſiſtant zext ſee one another : and then too 
— may pleaſe to reſolve, whether he will ſtill 

oppoſe my Account of the Sicilian Money; or, 
if not, renounce, as he promiſes, not ſome parti- 
. ular Epiſtles only, but the whole Set of then. 
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* Suidas 


Harra 5- 


4 & 
na. 


he introduces the Fimerenſes, — 
at the others for having Szefichorus's 


XV. 


UT to let paſs all further arguments 
from Words and to me 
Matter and Buſineſs of the Let 
iently diſcovers them to be an 
What force of Wit and Spirit 
in the Stile, what lively painting of Hu- 


the 
ters fu 


painting 
mour, ſome fanſie they diſcern there; I 


But me- 
is ſhown 


will not examine nor di 
thinks little Senſe and 
in the Ground-work and Subject of them. 
What an i and ablurd ſtory is 
that of the LIV Epiſtle Stefichorus was 
born at Himera; but he chanced to die 
at Catana, a hundred miles diſtance from 
quite acroſs the Iſland. (p) There 
he was buried, and a noble Monument 
made for him. Thus far the Sophiſt had 


read in good Authors. Now upon this 


that nothing leſs —2— than de- 
nouncing War , and ſacking their City. 
And preſently an Embaſly © 7s ſent to Pho 
latis, to defire his affiſtance : who, like 
2 generous Ally, promiſes them what 
As Men and Money they would : 
but withal, ſprinkles a little duſt among 
the Bees, adviſing them to milder coun- 


ſeh, 


r e ama © @#T 
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ſels, and propoſing this expedient, That 


Catana ſhould have Steffchorus's Tomb, 
and Himera ſhould build a Temple to 
him. Now was ever any Declamator's 
Theme fo extravagantly put? What e to 
go to War upon ſo flight an occaſion e 
and to call in too the aſſiſtance of the 
Tyrant? Had they fo ſoon forgot Stefi- 
chorus s own counſel 2 + who, when u 


ſuccour of Ph:laris, diſſuaded them by 
the Fable of the Horſe and his Rider. Our 
Sophiſt had heard, that Seven Cities con- 
tended about Homer ; and fo Two might 
go ro Blows abour another Poer. But 
there's a difference between that Contenti- 
on, and this Fighting in Euneſt. He is 
as extravagant too in the Honours he 


would raiſe ro his Poet's Memory; no- 


thing leſs than a Temple and Deification. 
Cicero tells us, that in his days there was 
his Statue flill extant at Himera (then 
called Thermz,) which, one would think, 
was Honour enough. But a Sophiſt can 
build Temples in the Air, as cheap!y and 
eafily as ſome others do Caf tes. 

What an inconſiſtency is there between 
the LI and I XIX Epi les: in the tormer 
he declares his immortal hitred to one 
Python, ho, after Falaru's fi ꝑht from 
Aﬀtypalza, would have perfuaded his Wife 
. | 1 Erythia 


another occaſion they would have asked 2 
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Erythia to a ſecond iage with him- 
ſelf ; but ſeeing her reſolved to follow her 
Husband, he poiſon'd her. Now this 

could be no long time aſter his baniſh- 

ment ; for then ſhe could not have wanted 
unities of following him. But in 
the Lx1x Epiſt. we have her alive again, 
long after that Phalaris had been Tyrant 

* 4:2 A Of Agrigentum; for he mentions his grow- 

> ing old there. And we muſt not imagine. 

cart eg. but that ſeveral years had paſſed, before 
he could ſeize the Government of ſo po- 
+} Diod. Si- pulous a City, that had f 200,000 Souls 

- ss in it, or, as others || ſay, 800,000. For 

7.1: „ he came an indigent Stranger thither, 

Empedec. according to the Letters; and by degrees 

riſing from one employment to anorher, 
at laſt had opportunity and power to effect 
that deſign. Beſides, in the Lx1x Letter, ſhe 
is at Crete with her Son; and in the Li, ſhe is 
poiſon d (I ſuppoſe) at 4ſtypalza: for there 
her Poifoner dwelt; and tis expreſly ſaid,ſhe 
deſign d, but could not follow her Husband. 
Winch feems an intimation, that the So- 
pluſt believed 4/7ypalza to be a City in 
Crete. Tis certain, that the Editors of 
Phalaris by comparing theſe two paſſages 
together, made that diſcovery in Geogra- 
p 1y : tor it could not be learnt any where 
elfe; and 'tis an admirable token, both 
dat the Epiſtles are old and genuine, and 

that 
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that the Commentators are not inferior 
to, nor unworthy of their Author. 
What a ſcene of putid and ſenſeleſs for- 
mality are the Lxx11x, LxXx1x,and CXLLV 
Epiſtles 2 Nicocles a Syracufian, a Man 
of the higheſt rank and quality, ſends his 
own Brother an hundred miles with a re- 
queſt to Phalaris, That He would fend to 
Stefchorns another hundred miles, and 
beg the favour of a Copy of Verſes upon 
Cleariſta his Wife, who was lately dead. 
Phalaris accordingly ſends to Himera 
with mighty application and addreſs, and 
ſoon after writes ſecond Letter of Thanks 
for ſo ſingular 2 Kindneſs. Upon the fame 
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of this, one () Pelopidas entreats him, That || Ep. iz-. 


he would procure the like favour for a 
friend of His; but mcets with a repulſe. 
Now, whether there was any Poem upon 
Cleariſta among the Works of Steſicharus, 
whence our Sopliiſt might rake the Plot 
and Ground- work of this ſtory ; or whe. 
ther all is entirely his own invention and 
manufacture; | will not pretend to gueſs. 
But let thoſe believe that can, that ſuch 
ſtuff as this buſied the head of the Tyrant: 
at lea't they muſt conteis then, though 
the Letters would repreſent him as a great 
admirer and judge too of Poctry, that he 
was a mere A/inus ad Lyram. For, in the 
LXXIx Epiſt. becalls this Poem upon Clea- 
K | riſtd 
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riſta 4e and SUL ETA which muſt 
here (as it almoſt ever does) ſignifie a 
Lyric Ode, ſince it is ſpoken of Stefichorus 

a Melic or Lyric Poet. 1 in the cx iv 
he calls ; it an Elegy, ; Which is as 
difterent from , as The ognis is from 
Pindar, or Tibullus from 2 What 
the {ame Cop of Verſes both an Ode and 
an Elegy? Cou'd not ſome years acquain- 
tance with Stefichorus teach him the very 
Names But to forgive Him, or rather 
the Sophiſt, ſuch an egregious piece of 
Dulneſs; ; why, forfooth, ſo much = ads. 
«hy ſuch a vaſt way about, to obtain a 
tew Veries> Could not they have writ 
directly ro Steſchorus, and at the price of 
ſome Preſent have met with ecafie ſucceſs 2 
Do not we know, that all ot that String, 
Bacchylides, Simonides, Pindar, got their 
| velv hood by the Muſes 2 So that to uſe 
fhalari;'s interecſſion, beſides the delay 
and an unneceſſuy trouble to both, was 
to d-traud the Poet of his Fee 

Ray certain , they might have em- 
r'oy'd any han. rat her thin Phalaris's. 
tor, beg 2. he rPargon oi the Epittles, I 
pe n be A1 Cheat al aut Steſchorus 
Ta oh bp vwitihim, For the Poet, aut 
of eonmon 2:2 rude, mult needs have 


une. if in 3 of nis Works. But 


lat le did mat, the Letters themſelves 
* are, 
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are, in this point, a ſufficient witneſs. 

For, in the Lxx1x, Phalaris is feigned to 
emreat him, not once to mention his 
Name in his Books. This was a flv fetch 

of our Sophiſt, to prevent fo ſhrewd an 
objection from Steftckorus's ſilence as to 

any friendſhip at all wich him. But that 
cunning ſhall not ſerve his turn. For what 

if Phalaris had really with'd him to de- 

cline mentioning his Name 2 Steſichorus 

knew the World well enough, that thoſe 

ſort of requeils are but a modeſt ſimula- 

tion; and adilobedience would have been 

eaſily pardon d. In the Lxx1v Letter, the 
Tyrant proclaims and glories to hisenemy 
Orfilochus, that Pythagoras had ſta d five 
Months with him: why ſhould he then 

ſeek to conceal from Poſterity the rwelve 

Years familiarity with Sreſichorus? Pindar, 
exhorting Hiero the T yrant of Syracuſe to 

be kind to Poets and Men of letters, tells 

him how Creſus had immortal praile for his, 
friendſhip and bounty to them, but the 7 85 as 
memory of that cruel and inhoſpitable Phalatis g» =-+-» 
was hated and curſed every where. How could , „, 
Pindar have ſaid this, had he heard of his 't 3-2 
extraordinary dearneſs with Srefichorus 2 e., 
For their acquaintance, according to the K 26 
Letters, was as memorable and as glorious, . 

as that of Cræſus with Æſop ard Solon. 

So that Pindar, had he known it, for hat 


Ii 3 {i le 


* baſſy from Phaluris to De 
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ſole kindneſs to his fellow Poet, would have 
forborn ſo vile a character. Plato, in his 
Second Epiſtle, recounts to Diom ius ſome 
celebrated friendſhips of learned Men with 
Tyrants and Magiſtrates ; Simondes's with 
Fliero and 22 Thales's with Pe- 
riander, Anaxagoras s with Pericles, Solon's 
and others with Creſw. Now, how 
could he have mils d, had he ever heard 
of it, this of Stefichorus with Phalaris ? 
being tranſacted in Sicily, and fo a moſt 
proper and domeſtic Example. If you 
lay, the infamy of Phalaris made him 
decline that odious inſtance: in that very 
word you pronounce cur Epiſtles to be 
ſpurious. For if They had been known 
to Plato, even Phalaris would have ap- 
peared as moderate a Tyrant as Dionyftus 
himſelf. f Lacian, that ſeigns an Em- 
lobi for the de- 
dication of the Brazen Bull, makes an 
Oration in his Praiſe, as Iſecrates does of 
Bufiris ; where, without doubt, he has 
gathered all the ſtories he knew for Topics 
of his commendation : but he has not one 
word of his friendſhip with Szefichorus. 
Nor, indeed, has any body elſe. And do 
not you yet begin to ſuſpect the credit of 


the Letters? 
proſecute this 


"Twould be endleſs to 
part, and ſhew all the ſillineſs and im- 


pertinency 


—— — 
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pertinency in the Matter of the Epiſtles. 
For, take them in the whole bulk, they 
are a fardle of Common Places, without 
any life or ſpirit from Action and Cir- 
cumſtance. Do bur caſt your eye upon 
Ciceros Letters, or any States-man's, as 
Phalaris was : what lively characters of 
Men there ! what deſcriptions of Place ! 
what notifications of Time! what par- 
ticularity of Circumſtances! what mul- 
tiplicity of Deſigns and Events! When 
you return to theſe again, vou feel by 
the emptineſs and deadneſs of them, that 
you converſe with ſome dreaming Pedant 
with his elbow on his desk ; not with 
an active, ambitious Tyrant, with his 
Hand on his Sword, commanding a Mil- 
lion of Subjects. All that takes or affects 
you, is a ſtiffneſs and ſtatelineſs and 
operoſeneſs of Stile: but as that is im- 
proper and unbecoming in all Epililes, 
{o eſpecially it is quite aliene from the 
character of Phalaris, a man of bufincis 
and diſpatch. 


NIN B. begins the Examination of this Ar- 
ticle, with a Pedantic Digreſſion and 
common Place about Pedantyy; which I will not 
now meddle with, but reſerve ſor a more proper 
place; that I may not, as He has done, inter- 
rupt the Buſineſs of this Section with an imper- 
tinent Excurſion, that has no manner cf relation 
for. 114 The 
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The firſt Abſurdity that I noted in the Matte; 


of the Epiſtles, was the Himeræans going to War 
with the Catanzans about Steſichorus's Aſhes, and 


calling in Phalaris to their Aſſiſtance, againſt Ste- 
chorus's own Advice in a Caie exattly like it. 
Now the Examiner pretends to anſwer this; but 
with greater Craft, than Ingenuity, he drops 
the principal part of it. hat is there, ſays he, 
in this Story either abjurd, or improbable, that the 
Himerzans ſhou!d4 be ſo concerned to get the Aſhes 
of Steſichorus, and the Catanzans to keep them? 


(a) £2.54. What I, from the (a) Epiſtles, call d a , ar and 


EAV 


3 , 
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ſacking of a City, and a dependance upon the moſt 


Brutal of Tyrants; our Honourable Examiner 
ſtiles 4 Concern, and ſays not one word about the 


going to Har. But he tells us, This very thing 


happen d afterwards in the Caſe of Euripides, 
who/e Bones the Athenians ſent 2 ſulemn Embaſſy 
to Macedonia to retrieve, hut their requeſt was 
denied And is this the very thing, and the fame 
C afe with that in the Epiſtles It's fo far from 
being the very thing, that one can hardly pick 
out a more proper Inſtance to refute the Epiſtles. 
For as the Atbenians met with a Denial, when 
they demanded Furipidey's Aſhes, and yet 
declat'd no War upon that account, nor com- 
mitted the leaſt Hoſtilities; fo likewiſe the #7. 
mer cons would never go to War upon fo ſlight 
an occaticn, eſpecially againſt a powerful City, 
that had the fame Original with their own, 
both Colonics being founded by the Chalcidians 
of Euh»a, After this he informs us from Pau- 
ſania, That the Athenians eutit a Noble Monu- 
ment to Euripides: but neither Paujunas nor 
Themos Magiſter, who are the only Authors, I 
\uppoſe, that ſpeak of it, fay a word of its No- 

| bilicy;, 
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bility ; but the (b) one calls it barely Ms (5)P«uſar 
Evermd\s 


x&v6v, and the other (c) Kerorgror, with- 
out a word in its Commendation. Then he tells 


us out of Plutarch, That the Orchomenians endea- — 4 7 
your'd all they could to get Heſiodꝰ Bones, hut the Lo- 100. 


crians that had em would not be prevail d upon to part 
with em. And here again he puts a force upon his 
Author, and makes him fay more than he really 
does: but though the Caſe were ſo, as he repre- 
ſents it, it would be, as the moſt of His are, a 
good Argument againſt Himſelf. For as the Or- 
chomenians did not go to War upor't, though the 
very Oracle adviſed them to fetch He/iod's Bones; 
ſo the Himer æans would not have run that ha- 
zard for the fake of Steſichor us 8. 

I had blam'd the Epiſtles for raiſing (d) 4 
Temple to Steſichorus; which the Examiner juſti- 


(d) Ep 54- 


News i 


hes from the ſeveral Temples erected to Homer at Sw E11s:- 
Smyrna and in other Places : Which the Doctor, e 
ſays he, knew nothing of, though it be no ſecret © 01. 


even to the firſt beginners of Learning. Tis a 
good proot indeed, that the Firſ# Beginners may 
know this thing, becauſe our Examiner knows 
it. But there's another thing, that Iperceive even 
He knows nothing of that Homer's caſe and Steſicho- 
1186's have no relation to one another. For I pray, 
at what time were the Temples built to Homey ? 
"Twas a long time before he was honour'd with 


ſo much as an Epitaph. (e) He was buried, favs /, ;; ...: 
Herodot us, in the Iſland Jos, * UStC97 AA @ % 65%, ita 13. 
and a LONG Tu after, when his Poems became w. 


famous, they made an Epitaph upon him. As tor 
his Temple at Smyrna, which Strabo, Cicero, and 


: f rays 2 
others mention, it muſt needs be as recent as the 66 


City it ſelf, and that was built by A4ntzgons; 
and Lyſimachus fix or ſeven hundred years after 
the 
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Zlin. 


the Poet's time, the old City having been ru- 
9 2 deſolate ſor 400 years together. And 
E le at . that Ptolemee 
ed to his Memory „was later 
. and the Marble of H. 
mers Anotheofes, which is publiſh'd with an ample 
Commentary by the very Learned Cuperm, may 

be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be later than chan 
both. What has the Examiner got therefore by 
his Inſtances of Homer's Temples? They are all 
near ccc years younger than Phalars and Steſicbo- 
r; and if a Cuftom obtain'd in this Latter Age, 
will he infer, that it was uſed too in the Former: 
Or will he compare the Fame of Steſicbarus with 
the Glory of Homer? Or will he ſuppoſe that 
Steſichorus could immediately obtain thoſe Ho- 
nours ; which Homer did not, till his Books had 
laſted vi Centuries, when he was numbred a- 
mong the ancient Hero's ? This is fo poor an 
Excuſe for the Sophiſt, that ir's a further De- 
tection of him. For, ſince He lived after Ptole- 
mee s time, and had heard of Homer's Temples 
at Alexandria and Smyrna, it might eaſily come 
into His head to build the like for Steſichorus : 


but the true Phalaris, in whoſe days even Ho- 


mer himſelf had no Temple erected to him, 


- would never have though onꝰt. 


But what a moroſe piece of Critic is that, 
where he will not give Me leave to fay, as others 
have done, That Himera was afterwards call d 


V lor, 
— Thermæ? Becauſe forſooth Diodorw and Cicero 
ſay, they were not built upon the ſame ſpot of 

%% D Ground. And yet Diodorws himſelf (C) expreſ- 
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ly calls the Inhabirants of Ther mæ, Himerz ans : 
and Scipio, when he gave them the Statues 
that formerly belong d to Himera; and Cicero, 
when 
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when he tells that ſtory of Scipio, do both as 
good as declare, that they look d upon them as 
the fame City. Pohbiu therefore joins both 
words together, and calls them {g) ©sguir N I- C Polb 
een; and fo Ptolemee, Gan lags mins , Fr * 
which Cixverius corrects Tuiegic: and fo an In- 
ſcription in (b | Grater, COL. AUG. HATE. (I] Gruter 
ReAORUM THERMIT. And if I may not ſay ? 433- 
Himera was called Therme, becauſe they were 
not upon the ſame Spot; I muſt not ſay neither, 
what every body has ſaid, that Naxos was call d 
Taurominium, nor that Sybars was calFd Thur ; 
no, nor that Smyrza was calld Smyrna, nor Mag- 
neſs call'd Aagnefia; for the new Towns of 
thoſe Names were as remote from the old ones, 
as Therme from Himera. 

I had charg'd the Letters with an Inconſiſtency; 
becauſe the 11ſt makes Phalars's Wife to have 
been poy ſon d at 4Affypalsza, foon after her Huſ- 
band's Flight, but the Lxixth makes her alive in 
Crete many years after, when Phalars was grown 
old in the Monarchy at Agrigentum. Mr. B. is 
pleaſed to reply, That bere I make an unreaſonable P. ,., 
ion. that the Letters muſt baue been writ- 1 
ten in the ſame Order that they now ſtand ; for if 
that do not take place, there f no manner of Incon. 
ſiſteney between thele two Epiſtles. Now u hat 
Name to be given to ſuch a Writer as 
this is, who prevaricates fo notoriouſly in a caſe 
as plain as the Sun? Did I ever make ſuch a Sup. 
polition, that the Letters were written in the or- 
der they are Printed? Had I not expreſly tuppos'd 
in the rvth Article, chat the Ixxxvth Letter might g.. ;.... 
be written before the Ixxxivth, nay before the p 1,5 
xxth, nay before the very Firſt of all? And is 
it not viſible and plain to any man of Senſe 


that 
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that I place the Inconſiſtency here, not upon the 
order of the Epiſtles, but upon the differences 
of Place and Time ? I would ask him now in his 
own Language, Was the pleaſure of forging this 
imaginary Suppoſition, which is worthy of him. 
ſelf, and none of mine, an equivalent to the ſhame 
of being told on't ? 

t 103 But he tells me, I make Four other Suppoſit ions; 
which have not the leaſt Countenance from the Epi- 
files, or any other Hiſtory, What the Exa- 
miner will grant or deny, to me is indifferent 
but I appeal to Others, if every Particular that 
Ifaid there may not be fairly gather'd from the 

( 4,49- Letters themſelves. (i) Phalaris fled from Aſty- 

(% Ep. 51 palza; Hi Wife ( endeavouring to follow him 
was poi ſon d by Python, who courted her to à ſe. 

(1) Ep. 69. cond Marriage. Again, (1) Hu Wife is alive in 
Crete, when Phalaris had long poſſeſs'd the Go- 
vernment of Agrigentum. All this is plainly af. 
firm d in the Letters. Now if Aſypalæa was 
not a Town of Crete, but an Ifland of the Spo- 
rades, as I have prov'd already againſt Phalar s 
Editors; then if ſhe was poiſon'd at Aſtypales, 

ſhe could not afterwards be alive in Crete. And 

if ſhe was poiſor'd for endeavouringto follow her 

Husband, which cannot reaſonably be ſuppos'd 

to be very long after his Flight: ſhe could not 

be yet alive, when he was grown old in Sicih. 


I muſt conſeſs, that theſe two Accounts are till 


in my opinion Inconſiſtencies. But Mr. B. and 
I may have very different Notions of what de- 
ſerves to be called by that Name. For his Ex- 
amination flatly contradicts his own Index to 
Phalarss ; and his Margin in more places than 
ane is directly oppoſite to his Text; and yet he 


ems not to apprehend them to be zuconſiſtent | 
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one with another: for he has made no re- 

tractation of his Index to Phalars; and has 

made his Margin keep company with his Text, 

28 if they were very good Friends. 

My other Exception againſt the Epiſtles was 
the Sophiſt's abſurd Conduct about MWicocles's 
Addreſs to Phalars, to obtain by his Interceffion 

| a Copy of Verſes from Steſichorm. But the Ex- 

I aminer proteſts, be can ſee no harm, nor any thing P "94 

unnatural iu t. Now this being a matter of mere 

Judgment, and no Controverhe of Fad, I am 

not ſurpriz'd to ſee Mr. B. and my felt have ſuch 

different opinions about it. And when a thing 

is once brought to that Iſſue, tis in vain to dil- 

pute further about it; but we muſt refer the 

whole matter to the Readers, that have Taſt and 

Skill. I ſhall only take ſome ſhort notice of the 

Particulars, that his Argument is built on. He 

ſays, Phalars was not ſucceſsfull in a ſecond At- p ,,. 

tempt upon Steſichorus, at the inſtance of a Sicili- 

an Gentleman, But it's plain from the Epiſtle g, 6, 

it ſelf, that Phalaris refus'd to make a fecond 

Attempt ; ſo that the Gentleman was unſucceſs- 

full with Fbalarz, not Phalaris with Steſichorus. 

Mr. H. it ſeems, does not know his own Favon- 

rite Book; and yet if I, that deipiſe it, and be- 

lieve it not worth the Reading, had made ſuch 

2 miſtake about it, 2s this is: he would have 

given us two whole Pages in aggravetion of the 

Fault, and have pour d out his Crimace aud 

Banter profuſely upon fo worthy a Subject. 

But be finds I bave high Thoughts of Phaleris, d. 4 

becauſe I faid, Thar ſuch Stuff as Srelichorus?s 

Verſes did not buſte bis Head. They were not 

bigh Thoughts of his great Mont hv, but hard 

ones of his Cruelty and Barbarity, that made me 
tuppole, 
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4. with (mn) Suidas, who makes him Tyraxt of al 
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Ire * 
B. d that diminiſhing Cha. 
racter that he gives here of Pbalari power 
may gueſs it was much againſt his Mind, 1 to de. 
his Sicilies Prince: but his Anger again 
Antagoniſt was ſtronger here than his Senſe 
TL But let us ſee how he manages 
He was only a pet ty Privee, he ſays, of one Town 
in Sicily. I perceive, he has not 
mer reſpect for him; bel make him 4 Prinee ſtill, 
though it be but a Petty one. But why ſoill-natur' 
as to allow him but one ſingle Town, Agrigentum 
and in that fingle Town too to take away Half 
of his Subjects? What will he do therefore 


_ 


Sicily? or with (] Diogenianns, who affirms, 
That be ſubdu'd the City and Country of Leontini 
or with (o) Polyanus, who makes him conquer 
the Sicanians and take Oueſſa (or rather Ineſſa 
their Capital City? or with (p) Diodorus, who 


informs us, that he had two Caſtles,” — A 


coe, and Dexdg:er, in the Territories of Gela, a 
days Journey from Agrigentam ? or laſtly, whe: 
will he do with the Epiſtles themſelves, (9) which 
pretend he vanquiſhed the Leontini,and the Tau- 


- romenites and Zancleans their Allies! ? If Mr. g. 


pleaſes to take all theſe into the account, he ma⸗ 
allow his Prince to have been Maſter of a Milli. 
on of Subjects ; though Agrigentum ſhould not be 
ſo populous, as Laertius repreſents it. And why 
now would Mr. B. deal ſo unkindly with him, 
to make him a Petty Prixce of one City only, when 
tuch Credible Authors aſſign him many more: 
Is there not, as I have often obſerv'd, a certain 
Farality in this Gentleman's Errors, ſo that whe- 
ther he talks for Phalaris or againſt him, on both 
lides he is always miſtaken ? 9 
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Rr 728 have been P. 105. 
rants with many millions of Subject: that have 
employ'd themſelves about 2 Has not the 
Dr. ſeen, ſays he, the Fragments of Auguſtus's 
Letters to Horace, preſſing and obliging that Poet 
to write? Never was piece of Hiſtory more aptly 
applied: I can heartily now forgive himall he has 

ſaid about Me, when 1 fee how judicious and 

exact he is in beſtowing Names and Characters. 
Phalaris is a Sicilian Prince with him, and An- 

Znjtws is a Tyrant. Methinks that Dionyſius Ty- 
rant of Syracuſe had been a nearer and properer 
Compariſon ; for he was ſo concern'd with Po- 

ets and Poems, that he not only had feveral Po- 

ets in his Court, but himſelf made ſeveral Tra- 

2edies. Though even this or any other ſuch 
Inſtance had been wholly impertinent; for as I 

faid, 'twas not Fhalaris's Greatneſs, but his Bar- 

barity and Ignorance (being an illiterate Publi- 

can, betore he uſurp'd the I yranny) that makes 

his Dealings with Steſichorm for Copies of Ver - 

ſes, to be ſo improbable and abſurd. 

But 4 Preſent, he fays, had been an improper p , 
means to obtain Verſes of Steſichor us; for ke 106 
was one of the Greateſt Men of Sicily. This is a 
new piece of Hiſtory, and to be fure he takes 
care to make it out well. Yes by two very good 
Arguments, Firit, be:anſe, as Suidas tells bim, 
bis Brotber Helianax was NewSems, 4 Law giver, 

Ay, no doubt on't, if he was a Lawgiver, he 
muſt conſequently be a Member of Parliament. 
But it failsout unfortunately, that the Legiſlative 
Power was not always in ſuch Great Hands, as 
it's now a-days : The beſt Lan- makers, ſays (r) 4- 7) 4:7 
riſtotle, were of the wiDDLE Rank of Citizens, for f . 
Solon was ſuch a one, as appears ty bis Poems | 
an 
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and Lycurgus, for be was no Ring; and Charon 
das and mosr of the reſt. Even Ariſtotie himſelf, 

(/) L, whoſe Nobility was not (/) extraordinary, made 

Plutarch. Laws for the Abderitans. Zalkucm, as we have 

c. Colotem. ſeen above, was but a Shepherd and a Slave. 
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(t) Laert. tf) Eudoxm the Cnidian made Laws to his own 
lar ibid. Citizens; and yet («) he was fo poor, that 
% Terre. Theomedon a Phyſician bore his Charges at 4- 

thens; and his Friends made a Purſe for him, 
(x) Lacrt. when he was to travel to-Zgypt. And (x) Pro- 


eg, Burdens, Why then mult Steſichorus be one of 
, „, . the Greateſt Men in Sicily. becauſe he had a 
Brother a Lawgjiver 2 The Examiner, we fee, 

will till be true to his old way of Reaſoning : 

for one may fairly infer the very contrary from it, 

that he was but of Middle and ordinary Quality. 

Well, but he muſt needs be one of the Greateſt 

P 106. men there; becauſe be wade an g polague to the 
O Arif. Himerzans againſt Phelaris, O) About the Horſe 
Rhee. ii, 2. and by Kider, and the Stag. And is that ſuch e 
proof of lis Wealth and Greatneſs above the low 

⁊ Lrvy,it. temptations of Money and Prefents 2 (2) Me- 
nevius Agrippa made ſuch another Apdſogue 

to the RKimans, and yet he was fo very poor, 

that he left not enough to bury him. There's 

another Apologue too of «/op's, mention'd by 

Ariſtotle in the very place where he tells Steſt- 

chor u- and if AÆ p a poor Slave could make A- 

pelogues at Sos , relating to Public Affairs; 

why muſt Stef. borus's Apologue at Himera prove 

bum one of the Greateſt men in Sicily? The 4. 

runde Marble gives us a Date, when et ſicheru⸗ 

the Poet | is Th EAA apitt]o, went into &reece. 

Now e Edo agixiezr means to travel into 
Greece 
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Greece to get Money, as bis Brother Poets did, 
who were to make their Fortunes by their Pen. 

When Homer was very poor, a) ſays Herodetus, (e) Herod. 
ſome perſuaded him «s r EA, A to e He- 
ino Greece; and he defign'd it, but died in . 
fore began the Voyage. And the 
will be apt to ſuſpect, for all the Great- 

r. B. of, that Stefichorus had 
| to Greece, than Homer had be- 
Simonides and others after him. 
another Cenſure upon the Epiſtles 

the ſame Copy of Verſes both Mix& and 
The Examiner | 
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; 
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publiſh'd 

phiſt of 

low his 

might 

the ex 

cond 

lizabeth : 

Princes, them a Royal Prero- **3 

gative of ſpeaking improperly. But let Mr. B. 

be as good a Courtier as he pleaſes : I am now 

to im only in his Capacity of a Critic, 
| I ſhall procede therefore to his next Remark 


That Phalaris cal'd it an Ea, when be aid P. 10). 


5 Steſichorus, and knew not what Meaſure it 
aul be in: but when be had it, and ſaw it was 
: i then call d it Mix@&. Who can deny 
now, but this is ſharply qa 
one 
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one inconvenience in't, that while he's careful of 
the Prince's Reputation, he betrays the Poet's. 


2. 10. Roſe But Mr. B. will 
and "Exzycer had a looſer than what the Gram- 
marians put upon them; becauſe Dion Chryſoſtom 
calls Heroic Verſes on Sardanapalus's Tomb Exsys. 
But there's a Figure of Rhetoric here, call'd 
* $:!t- contradiction, that's very frequent in our Exa. 
miner's Reaſonings. For he had newly faid, 
> S8. A Sopviſt could not miſtake Exzysov, che diſt init 
Senle of which was ſo well ſettled before bis Time 
Ly the Grammarians : and now he produces Dion 
Ch» y{:tom, (who as he tells us, was as errant 4 
# :5 Sophit and Declamer as ever was) employing it in 
a looſer meaning than what the Grammarians 
4porut. Bur to let this paſs ; what he teaches us 
here about the Diſtin& Senſe that the Grammari- 
ans ſettlad upon t, is but a caſt of his own looſe 
and unſettled Senſe. For the Grammarians knew 
well enough, that EaeySGor was taken for Epi- 
tapb, even without a Pentameter in't. They 
could learn that out of Herodotus, among others, 
{c) Herod. when he tells 'em, (c) That the People of los 
ie Hr T typ mid\ iniyeater, wrote this Elegy on 
mri Homer's Tomb, 
i: Sos The igght ,]. n x7! Yale e 
Ard Hedov wTwmes Stor Ounesy. 
(4, $:14v. And (4) Su:4a3, one of thoſe Grammarians, 
ns, could not be ignorant of this; for he cites the 
very eme Epitaph, and calls it EY. =_ 
cats 
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caſe is no more than this : In the old times they 
generally made their Epitaphs in a ſingle Diſtich, 

exameter and Pentameter; whence in proceſs 
of time an Epitaph at large came to be call'd 
ande. (e) The Ancients, ſays the Scholiaft () 5c6o!. 
upon Apellonins Rhodins, uſed Ear for Inſcrip- ions 
tions upon Tombs. Te i, (ft) fays Lycur- Tal .. 
gus the Orator, = wa. & Tols wrnubiors, yelor iy 
But what advantage is this now to Mr. B. and Tis h- 
his Phalaris? An Excy6e of all Hexamerers is as 9'% + , 
remote from a Lyric Song, as if it was mix d 507% © 
with Pentameters. So that Eazyco and Mn (j)r,.ug. 
cannot yet be uſed for the ſame Copy of Verſes, p. 168. 
but by that Privilege of making Soleciftns, that 
Mr. B. would vindicate to Princes. 

But his next Proof perhaps may be better : 
for a Nightingale, he ſays, in Ariſtophanes's aves, Þ 1c7, 
is ſaid to fing Ee, and by and by thoſe very 1056. 
EA are called Ms. This indeed carries both 
Surprize and Demonſtration along with ir. 
What a ſtrange reach of Fancy has our Exami- 
ner? Who but He could ever have thought on 
this pretty Argument from a Nightingale? Let 
us put it into a Syllogiſm, A Nightingale [ings 
Mean, A Nightingale fings"Exzys, Ergo Mean and 
Ease are the ſame. Very quaint indeed, and 
out of the common way! but it has one little 
Fault, that if a Nightingale can ſing more Tunes 
than One, his Syllogiſm muſt then be huſlit 
Mr. B. ſeems to bring this Argument with a ve. 
ry ſerious Air; as if becauſe the Poet metapho- 
rically calls the Singing of a Bird by the ſere- 
ral Names of Human Muſic, we may infer that 
all thoſe Names may ſigniſie one and the fame 
thing. But in the very fame Page Ariſtopbane: 
ſays, that rhe Upupa, _ we call te Hoopoe , 

2 NI 
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no very melodious Bird, chanted a Ma@. 
1 Ari- (g) O Imp} waodtiy av Þgorwdl cir. 
on Mr. B. therefore by the very ſame R 
— may give us another Syllogiſm, The Nightingale 
lings a Mia&, The fangs a MA, Ergo 
the Hoeopoe fings like the Nightingale. And by 
the fame Argument Blackbirds will fing like them; 
for Their Notes tooare Mian, 
Au“ Bol. (kb) Kogauget a yeoorm 704A GTPAUAG MEAN. 
10 andio the Cicada too, 
00 Beda, (i) Ze e Hegi vdνν af ð u. I 
24 oy the very Frogs will croak like Night- 
ingales ; 
01 N (4) Tais Nuupaio ü TdhEe an BAUrααννð%rquur 
ch f Tod" % & riet, . MAG d G Adu. 
2 what is till more 1 1 — 
Nightingale in Ariſtopbanes a little after begins 
to chant a Leſſon 2 Anapæſts, 
I Aigte- Dre cue dn, 
5 395- Ax vr aramicuy. 
So that by Mr. B's. powerful Argument both 
Man and "Exez-: and 'Avd mie: may be all uſed 
in the ſame (iznification. And if Mr. B. had 
but produc'd ſome .4nap.zfts of Nightingales to 
(n See confute my obſervation (n) about the Meaſures 
rte „ of that Verſe, they might have done him per- 
ee haps much better ſervice than thoſe of «£ſcby- 
lus and Seneca. 
I h2d declar'd, That I ſuſpected all to be a 
Cheat, about the Friendſhip between Phalaris 
and Steſichori ; becauſe the Poet himſelf never 
mention'd it, nor any other Writer ; though ſe- 
veral, had it been true, had fair occaſion to 
ſpeak of it. Now the Examiner accounts for 
Luciau's ſilence; becauſe he had faid enough in 
naming yt hagorat, and to have added Steficho- 
| ru 
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s name, would have made the Piece look ſtiff P. 109 . 
and unnatural. Wonderfully nice and exact: 

he can tell you to a ſingle Word, when a Trea- 

tiſe will be ſtiff; like the Gardiner that could 
determin to a Minute, when his Melons were 

ripe. How many have I av d, ſays Phalaris in 

Lucian (), who plotted againſt me, and were con- () Lucian 
vilted, as Acanthus that ftands here, and Timo- 1 Pl p. 
crates, and Leogoras his Brother? Now ac. 13 
cording to the Letters, Stefichorus too was taken 
Plotting, and yet the Tyrant ſaved his Life, and 

made him his Friend. But, ſays Mr. B,if Laciaz here 

had added Stefichorus to the other Three, that ſingle 

Name would have made the Diſcourſe as ſtiff as 

any Buckram. And yet allowing, that Lucian 

himſelf had as nice a ſenſation of Stiffneſs as 

Mr. B. appears to have, and therefore would 

not put down Four names, but Three only ; yet 
methinks he might have ſpar'd one of thoſe 

Three, and put Stefichoras in his room; unleſs 

Mr. B. will ſhew, that Timocrates or Leogoras 
(whom no body ever heard of ) were as famous 

as Stefichorus, and their Examples as memorable. 

But Mr. B. adds further, that if Lucian's lence 

be an Exception to Steſichorus's acquaintance with 
Phalaris, it is to Abaris too : which yet (o) our ( Pier 
Critic has before, for the ſake of Ariſtotle and p. 15. 
Jamblichus, been graciouſly pleas'd to allow. Now 

without the Examiner's telling us, we might, 
gueſß, that he was not awake ſometimes in bis im k!; 
for ſurely the Man that writ this muſt have been faſt P. 137. 
aſleep ; or elſe be could never have talk'd fo wildly, 

There is not one word in that place that his 

Margin refers to, about Phalaris's Friendſhip 

with Abaris. And how could I allow it for the 

fate of Ariſtotle, who = not the leaſt Syllable 
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of it; or if I ſhould allow it for the fake of 
Famblichus, What would that be to Lucian ? For 
according to Famblichus, the Tyrant was kilyd 
by Abars's means upon their firſt Acquaintance; 
how then could Phalarz in Lucian have magni- 
fied himſelf to the Delphians upon the paſt friend- 
ſhip of that Hyperborean ? If Lucian had be- 
lieved the ſtory, as Jamblihas tells it, That the 
Tyrant was depoſed by Pythagor as and Abars at 
their firſt Viſit ; his mentioning Abarzs or Py- 
thag oras in Phalars's Speech at Delphi, had been 
very abſurd. But Stefichorus had been a proper 
Inſtance, if the Letters be true ; for he was x1: 
Years the Tyrant's Friend, and died too before 
him. So that Lucian s not mentioning Him ſhews 
he knew nothing of the Epiſtles; as on the con. 
trary his mentioning I ytbagoras, ſhews he knew 
nothing of that ſtory of his depoſing Phalars. 

In the next place Mr. B. accounts for Plato's 
Silence about the Friendſhip of Sreſichorus and 
Phalarss : becauſe Plato menttong nothing there of 
the Acquarntance between Pythagoras and Phalaris. 
An admirable account indeed Plato ſays Mr. g. 
might omit the mention of Steſicharuss Friendſhip 
with Phalars,and yet might believe it true; becauſe 
he mentions not another Frĩendſhip, that in all pro. 
bability is as mers a Fiction as that. Which is a 
juſt as if he reaſon'd thus; T he Ancients in their 
Accounts of Æſop, ſay nothing of his Uglineſs, 
and yet they might believe it: becauſe they 


(end. fav nothing neither of (p) Xanthus the Fhitoſo- 


wv. £/op. 


pher with his Company of Scholaſtics, But fays 


Mr. B the Pythagoreans ail agree, that their 
Maſter and Phalaris were acquainted ; and Dr. g. 


) See grants it. I granted they were Contemporaries ; 
here ? 39. ard by a familiar flight of hand, (4) be turns 
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the word into Acquaintance ; as he once did be- 
fore. But how knows he that all the Pythago- 
reans agree; when the only men that ſpeak a 


word of it are Lucian and Famblichus; and they 
were neither of them Pythagoreans ? or ſuppoſe 


goras ; would this have been as proper and do- 
meſtic an Inſtance for Plaro, as the x11 Years 
Friendſhip with Steſic horus? What a maſter of 
Decency is Mr. B, and what @ Reliſh has he of 
dextrous ement, who goes about to cc 
Plato for not numbering Phalaru s and Pytha- 
gorass Enmity (for fo it's repreſented by thoſe 
Pythagoreans he ſpeaks of ) among the Celebrated 
Friendſhips of Learned men with Tyrants ? 


the Pythagorean ſtory true, as (r) Famblichus re- 
ports it, That Phalaris blaſphem'd the Gods, de-“ 
Jpiſed Philoſophy, and deſign'd to murder Pytha- © 


303 


) Jambl. 
. Pythag 


194 


As for the argument from the ſilence of Pirdar, ? 11. 
be will not attempt to anſwer it; which is a bet 


ter ſign of Diſcretion, than he uſually ſherws. 
However bel! put me in mind of one falſe Colour 
that I bave given to my Argument: For I ſaid, 
Pindar exborts Hiero ts be kind ta Foets and 
men of Letters: but, fays he, there's not 2 word 
of that in the Verſes themſelves, whatever gueſs 
the Scholiaſ® may make at their remote meaning. 
So that the Dottor might as well prove his Point 
from "Aecsey is 3fvg. What ſhall we ſay now to 


with ſuch an Air of Confidence, what every 
bodies Eyes can witneſs to be tiue? The very 
words of Pindar immediately preceding the paſ- 
ſage I cited, are 6 | 
Kai A, % Laid ts, 


fluch a hardy Writer, as this is? who can deny 


which by the niceſt Tranſlation means Men ef 
| Letters, and Poets. And to be kind to jib the 
Kk 4 1 
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P. 111. 


9. 


103. 


60 54 


(s) 31. 
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— exhorts Hiero in the Paragraph juſt be- 
re, 


Buar d I iy ogyg Taquier, 
Eimę 7 eig dxoar ddtiey d— 
EI Ade, uy Ae Nay ds : 
that is; Continue your generous Temper, and if 
you deſire immortal Fame, do not be weary of be- 
ing Bountiful. 

After he has denied that to be in Pindar, 
which is evidently and expreſly there ; the next 
and laſt advance he makes is to deny that to be 
in the Letters, which He himſelf once knew to 
be there, if it was He that tranſlated them. 
The Letters, he ſays, do not imply, that there was 
any extraordinary dearneſs between Steſichorus and 
Phalaris ; there's no proof from them, that Steſi- 
chorus lov'd bim, His friendſhip was deſired, and 
he only out of prudence did not ſtand off. This is 
ſpcken with a good meaſure of Aſſurance, let us 
ſee, with what meaſure of Truth. The Tyrant 
declares, () that though be gaye Stefichorus xn 
TeaFs of Life, yet ſtill be was in debt to him; for 
He alone of all Mortal gave him Courage, and 
taught bim to deſpiſe Death; and (t) that for the 
ſake of Steſichorus, he ready to encounter certain 
Deſtruction. And the Fame of Phalar iss kindneſs 
to him was fo great, (u) that the Tauromentes 
applied to Steſichorus to intercede with the Ty- 
rant, that he would remit the Price of their 
Captives. Steſichorus dies, before he could do it 
for them ; but he leaves it in command to his 
Daughters to ask that favour in his Name. The 
Tyrant upon the firſt notice of the requeſt im- 
mediately returns the Money, with this Protefta- 
tion, That be would not only do that for bu ſake, a2; 
6 24; 713, 5 advrdmor i l, but any thing elſe, 

though 
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Though twere more than Impoſſueble. And yet it 
appears, from another Letter, (x) that the Sum (.1 835. 
he remitted here was no leis than a Hundred 
Talents, or 18, coo Pound Sterling, the greateſt 
Sum by much that appears in the whole Set of 
Epiſtles, and fix times as much as in another („) 118. 
Letter he was forc'd to borrow for himſelf. This | 
] preſume is a good token of an Extraor- 
dinary Dearneſs on Phalariss fide : and this alone 
would be argument enough, to prove Steſs- 
chorus was not inſenſible on His part; for Mr. 
B. ſurely will not make = a gk — 
Sicilian Prince, as to ſuppoſe him igal 
his higheſt Favours without ſuitable returns of 
Friendſhip. But beſides this, the very Letters 
are as expreſs for Stefichorus's Love as for Pha- 
lars, For as the Tauromenites addreſs d to 
Stefichorus, to obtain favours of the Tyrant; fo 
(Zz) Pelopidas, and (a) Nicocles apply themſelves (z) 65. 
to the Tyrant to get favours of Stefichorus,which () 78. 
in His way were Copies of Verſes. And the 
Argument that Phalaris uſes to perſuade the 
Poet to do that favour, is (5) To confirm the (6) 78. 
ecet'd Opinion that the World bad of their 
endſhip. And he tells us both there and (c) (c) 146- 
more; That Steſfichorus deſired leave to 
him in his Poems. But the Tyrant 
begs he would not do it, Ness #raygeis 4155 I u- 
vs Esiac, by ſuch Obteſtations as are uſed among 
the _ and — And — 
ſufficient, or Him to be written i» dv 
7 2 own Heart. Now if 
theſe do not imply a Friendſhip on Ste/ichorus's 
as well as Phalars's, let the Reader be 
udge : and at the fame time let him reflect, 
what an odd ſighted Examiner I have od - 
| | with ; 
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with; that at ſome times can fee in Books what 
never was there ; but at other times cannot ſee 
the plaineſt things, not only in other Men's 
Books, but even in his Own. £ 


a 
> . 
X | % 7 - | 
y - I — 


T muſt needs be a [dnt 
thoſe that think the Letters genuine 
how or where they were conceal d, in 
what ſecret Cave, or unknown Corner of 
the World; fo that no body ever heard 
of them for a thouſand years together. 
r Tyrant muſt 
have buried them under ground ; 7 
was well that he did ſo. For if the 
gentines had met with them, they hat 
certainly gone to pot. They that burnt 
alive both Him, and his Relations, and 
his Friends; would never have ſpared 
fuch monuments of him, to ſurvive Them 
and their City. And without doubt it 
was immortal Vellum, and ſtoln from 
the + Parchments of Jove ; that could 
avis. laſt for ten Ages, though untouch'd and 
unſtirr d; in ſpight of all damp and 
moiſture, that moulders other mortal 
skins. For had our Letters been uſed or 
tranſcribed during that thouſand years ; 
ſome body would ſurely have ſpoken of 
them. Elpecially ſince ſo many of the 
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Ancients * do ſo: ſo that 
their 
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their Silence is a direct argument that 
they never had heard of them. I have juſt 
now cited ſome paſſages of Pindar, Plate, 
and Laciax ; which are a plain indication, 
that they were unkown to thoſe Three. 
Nay, the laſt of theſe, beſides the proof 
above-named from his ſilence and præter- 
miſſion, does as good as declare expreſly, 
that he never ſaw our Epiſtles. For, not 
to mention other differences of leſs mo- 
ment, he makes both Phalars, 
his Smith Perjlaus, to be born at Agri 
gentum ; but the Letters bring one 1 47 
them from Aly palæa, and the other from ;Z& ;6ia. 
Athens. Lucian then knew nothing of — 
them; or at leaſt knew them, as I do, 4 2 + 
to be (| purious, and below his notice. 

Much leſs could he be the Author of them, 

as Politian and his followers believe ; for 

he would neither have been guilty of ſuch 

flat Contradictions ; nor have ſo forfeited 

all Learning and Wit, by thoſe groſs blun- 

ders in Chronology, and that wretched 
pedantry in the Matter. And whoſoever 

thoſe Authors were, that Lucian followed, 

in his Narrative of Phalaris ; They too 

are ſo many Witneſſes again it the Epiſtles. 

One was feats believe, 12 that the 

Sophiſt ſhould venture to fetch his Ty- 

rant from Atypalæa, without the warrant 

of ſome old Writer. ha: 

other 


* 
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other Authors compell us to think ſo. And 
we find him as ſool- hardy on other occa- 


* De Polis. ſions. FHeraclides of Pontus, that liv'd 


Sereno: 
5 x; Thu 


MNTHEZ- 


+ Epiſt. 
xlix. 


7 113, 
114. 


within two Centuries of Phalaru s Ape, 
ſays, the Agrigentines, when recove- 
rd their Liberty, burnt Him and his Mo- 
ther : but our makes him an Or. 
phan, f G-pzviz; re. M,; Which if a 
ny one ſhall contend to mean the loſs of 
his Father only, yet till He and Heracli- 
des will not ſet horſes together. For if 
Phalaris fied alone from Affypalea, nei- 
_ yy Child nor any 47 

according to Letters 
bow cams the Old Woman to be roaſted 


HE Examiner, as if he defign'd to make 
ſome amends for his former tedious Tri- 
fling, will give us very little Trouble upon this 
laſt Article. He would only parallel the Thou- 


the ſame Fortune. 
ſays, is not quoted till Priſciaz's 
time, 500 years after he wrote: and then we 
hear no more of him till Avextinw's time goo 
years after Friſcian. So Phedrus is firſt menti- 
on'd by Avieuns 
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time) and by none after him till Pit bens brought 
him to light. And Lactant ius de Mortibus Per- 
was not ſeen ſince St. Jerom s time, 
till aſter a Thouſand Balux ius publiſh'd ir. 
But the Gentleman is out in his laſt Inſtance; 
for Lactant iu: s Book is mention d by 
an Author of the 1=th Century, and by Hono- 
rins i in the xnth, as the very E- 
ditions of La#antins might have inform d him. 
But to paſs that over, what are all theſe Exam- 
in compariſon of Phalaris's Caſe ? Patercu- 
$ Book was own'd within 3eo years, Phe- 
drus's within 400, and LaFantinss within 100: 
and if they were not mention'd from thoſe times 
till the Reſtoration of Learning, the reaſon is 
apparent, becauſe the Weſtern World in that 
Interval of time was ſo wretchedly ignorant and 
immers'd in Barbarity, that ſuch Books as thoſe 
were not read ; or if they were read, the Rea- 
ders of them were not Writers themſelves, ſo as 
to let Poſterity know that they read them. So 
that the Cafe of theſe Three Authors is com- 
mon with moſt of the Reſt: for there are ſeveral 
others of the Ancient Books, which we now 
have and acknowledge for Genuine, that are not 
mention'd by the Writers of thoſe Barbarous 
Ages But the Fortune of Phalars's Epiſtles 
runs counter to all this: the Thouſand years 
thit follow'd that Tyrant's Age, was the greateſt 
and longeſt Reign of Learning, that the World 
has yet ſeen or perhaps ever will: and in all that 
tinfe theſe Epiſtles were never once heard of ; 
but they firſt came into notice, when Learning 
decaying, in the very Dusk and Twilight before 
the long Night of Ignorance. Neither were 
they mention d at 100, or 400, or 502 years af. 

ter 


— 
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(a) Polyb. 
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ter the Date of them, and then forgot for ſome 
Centuries (as it happen d in Mr. Fs Inſtances) 
but they were never ſeen for the firſt Thouſand 
Years after their pretended Writing ; and when 
they once appear d, they continu d always in uſe. 
A man muſt have a very fingular Caſt of bis Head 
that can think theſe Cafes to be parallel. But 
the greateſt Difference is yet behind; for 
the Writers of the Barbarous Ages do not ſpeał 
of Paterculus, nor Phedrus, nor Lattantins; yet 
they do not tell us any thing, that implies there 
were no ſuch Books in being. If they fay any 
thing amiſs, that they might have corrected out 
of thoſe Authors; 'tis to be imputed to their 
own Ignorance or Lazineſs, that they would not 
ſearch into them; and cannot paſs for a Negative 
Proof, that there were no ſuch Authors. But 
the Writers for the firſt Ten Ages after Phala- 
ris, being Men very inquilitive, and of univer- 
fal Learning, and acquainted with all forts of 
Books, ſome of them muſt needs have met with 
the Epiſtles in all that time; if the Book had 
been above ground: and yet they tell us ſeveral 
Particulars relating to Phalars, which of neceſ. 
ſity imply, that they never had ſeen the Ler- 
ters. 

As beſides the Paſſages that I have already 
produc'd, there was a Controverſie in thoſe 
Ages about Phalariss Bull: for Timens the fa- 
mous Sicitian Hiſtorian, who wrote about O- 
Iymp. cxxvin, faid the whole ſtory of the Bull 


was a mere Fiction, though it had been ſo mach 
talk'd of by Hittorians as well as Poets. Tiwauis 
en wir Jeovive TTY (Tadęsv) & TH Gee gnues! 
mixes (Arggar):) fays (a) Polybius ; Tiny * Mu- 
£39 Tinas, © 7 ineiars dM eee wi 9. 

| e 
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vi- 73 c, ſays (b) Diodorus. This I ſup- (5) Died. 
poſe is a plain Argument, that in the Age of * ., 
Timæm, (Who was a Native of Sicily and the Son 
of Andromachus the Founder and Governour of 
of Tauromminm, and wrote his Hiſtories (c) at (. 
Athens) the Epiſtles were neither known in Sici- tarch 
ly, where they are ſuppos d to be writ, nor at 
Athens, the common Academy of Learned and 
Curious Men. For if Timæus had of 
theſe Letters, how durſt he have call'd in i 
on the common Tradition about the Bull, ſince 
theſe Letters, if they be genuine, are ſuch an 4 
Authentic and Demonſtrative Proof of it? Well; * 
but Polybins and Diodorus endeavour to refute 4 
Timeus, and to that there was really * 
ſuch a Bull. And pray how do they go about x 
it? Do they appeal to the Tyrant's own Letters? +} 
the molt certain and eaſy way of Conviction, if 
ſuch Letters were then in the World ? nothing 
like it ; but the fole Argument that they go up- 
on, is a Brazen Bull that Scipio found in Car- 
thage with a Door in the fide of it; which was 
therefore ſuppos'd to have been Phalaris's Bull, 4 
and to have been carried to Carthage Ol. xcn, 3. 4 
among the Spoils of Agrigentum. But could | 

either of them have omitted to mention the Ty. 
rant's Letters, if ever they had met with them? 

and yet the one of them was a Sicilian born, and 
both of them great Travellers, and great Scho- 
lars. The Epiſtles therefore were not heard of 
in Polybins's time cxx years after Timæus, nor 
in Diodorus's time cxx years after Pohhbius. I 
am aware, that the Scholiaſt of Pindar repre- 
ſents Timeus's Narrative quite another way ; 
for he tells us, as trom that Hiftorian, (4) That (4) Schet. 
the Agrigentines caſt Phalaris's Bull into the Sea F "_ Pyth. 

* 
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and that the Bull in Agrigentum , which in bs 
time was ſhewn for Phalaris's, was only a Statue 
of the River Gelon. So that by this account 
Timews did not deny, that the Tyrant had a 
Brazen Bull ; but only cenfur'd the miſtake of 


againſt the Epiſtles. But I 
not be many of that mind: or if 
ſo; yet the Authorities of Polybins and 
are ſtill as ſtrong againſt the Epiſtles for Their 
two Ages, as if they were believ'd in their ac- 
count of Tin . For fince it's evident and un- 
deniable, that both fuppos'd Timens had 
denied the whole of Phalaris's Bull; they 
would as certainly appeal to the Epiſtles, upon 
the ſuppoſition that Timeus deny d it; as if he 
really had den d it. 

Another Inſtance, which ſeems plainly to im- 


com Vii, 5 
Zudem. vi 
5. 

(f) 4then. ſay expreſly; but perhaps we may be inform d 
k. 396- by his Scholar Clearchus, who in bis Book Of 
Sams Lives, ſays, (f) Phalaris the Tyrant came to 
beien. Fat degree of Cruelty and Immanity, that be de- 
(s) Tati- vour d fucking Children. And from Him per- 
an Se# £4. haps Tatian might have it; where he tells us, 
er (g) That Phalaris uſed to rake Infants from the 
Sudebeg Mothers Breaſts, and eat them. But this can 
Il. hardly 


. S.A. 
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* raids; and fo 4 

O he AN Ee 
ids, Phalaris i reported to have eaten bis fl. 5, 
It appears I ſuppoſe ſufficiently from 
Authors, That there was a prevail- 

ing Tradition about Phalari's eating his own 

Son, when he wasan Infant; and that alone will 
effectually prove, that in thoſe Ages they had never 
heard of the Tyrant s Epiſtles. For we have Five 
there to his Son Paurolas, and Two to his Wife 


i 
F 


* 


TT 
15 


Eytbia about his Son's Education; by all which it 
appears, that he was a very fond Father, that his 
Son was then grown a Man, and that he was his 


while he was an Infant, according to that Traditi- 

on? Or how is't poſſible that ſuch a ſtory could 
obtain in the World, if the Authentic Letters of ,,&. 
the Father could be produc'd to diſprove it? 

I had obſerv'd, that Lacias in his Two Tracts 
about Phalars, where he ſuppoſes the Tyrant to 
have ſent the Brazen Bull to Delphi as a Donary 
to Apollo, and endeavours to perſuade the Del- 
#hians to accept of it, has ſeveral Particulars, 
that centradict the Epiſtles; which is an 
Argument, that he either had never heard of 
them, or believ d them ro be a Cheat Mr. B. 


L 1 endeav urs 


endeavours to anſwer producing 
F. 115. — The Lucian Pon 


that i 


If I tell Lyes, ſays Callimachus, I would 
as are probable and plauſible. Ovid's Epiſtles 


Dead are nothing but Romances ; but he takes 
care to repreſent the true Hiſtory and Character 
of each Perſon; D 


nor have mention d ſuch obſcure names as 1 
cant hus, Timocrates, and Leogoras for examples of 
the Tyrant's Clemency, when the Letters them- 
ſelves would have furniſh'd him withſuch an illu- 
ſtrious Inſtance of it in the ſtory of S . 
Bur Mr. B. is pleaſed to fay further, that 
Lucian's differing from the Epiſtles either 
proves nothing againſt them, or proves too 
much; even that Lucian never ſaw Timzus, 4s 
P. 1i5. Learned as he was, and as often as he mentions 
bim. For Timæus relates, that the Agrigentines 

threw the Bull into the Sea, but Lucian ſays, — 


E 
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laris ſent it to Delphos. Now I'm afraid, he 
that conſulted Books for the Examiner has de- 
ceiv'd him here; for I do not remember that 
Lucian ever quotes Timeus's Writings, much 


He names him indeed once in his. Afacrobii, 
That be lid xl years; but he could hardly have 
that from Timexs himſelf , but from the ac- 
counts of Others. But however Pll allow Mr. B. 
that Lucian had read Timaus: but I cannot by no 
means allow him, that this Argument of mine 
muſt, if it prove any thing at all, prove that Lucian 
never ſaw Timzus. That is ſuch an Inference as 
I could have believ'd, a Man that has deale 
ſo much in ic, could poſſibly be guilty of. 
For ir's evident, that if Lucian had ſeen and ap- 
prov'd the Epiſtles, he would never have depart- 
ed from them in his account of Phalars's Coun- 
try; for the Letters had been an Authority a- 
bove all Exception. But the caſe is very diffe- 
rent with Timeus, who wrote his Hiſtories ccx. 
years after Phalaris's Death. Lucian might 
have read thoſe often enough, without giving as 
much credit to them, as to Phalaris's own Let- 


- 7 ters. Nay it's plain, he might have read this 


very account that Timers has given of Phala- 

r#'s Bull; and yet might purpoſely contradict 
it. For he might read in Pohbius and Diadorus, 
whoſe we have cited above, that the very 
Bull was found at Carthage and reſtor'd to the 4- 
grigentines hy Scipio's order; and fo think Tim eas 
to be both ways miſtaken, whether he denied, as 
thoſe two Hiſtorians fay, that there ever was 
ſuch a Bull; or afticm'd, as the Scholiaſt of Pin- 
dar ſays, that the Bull was ſunk in the Sea. So 
very weak and abſurd is * B's Inference; ns 

* 


leſs ment ions him ſo often, as Mr. B. here pretends. | 
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if Lucian has receded from Timauss account, he 
might as well depart from the Epiſtles them- 
ſelves, though he look'd upon them as Genuine. 
But beſides all this, there is no Contradiction at 
all between Lucian and Timeus : fo that the very 
Ground, that Mr. B. reaſons from, is as fallacious 
as his way of Reaſoning. For Lucian fays no 
more than this, That the Tyrant ſent the Bull 
for a Preſent to Delphi; and the Delphians de- 
murring, whether they ſhould accept it or no, 
he makes two Orations in Phalaris's Name to 
perſuade them to receive it: but that they real- 
ly receiv'd it, there is not a word ſaid. Nay 
ane may rather infer, from the cuſtom of Lucian 
and other Sophiſts to chuſe the Hie xizzr the 
weaker and paradoxical fide of a Diſpute, that 
there was ſome Tradition, that the Bull was ſent 


ro Delphi, and rejected by the Prieſts there. It 
might be return'd therefore to Agrigentum, and 
afterwards be either thrown into the Sea accor- 


ding to Timers, or carried to Carthage according 


to Polybius and Diodorns. 
| attempt Mr. B. would reconcile 
the Epiſtles with Jamblichu- s Story, about 4 
riss Converſation with the Sicilian Prince. In 
the former Edition of my Diſſertation, I had al- 
tow'd that Story a place among the Hiſtorical | 


In the next 


Accounts of Phalaris's,; though even then I be- 


liev'd it a mere Romance of Famblichas's, but I | 
had no room nor occaſion to examin and refute | 


it. Bur in this Second Edition, where the Ex- 
ceptions of the Examiner has made it 


to enquire into all thoſe Particulars, , E) I have | 


freely declar d, and, as I humbly conceive, have 


here 
6. 47, fully made out my Opinion, That there's no cre- 


dit to be given to that ſtory about Abars. 


To 


as a—_—_ 


* 
— 


s 
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To go on then to the follo Paragraph, 
where he endeavours to — — agree 


with the Epiſtles. He takes hold of a ſmall 5. 117. 


Handle I had given him, That the 5eparia of 
Phalars may mean the Loſs of bis Father 
only, not the of both Parents. But then he 
ought to have retracted his own Tranflation of 


Phalaris, far there he renders it, (J) A prima in- ; 
fantia PareNTIBUs fuiſſe orbat * ap 


as he ſays, be did not remember any ſuch E- 
piſtle in bis Edition of Phalaris: and indeed he 
ſeems, by the frequent Contradictions he makes 
to that Edition, to have quite forgot that He 
ever ſet it out. Though ſome have been fo free 
as to make a Queſtion, whether that proceeds 
from the Badnefs or the Goodneſs cf his Me- 
mory. But That is no Queſtion with Me : the 
Queſtion here that I am concern'd in is, #he- 

may be gather'd from the Epiſtles, that 
Phalaris's Mother did not follow bim to Agrigen- 
tum. Now the Reaſons, why I think that ſhe 


did not, are theſe. Firſt the (m) Tyrant tells (m) £9.49. 


us, that he was an Orphan in bis Childhood, 
which is likely to fignifie that his Mother was 
then dead: then he tells us in ſeveral Epiſtles, 
that he was forc'd to leave his Wife and only 
Son behind him; which is a ſhrewd ſign, that 
the Mother too, if alive, was left with them. 
Beſides this, there is not one Word in all the 
Epiſtles relating to the Old Gentlewoman , 
which Mr. B. will confeſs, a man of Phalars's 


(n) Benevolence and Affedt ion to bis Family could % ,..., 
hardly have omitted: and in the Letters to his pr. 


Son,t 


no mention made either of the Young 
Man's 


Duty to his Grandmother, or of Her 


Love to Him: and ſo in the Letters to his Wife, 


El 3 there's 
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um. But perhaps, 25 49. 


ten to his Family, 


can hardly be ſuppos d, that in Familiar 
files, as theſe are, and never intended for 
Publick, the Mother ſhould ——_ 

when he writes to his Son and his Wife. In 
xrivth Book of Talh's which are = 
we have his Wife Terentia, 
his Daughter Tullia, and his Son Cicero, all that 
were then alive, mention'd in every Page: 
if his aged Father or Mother had liv'd then, 
without ſcarce a Letter would have 
ſcap'd him without fome teſtimony of his Duty 
and Affection to them. If Mr. B. therefore 
will not take it ill, that we compare a Roman 
Senator's Epiſtles to his Sicilian Prince's; we 


Epi- 
A. 


7 


was depoſed. 

Mr. B. has two Exceptions ſtill behind, which 
muſt briefly be conſider d. He denies that bs 
Copy of Heraclides ſays, Phalaris was burnt in bis 
Bull : but I have anſwer d this (o) already, and 
no more needs to be ſaid tot. Then he tells us, 
That bu Copy of Phalaris bas no ſuch Epiſtle, as 
implies that the Tyrant fled alone from Aſtypalæa, 
bur if there ſhould be ſuch an one in the "King" 
MS, be'll anſwer this Obje&ion, when the Library 
Keeper is in ſo good an Humor, as to favour him 


with à ſight of is. Now in my Opinion, Mr. 


B's. own Edition of Phalaris ſufficietitly implies 
it; as I think I have newly provd. Bur there 
is no Epiſtte in the King's MS. but what is 

extant 
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Sicilian Prince, in the Story of Numa the Roman 
2 _ Prince. (p) Nama order'd fome Writings to 
Pliny wid be put up lately in a Coffin of Stone, and to he 
1 Plas. privately buried with Him; and they happen'd 
Nena. to be dug up, A. u c. Dixxn, when they had 
Ladd ant ius lain in the ground ccccxc Years. Here are 
+, 2% very good witneſſes of this matter of Fact, 
Caſſie Hemina, Lucius Piſo, Valerims Antios, all 
Roman Hiſtorians of great Antiquity and Repu- 
tation. I is true indeed, that Nume's Books are 
not now to be had, for they were burnt by or- 
der of the Magiſtrate, becauſe they contain*d 
ſomerhing that was dangerous to the public 
Religion. But however the Story we ſee has 
three ſubſtantial Vouchers ; and if the Years 
that theſe Books continued under ground 
do not reach to the number that Phalars's lay 
buried ; we muſt confider, what Livy tells us 
Lx. from the Hiſtorians named above, (4) that the 
tow ine Writings were nato intire, but look'd as 
fedrecen- 45 if they were newly writ. If they laſted then 
ciſfma near 500 Years, with all the freſhneſs of a new 
ſpeci. Book, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, they would 
have been legible ſtill, had they lain 5co Years 
longer. Now, to uſe the words of Mr. B. 
P. 100 what is there in this Story about Phalaris's bury- 
ing his Letters either abſurd or unnatural ? what 
was really done at Rome, may be fairly preſum'd 
2.89. to have been done too in Sicih. Nay further 
as he judiciouſly obſerves, This Suppoſit ion muſs 
be ſlemn Ivipo3sBLE, before any convincing Argu- 
ment cin be drawn from the ſilencc of all the 
Ancients, to prove theſe Lerters Spurzonus. And 
if once he can bring his matters to That Point; 
he can ly fo intrench'd there, that he may hold 
out for his Phalaris, as long as Troy did againit 
che Greeks, Nay 
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that Curtius Inghiramins dug up in 1tah, 
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Nay to leave the Gentleman ſtill in better 
Humour, Il oblige him with a further 


tended with ſueh extraordinary Events, as ſeem 
be either miraculous or incredible: fo the 
ritings, that have had the ſingular Faggune of 
under ground, have all of them 


11 Greek Books; and yet they were () mn Ls 2 
tin and vm Greek, nay they were x1 Latin and | 
x11 Greek t). Now for the fame Things to be u, (e) Pla. 
vn and x11 is no ordinary Caſe, but a peculiar 
Property of buried Writings. Again, thoſe 

Greek Writings of Numa's were a Syſtem of 

the (x) Pythagorical Philoſophy ; and yet we () Play. 
know, that Pythagoras the Founder of that Phi- L. 
loſophy liv'd iv or v Generations after Numa s 

time. And again, the Books of Numa were 

made of «Agyptian P , Which was not ap- 
plied to the uſe of Writing, till a good while 
after Numa was Dead. But if Nimd's Books 
could conſiſt of «Egyptian Paper, and contain 
the Præcepts of Pythagoras, ſo many Generati- 
ons before Paper was made, or Fythagoras was 
born: what wonder is it, if the Epiſtles of Pha- 
lars, which we ſuppoſe now to have been bu- 
ried like Numa s, ſhould have the names of fe- 
veral Towns and other things, that were not 
built nor heard of till long after the Tyrants 
Death 2 So the famous A 1 — 
a 
they 


9 g 
2 


KH 1 Port 


TR ENHEN 


that he was pr with ; 
-knew when bis buried Wri- 


e 121145 


15 


33 


1141 43 


2 


© 


e avapiouwy mz me; ius. And again 
in the civth — threatens the bows — 
that he will never ceaſe to be their Enemy, 


"Ec dy 1 Stonegate. D TW EUT Tv a 2tuc- 
. © viav 75 KOEMOY en, as long as 


Providence ſuſtains the Frame of the World ; 


and he preſently adds, 7hat they profaned 
tte fire of Ætna; if the Fire of that Moun- 
tai, like the other Elements of Nature, 


| had any thing of Divinity in it; "Er: Svig 


ſays he, come mz Aorara Thc CUTE 
* STOIXEIA 


7 Wy oe "IC — 
- 
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TOIXEIA, x, 10 Tiw Am woe 
puetuniegrzi, Now here are no fewer 
than Three words, TIPONOITA, ETOI- 
XEIA, KOEMOE, that were never 
taken in thoſe Senſes in the days of the 

(-) Lat true Phalaris. For (a) Laertius acquaints 
Niue us out of the famous Phavorinus's vinth 
Book Ilzrr3zzn; Imejns 4A. es 4 
Hiſtory, That Plato firſt applied 
Element, to a Philoſophical Senſe, ad 
nam d Niggaz the Providence 7. 
5 eNοοναι Sue ETOIXE[- 
ON z, AumAcxTogy, x, Se HPONOIAN. 
So that ne before Plato's time did 
not ſignify 
ever aleribd to the Deity; but was uſed 
only to denote Human Conſideration and 
Forecaſt. And fo Zrx:io ſeems to have 
meant nothing. elſe, but the Letters of 
the Alphabet, till Plato firſt appl 


Te us Tear, ſays O Plato, lige 
— 


Ma, The 
Men and all other Things conſiſt : 
(c) Plats and (c) in another 2 he ſays, T 9: 
in Times. Tow LTH, Ser tuiluyes 

Seix 2 TW 18 Des 
AN, The World, be an 
with Soul and / _ was in reality 
made by the Provideuse of God. Where 


(d) Proclus 


Divine Providence, nor was 


ied it 
to ſignifie the Elements of Natural Bodies. 


av Aki; v ci N N 
rſt Elements, as it were. 


Animal endued 


WM wm © © oo .. 


nes. Tr KG 


(4) Proclas in his Commentary tells us, C.) r 
On fs nend, x wv 0 Yeporevs & mel nan 
& ITporoias 0r0ugTO-, ws II . S me- 126. 
ei Ti Seiay x νννννᷣ . For 's WE b 
muſt read Xauywyevs, that is, Plutarch who 
was born at Cheronea; and the latter 
_ of — 12 may thus be correct - 
cs d Felcy x Atoye 
78. We muſt , fays he, what 
Plutarch ſays about the name of Tlegruz, 
that Plato was the firſt that applied the 
word to fignifie Divine Providence. There's 
little queſtion to be made, but that this is 
a true Emendation : though whether Pla- 
tarch ſays this in any of his Books that 
are now extant I do not now remember. 
Well, fince it appears from ſo good Au- 
thority, who it was that firſt put theſe 
new ſigniſications upon Ly and Tw. 
d; WE may juſtly pronounce, that the 
are a Cheat; ſince they have uſed 
the words in the Platonic Senſe, and yet 
pretend to bear Date above a whole Cen- 
tiury before Plato. 
- | And now that I am ſpeaking of ego, 
+ © Icannotomitavery elegant Say ingot Hie- 
rocles the Stoic ; which, as A. Gellius () Ge. 
tells us, the Clatonic Philoſopher Taurus had is, 5: 
always in his Mouth, when Epicurus was 
mention d: Ht TAG» mers &) mer Ex 
| fav ToarGie, son bern 3tyus* Which be- 
; 0g 


$25 


22 ang by kim into fes 
into 
rn, Which is the _ 2 whole 
Sentence. But yet 's ſomething 
harſh in the Syntax, that his Lordſhip has 
made there, Ou & ocauz gw: for the 
Author, if he bad usd S, would have 


vidence. I am perſuaded, that == 
Reading is thus ; HSD TrAG. * rigyns S- | 
pace. Our dee S ors Sy pace. | 


in our Language to ex- 
this Saying with the ſame Brevity and 


Turn, that the Original has; but the Mean- 
ing of it is, Pleaſure is the Summum bo- 
num: a Strumpet's Tenet. There's no Provi- | 
dence : a Tenet too bad even for a Strumpet, | 
In the Paſſage already quoted from the | 
Letters we had & , TS KO TMO, N 
The 2 and Frame of the WORLD. 
But 


Mob dn ene, Gus. 
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See here 
by Þ 352. 


Pythagoras, 


Was A 


9 


S. 


| (e) Let. 
7z &a, That the U. N. 
niverſe and all things in it conſiſted by 
HARMONY : which is the very notion 
here of the Sophiſt. 


XVIII. 


henes made the Oration de Co- 

rona, when Ariſtopbon was Archon, 

Ol. cx11,3. This we know from the famous 

Critic Dionyfius H.licarnaſſenſis ; but the 

Paſhge (a) where he tells this, wants E- (=) Dion 

| mendation. 'O me} Ends Mes, tn” Halie 7 

Ae cura 4 we dna wile Thy _ ; 

e Nac dle, xls 5 wires Thy Or 
Aru Awriv. Some Edit ions have in the 

© Margin 2-v7s inſtead of 21av7y : but the 

" E whole 


ö 
G 
0 
. 
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whole paſſage is to be read thus : in A- 
ecparre. Ag., i (i. e. iy3%p) wo 
enzumal , 


Gere > mers The OAmnrs TwTl: b 
is, The Oration about the Crown was made in 
Ariſtophon's Archonſhip, the viinth year 
after the battle at Chæronea, and! the vith 
after Philip's Death. That the Numbers 
ICN 
pears iodorun, om Di 
himſelf in his Life of Dizarchus. In that 
(5) De. Oration (5) the Orator has given us, the 
Come, . Epitaph, that was made by Public Order 
137. upon ſome of thoſe that were ſlain in the 
War againſt Philip; the laſt Diſtich of 
which is this; | 
M. AH b e, , mare Kam)" 
Er EuoTh wiiegy 9” gn 270-9, 
To miſcarry in nothing, and to ſuccede well 
in every thing, belongs only to the Gods. 
This part of the Epitaph became very fa- 
mous in the following Ages, and was of- 
inen ten cited; as by Themiſtius, (c) Exel 3 
e.. i unde d ULLTEVED £22 N xd He d- 
Sour, &c. that is, To miſcarry in no- 
thing is above the Power of Hum Nature; 
for I cannot believe there were ever ſuch 
Men, as the Etoics deſcribe and call Wife ; 
and the Epigram, that was written upon the 
public Sepulchre at Arhens jeems to ſay 
truer ; for it makes the Miſcarrying in No- 


thing 


a 
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thing to be the Arik of the God's alone; 


129 


6 Suid 9, 
— 


ben 2293 1 2 
ſuccede in every 8 is the 2 of 
God : but a Man can ſay no occaſion, 
That ſuch a thing ſhall not Val bim. Fur 
ftinian too ſeems to mean it, when he 
lays, 92 Onmium habere memoriam, 82 825. 
peccare Dromitatis mags 17. leg. ii. 
— of ; quod & 2 Majoribus 5 '+ 
dittum eft. But the ſtrangeſt thing of all 
is, that the Tyrant is introduc'd with 
that —— Saying in his Mouth , T9 An- 
Jer & 888 Surbreg ng X, Ins Irs 
vue f. Never to miſcarry in any thing ep. 129. 
is reaſonably, perhaps, and juſtly accounted 
to be the Privilege of God alone. And yet 


the Ty rant himſelf had made his lat and 


fata * — above cc years beſore that 
Epitaph was written. 


XIX. 


Here's nothing in the world more 
Liberal and Profuſe than a Sophiſt: 
he can give Five or Six thouſand pound 
M m Ster | 1: 18 
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Sterling with as little concern, as another 
man would part with Ten Shullings. The 
firſt Preſent, that the Writer of Euripi- 
dess Letters gives the Poet, was no leſs 


(a) than EI Talents, which amounts to 


72001. Exgliſh. But our mock Phalaris 
goes quite beyond him in Generoſity; for 


. * Phyſician that 
cured him of a Diſtemper, 
Phat. Ep. with iv Goblets of — n Silver 


Bowls of ancient Workmanſhip not to be 
'd in the preſent Age, x Couple of 
Boys for 


ory 

enough, if we conſider that a Sophiſt was 
the Pay-maſter ; for as the Actors in Co- 
medies paidall their Debts upon the Stage 
with Lupins, ſo a Sophiſt pays all his 
with Words. But if we conſider the true 
Phalaris and real Phyſician of that Age; 
the whole is moſt improbable and abſurd , 
h in reſpect of Him that gives, and of 
im that receives. 

Firſt, it does not at all ſuit with the 
State of thoſe times, that the T 
{hou!d fo abound in Gold, as to give Iv 
Cups of that Metal ; which perhaps 
| were 
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one We are ales by good tends therks 
ons. We are aſſur tin 
thoſe days Gold 4 commodity 
in Greece; oH tm Y manzy D 
g EXAnow 6 youre; x, nav, are the words (5) 4 ben 
Hof Athenezus ; who adds, that the firſt 2: 23" 
Gold that ſhone among the Greets, was that 
which was plunder'd from the Temple of 
Delphi by the Phoceans ; which happen d 
mp. cv1, 3. Afterwards, fays he, 
when Alexander had conquer d Afra, there 
was plenty of it brought them. 
But in Phalars's time there was ſcarce a- 


Face of 


was accordingly 
by Atheneus out of two very ancient and 
credible Hiſtorians, Theopompus a Scho- 
lar of Iſecrates's, and Phanias a Scholar of 
a Ariſtotle s. Now Creſus, we know, was 
t contemporary with Phalari; fo that in 
| the Tyrant's time there was not Gold e- 
nough in Greece (except what was already 
contecrated in the Temples} to gild the 
Mm 2 Face 
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Face oba Statue; and yet the Sophiſt gives 
away in one Letter more than would have 
gilt the whole Sta: ue from Head to Foot. 
Nay even at or after the plundering of 
the Temple at Delphi, Gold was yet fo 
(4) 4then. (carce in Greece, (d) That Philip King of 
7 1 Macedon, having a little Golden Cup, ei- 
Wii, 3 Vir 7puoiv, Weighing no more than L 
2751, Drachme or halt a Pound Troy. weight, 
das fo chary of it, and afraid it ſhould be 
ſtoln from him, that every Night when 
he went to Bed, he put it under his Pil- 
low. And yet we ſee the Sicilian Prince 
ſo abounded with it cc years before, that 
he could ſpare Four Golden Cups p:zAzs 
rte, Of the very ſame Faſhion, with 
King Philip's, only all of them larger 
for one Gift to a Favourite. But per- 
haps the Admirers of Phalaris will be rea- 
dy to ſay, That Gold might be common 
in Sicily, though ſcarce in other Coun- 
tries in Greece. But then another piece 
of Hiſtory lies crots in their way: for the 
fame Theopompus and Pari tell us far- 
Aka. ther; (e) That when Hiero King of Syra- 
—cuſe, who began his Reign above Lxx years 
alter Phaſaris's was ended, had purpos d 
to make a 7Tripus and a Victoria of fine 
Gold, Z#<pSs 5s, and freient it to 
.Apoiio at Delphi ; he fought a long time 
in Sicily for Gold, but none could be | 
| found ; 
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found. Whereupon he ſent Meſſengers into 
Greece ; who after a long ſearch to no 
purpoſe, at laſt met with ſome at Corinth 
in the hands of one Architeles ; who ha- 
ving for many years bought up Gold by 
little and little had amaſl'd a pretty qua- 
tity of it. But it's ſomething ſtrange, that 
Hiero ſhould be fore d to {end out of Si- 
cily for Gold, and yet Phalaris fo long 
before him would have his very Phy ſici- 
an ſerv d in Gold Plate, 2{p.>s yev9s, of 
the very ſame Fineneſs that Hiero want- 
ed. Tis true the ſame Hiſtorians tell us, | 
J that a year or two before Hiero's (I) ben | 
Reign, his Brother Gelo had dedicated a? j 
Tripus and a Victoria to Apollo. But of 1 
Gelo's Donary we have had occaſion to _ 
ſpeak already, and it appears there that 459. ' 
the Gold, which Gels then had, was the 1 
Spoil of the Carthaginians : ſo that it was ' 
not in Sicily in Phalaris's days; neither 
did it continue long there. For the Car- 
thaginian Army brought it Olymp. Lxxv, 
1. and before the end of Zeros Reign, 
Olymp. Lxxv111, 2. there was none of 
it to be found. m_ 0 
In the next place, if we conſider the Re- 
ceiver of this vaſt Prefenr, Polyclitus the 
Phyſician; the Reward u ill ſeem diſpro- 
portion d to the condition of the Man. It 
was the common practice of thole Otd 
5 Mm 3  ritincs 


Ao — we 


v5 wF 


p. 181. 
riſtepb 
Schol. p. 


334 


(a) Strobe. 
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Year's ſervice we may from 
dotus ; where he tells us, (i) how | 
cedes the Crotonian, who had the greateſt 
reputation of all the Phyſicians of his 
time, which was a few Years after Pha- 
laris's death, was hired publicly a whole 
Year by the Æginæans for one Talent; 
and the next Year by the Athenians for a 
Hundred Minæ, i. e. a Talent and ;; and 
the next Year by Polycrates the Samian 
for two Talents. Now what proportion 
does this bear to the extravagant Preſent 
of the Sicilian Prince? where beſides the 
Gold and Silver Veſſels, and the Scare of 
handſom Slaves, and the yearly Penſion 
equal to an Admiral's, the very ready 
Money 50,000 Attic Drachms comes to 
Vitt Talents and 3; which is more than 
Democedes could carn in Four whole years: 
and yet Polycrates excell'd Fbalaris in 
Riches and Power, as much as Democedes 
may be ſuppos'd to excell in his Art this 
unknown Polyclitus. And if we take our 
meaſure from thole Phyſicians, that were 
not hir d by the Public, but practis d er 
Vately 


Hlero- 


% 7 
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vately for Fees, as the cuſtom is now : 
the diſproportion will ſtill be the greater. 
For the ordinary Fee of a Phyſician was 
very low in thoſe days, and after ; as ap- 
pears by thoſe famous Verſes of the Philo- 
ſopher Crates, where he 


the 
Account-Book of ſome of the wealthy 


Men of that Age: 

Tie mayeicw pods d, izlef Tex Nu, Laert. in 
KiAaxe u more, ovp BEA NH, Cree. 
_ Tibery ru Aaα , pinorapy TerwboAon. 
LE. 7o a Cook, ol. to a Phyſician Two 
Groats ; to a Flatterer 900 l. to a Counſel- 
lor Nothing ; to a Whore 1801. to a Phi- 


lopher a Groat. Tis true, the fame De- 


XX. 


Atian in the beginning of his Oration 
Againſt the Greeks gives a Liſt of 
ſome Inventors; and among the reſt he 
tells us out of Hellanicus the Hitorian , 
That Atoſſa the Perſian Empreſs was the 
M m 4 Firſt 
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Firſt that wrote Epiſtles ; 'EmpmAas ouyn 7. 
ge iSDgw à Ile mor fn prem yorr, 
+25: mee prov ENA N, ' Amon d toug 
£474 ir. The fame thing is aſſirm d by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and from the fame 
(ci. Author; (a) m EmmAz; we 
Mex sern. A π Thy Lege Bannwraomy pw "Ee 
FP U AN Now that Atofſa was younger 
than Phalaris by one or two Generations, 
appears ſeveral ways. (4) She was the Si- 
ſter and Wife of Camby/es, who began his 
(% hrt Reign Olymp. Lx11, 4. (c) She was af 
tcrwards married to Darius, and was alive 
at his Death, Olymp. Lxx111, 4. Nay 
ſhe was ſtill alive when Xerxes return d 
from his Expedition, Olymp. Lxxv, 1 
as its evident from Perſæ a Tragedy 
of Aſchylus. The odd manner of her 
Death is told us by Aſpaſftus ; That ber 
Son Xerxes in a fit of Diſtrattjon butcher d 
(4) Apa. her and eat ber; (d) Zeg2ns, lays he, £ 
oe 4 Tay Vegan Banks wares ö Thy 
p. 124 Lr unte xc ms. Now ſuppoſe 
him to have done this in the very Year 
of his Return; yet Atoſſa would ſurvive 
Phalaris 1xx Xears; though we allow 
him by the moſt tavourable account to 
have liv'd till Olymp. LVII, 3. And ac- 
e cording. to Hippoſtratus. e and he 
bere . Scholiaſt of Pindar, She is two Genera- 


ud. 


3+ 35- tions lower than Fhalarzs : = 
Fh:lars 
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Phalar ---1 Telemachus. 
2 Emmenides. 
3-Enefidamus. 1 Atoſſa. 
Regn'd 47 beron. 2 Terxes. Reign d 
Ol.LXXIII, 1. Ol. LXXIII, 4. 


It is evident then, that if Atoſſa was the 
Fvſt Inventreſs of Epiſtles ; theſe that car 
ry the name of Phalars, who was fo 
truch older than her, muſt needs be an 
Inpoſture. And that She really found 
ont the way of Epiſtles, we have the 
moſt proper and competent Witneſs, that 
ein poſſibly be had. For Hellanicus was 
aCon of this Ateſſa; () be- Cf Nala, 
ug Lxv Years old at the beginning of 
tie Peloporefian War: So that he was 
torn at Ol. LXXI, 2. and was in the 
rvith Year of his Age at Terxess Ex- 
pedition. But befides the Authority of 
Hellanicus, (g) Clemens tells us of Him- g— 
ſelf, that he took his Account of the ſe- 
veral Inventors from Scamon, Theophraſtus, 
Cydippus, Ariſtophanes, Ariſtodemus, Ari- 
ftotle, Philoſtephanus, and Strato, in their 
Books (5) About Hrventions : So that ei- ) n 
ther All or at leaſt Some of theſe muſt EV. 
be ſuppos d to have reported that Inven- 77 
tion of Atoſſas. And I conceive we have 
«double Argument here againſt 1 9 
s ; 


Epiſtle, [oat une: 
n= ( Tiger 3” Oe ontarrm AYER, 
. Tegfas i max erg Jula h mA. 


Now Hag Sur; is the ſame with & 
codicilli; ſmall Leaves of Wood, cover d 
with Bers- Wax, and ſo written on by 2 
en 


— . ̃ dc —·.t.7˙—.— de at. tt Aa os ls A. 8 86e . - 
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Pen of Metal. So Plizy interprets this 
Paſſage of Humer * illarium uſum ( Pliny. 
fuiſſe etiam ante Troj a invent 
mus apud Flomerums. And he expreſly af- 
firms, that the Writings that Bellerophon- 

tes carried, were not Epiſtles, but Codicills : 

(m) Flomerus Bellerophonti Codicilles datos, ( 114 
non Epiſtolas, prodidit. Now it's evident, c 13. 
that theſe Codiciliis could never ſerve for 

a Volume of Letters, as Phalars's are; 

for the uſe of them was only for a ſingle 


Letter, which as ſoon as read was eraſed, 
and the Wax ſmooth'd anew ; and fo the 
Codicills were return'd with an Anſwer up- 
on the ſame Wax where the former Let- 


ory, (=) That when be was Go- (a) Sarye- | 
vernour of Lycia, Himſelf ſaw and read Punt = 
in a certain Temple there, a Paper-Epiſtle + | 
| written from Troy by Sarpedon. Now inquodzm | 
| | if his were true, "Hellanicus and his Poel 
they make Atofſa invent Epiſtles ſo many #4: 
Hundreds of years after. But I wonder, 

ſays Pliny, at this ( Paper Letter of (%) Papy- 
Sarpedon's ; fence even in Homer's time, 

fo long after Sarpedon, that part of Ægypt, 

which alone produces Paper, was nothing but 

Sea; being afterwards produced by the * 
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the Nile: Or if Paper was in uſe in 


s time, how came Homer to ſay, 


of 


JI 
— 
I 


in that very Lycia, where Sar- 
livd , not Epiſtles, but Codicills 


| 


to > So that 
Naturaliſt refutes the 
of Sarpedon; though with hum- 
ſubmiſſion he puts a falſe colour upon 
of his Argument : for the E- 


ba 


? 


2 F 
E 


piſtle was not given to Belleropbontes in 
 Lycia; but in Argos of Peloponneſus to 


carried to Lycia, However without 

t needleſs Colour he has ſufficiently 
the credulity of Mucianus ; 
who he was Governour of a 
great Province, an General of a great 
Army, and three times C onful in Clan- 
diuss and Yeſpaftan's time, and beſides 
oquiſitive Man, 


: a remarkable In- 
y the Title of Ho- 
_ wourable, but even the Higheſt Quality 
and Greateſt tence cannot always 
— a Man from Cheats and Impo- 
ures. 


. FINS. 
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P 35. lin. 25. Anteſion } In the Scholiaſt 
here it's '*r719%y, hut the true reading is 
Ad. See Herodotus, p. 350. Apalladerus, p. 
142. Pauſanias in ſeveral places; and the Scho- 
liaſt himſeif on Pyth. rv, 
P. 42. l. 3. .] A part of it is pro- 
duc d by (a) Plutarch; "Er Erxuwvidvs a & vü (a) Plar. 
ves wing, v; Texryezuue Mot mis tees An Sexi, 
T, \ Cc. 
Augi Nderrgaiy Is Euwwvidly iomm wid @& 
"Oydwxoy miTy mud! Azomermn&. | 
P. 52. v. 33. Ephebi] In the account of the | 
Epbebi I follow'd Cenſoriuus and Didymus. But | 
others in(b) HZarpocration make the "Egnfo: begin (5) Hep. 
at xv11t years of age, and continue ſo to xx, and v. E 
then they were called Arge. Before the xvi 76 & E- 
year they were Tale. And this account agrees 1 
better with the ſtory of Pythagoras's fighting at 
Tlaiduy 7vyun. He, and F/yllus the Rhodian men- 
tionꝰd by Pauſanias, offer d themſelves to fight 
with the Boys, but being compleat xvin years 
old they were excluded ; becauſe they were no 
longer Hai,, but Egnfo:. Vex'd at this dif 
appointment, they offer d themſelves to contend 
at the Match for Men, though they wanted two 
years of Man's Age: and being admitted, they 
-arried the Victory from them all. This is = 
whic 


+ © © 3 es. 0.8. 4,2 i 0, ud. Ein ho dit id bed Err ESL ann ae 


a ( 542 ) 
which made Pythagorar's Viftory at Ohmpis fo 


(c) Clem. P. 58.1. 12. Perfian Forces] 80 (c)Clemens A. 
Strom. vi. lexandrinus declares that the Expedition was not 
P. 2638. upon the Lydians, but the Athenians. Te a 
Eatur idw ai Sve Alen & Heads Adee oi; 

Hager d gin He ſeems to have had 
2 whoſe words I have ci- 

P. 63. L 3. Olymp. In.] The famous Apol- 

(% Leet. lodorus ſeems to favour this early beginning of Po- 
in Anaxi- Jycrates's Reign. (d) For he ſays Anaximander was 
mand. Olymp. iv, 2. and died ſoon 


LXIV 


after, having flouriſu d moſt in the time of Poly- 


crates Tyrant of Samos; 4 wr" Mie mrAewmous, 
dxudoay mi n ra not x7 Henan in + Zaun roger. 
Now if we place the firſt year of Pohcrates at O- 
lymp. cuz, 3. Anarimander at that time was in 
his xLvth year, which ſeems old enough in all rea- 
ſon to begin his «xus at. 
P. 51. L ut. After his own Deſcription of A- 
(e) Cenſer. ges] (e) Cenſorinus ſays the very ſame thing a- 
tap. xv. bout Plato, that he died at Mu, which he 
counted the — ang extent of 1 — 
Anm oftogeſumum & unn, in quo Plato 
vit« & legitimum eſſe exiſtimavit, & babnit. 
P.78. ne. About Theanor's going to Lyſis's Se- 
pulchre. } Ohmpiodorus in his MS 
on Plato's Phedon, ſays it was Philolans, one of 
thoſe that eſcap'd ex incendio Cylonzs, who came 
to his Maſter's Ly/is's Sepulchre at Thebes, Tu- 
% ns ave & ;, bes 316 ments Cray dv 
Tatu Joo DN au 6 I el Haden uy 6 $1rAbaco, 
is Onfas, tparawy eas Td cittip Idea ygae 719196 77 
S ing N HCT mms Ty Ayond). 


P. 79. 


ww 
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"_ 


F. 126. J. at. Manufactures] So Plutarch in 
his life of Solon: Tia An, AM vi Toig 

$179eo ry derguyis mv fav 3 aurssietg Anal weTor 

al oulvors 8 Thxvv. 

F. 156. J. 28. An A, or Chariot drawn 
Mules.] (F) Pollux alſo ſpeaks of Anaxilass (5j Pol, 
with the "Aa ; and he adds, That at the v, 12. 

fame time he brought a breed of Hares into Sici- 
inthe Money of the Rhegjars he lamny'd an hae 
in oney ans an Ar 
and a Hare. This Pollex tells us out of Ariſto- 
tle; but he ſeems to have miſtaken the Money of 
the Rbegians, for that of the XMeſſanians. For a- 
among Antiquaries, arenone Stamp; 
but of the A72:ſ/avian Coins, there are nu in Pa- 
ruta, with an Ai» on one fide, and a Hare on 
the other; n with an An without a Hare; 
and u with a Hare, and on the Reverſe an O- 
lympic Crown. 

P. 187. J. 22. Flaw in his Preface.) I was 
miſtaken here, when I thought the Examiner 
had diſcover'd his own miſtake: for he continues 
the Blunder about Dionyſius Fanior, p. 183 of his 
Examination: and is ſtill fo little ſenſible of 
it, that he tells me I borrow'd the Argument 
from him, without waking the leaſt Improve- 
ment. 


P. 203. 


( 544 ) 
P. 203. J. g. Axim a5, O gen or Ohe. J The 
NA Attic Idiom has it 'AxtiTe N. (g) Ariſtoph. 
Arbe A Kam mh mui TUG — XX 
And again, 
(h) Iren. G "Anon Avg. Tis Joey amwas, Oc. 
7. 454 P. 269. | 14. Phrynichus Maſter of Dancing.] 
(i) Plus, We have part of an Epigram - ups V Pr 
" apichus himfelf in Commendation his own 
vii, Dancing : 
9. EuaTe & gang e. wot mger, J Ul rr 
Kuuara h Xeluan if b. 
＋ We cannot now tell] But we 
may make a near gueſs at it from the accounts 
we have of Agatharchus the Painter, who firſt 
made a Scene, according to Vitruvius, whom 1 
cited above. Az42:2&, ſays Harpocration, Ti- 
Ts pore Ana rns i N Cees S, 
EoSus d, 3 & * 4. The very ſame 
words are to be found in Suidas. Now the paſ- 
ſage, where Demoſtbenes ſpeaks of him, is in his 
Oration againſt Midias, p. 360. But there's a 
account of him in Platarchs Life of Alci- 
biades, and the largeſt of all in Andocides's Ora- 
tion againſt Acibiades, The ſubſtance of all 
their Story is, That Alcibiades forcibly detain'd 
Agatharchas in his houſe, and would not let him 
ſtir out. till he had paiated ir. Now Alcibiades 
died (E Olymp xcrv, i, when he was about 
(I) xi years old. And we can hardly ſuppoſe 
him leſs than xx, when he had this frolick upon 
Azatharchus. Eſpecially if what Demoſt bene s 
_ Sciivliaſt ſays be true, that the reaſon of it was, 
becauſe gui harchns was taken in bed with Alci - 
biadess Mifs. Agatherchys then was by this ac- 


count alive ſtill abuut Olymp. IxxXR, 8, which 
is 


(4) Diode. 
Y Corn. 
Wepos. 


( 549 ) 
is Xxxv1 years after Olymp. 1 when £ſchy- 
lays laſt Play oo Mo then, he was 
but a young man, even at Olymp. xxx; and 
if we conſider he was ad «Nfexz& his own Ma- 
ſter in Painting, and took it up of himfelf, we 
can ſcarce ſuppoſe, he could invent the Painting 
of Scenes, till very near that Olympiad.» 

P. 362 J. 2. Heß, ver .] One may 

| it alſo, Nuppiz=-s, which comes to the 
P. 365, &c. About Charondas's not being 
Law-giver to the Thurians] After this was com- 
mitted to the Prefs, 1 recollected a Paſſage of 
Laertins, which at that time was quite out of 
my mind. This Author tells us from Heraclides 
Ponticus, That Protagoras the Sophiſ® was Law- 
giver to the Thurians. "Heaxaeidvs, fays he, & Her- 
ric, Oveiois vous Ye ene Tlewmpeas + Ap 
tian. The fame Author tells us, that Protago- 
ras flauriſh d, M r Terdgniv „ Oauumade. 
at Ol. exxx1v, the very time that the Atbenian 
Colony went to Tharii. It's very probable he 
was then at Athens ; for he was twice there: his 
ſecond coming was between Olymp. Lxxxx, r. 
and xxx, 3. as Athen«xs proves, p 219 This 
26 1 take it, is a great tion of what F 
have ſaĩd about the ſpurious Charondas. 


Laert. in 
Protag. 
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INDEX 


Principal Matters. 


283 
ylus corrected ſeveral times, 140, 141 


His 2 of Tragedy 232 
When he invented Scenes, &c. 354 


Agathyrſides, 4 Samian "Hiſtorian, a miſtake for A- 


gatharchides, 231 
Agatharchus, the firſt Painter of Scene, 334, 544 
Azure Az, 203, 543 
Alzſa, 4 Town in Sicily, 103, &c. 
Alexis, the Comic Poet, corrected, 123 


AAKHSTIE, 4 Play of Theſpis's, « miſtake, 239,240 
Anapeſtic Verſes, their meaſures diſcover d, 132 to 144 
quainted with Themiſtoclis, 275 


as ac 


 Anaxilas, King of Rhegium and Meſſana, 146 to 162 
Arn, 4 Chariot of Mules, when and by whom uſed at 


the Olympics, 157, 138, 159, 543 
| Nn 2 Aphepſion, 
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The INDEX, 
Aphepſion, or Apſephion, when Archon at Athens, 


282, 283 

70 

85 

86 

Archilochus correfied 295. Archilochian Verſe the 
227, 228 

Ariſtolochian Verſe, a miſtake, 228 
Ariſtophanes, corrected, 263, 266, 268, 299, 300 
Explained, 297, 302 
Ariſtotle corrected, 263, 368 
Ariſtoxenus, 6 Muoxes, 281 


— 4 7 77 158 
no City rete, 313” 324, 323. An 
Hand of the Sporades, planted by the Megareans, 
315. au U, not — ook 327 
AN u f wn (vacate ru &, whoſe Saying, 193 
Athenæus corre ted, 86,123,234, 236, 237, 295,299, 


you. 298. 111, 112, 114, 113, 119, 

373. 123, 124, 125. 

ACRE che Fork — A 1 — 536 

„ . 527. 
AN ne 


Arric Diale8, its Riſe and Progreſs, 318, 389. New 
Artic, 393, 399, Kr. Artic Soleciſms, 319, 320 


C. 
Callimachus corrected and explained, Pref, p, lix. 


Cenſorinus, de Merris, corretted, 226, 227, 228 
Kergpannsb adv, 


86, $7 
Charondas, the „ Age, 362. no Thu- 
rian, 363. The 


7 Lawsextant under bis name 
after the time of the Prolemees, an Impoſt ure, 345, 
358, &c. Some of his true Laws, 366, 367, 368. 
his Laws in Verſe, and ſung, - 373» 374» 375 

Corus, Fragic,Comic, Cyclian ; the Expenſes of each, 

35% 360, 361. 

Clemens Alexandrinus correfed, 35. miſtaken, 339. 


De- 


The INDEX 


Deceived by a Play falſly aſcrib'd to Theſpis, 241 
Comedy,when invented, 199 to 210, At firſt extcm- 
poral, 199. Its firſt Prizes, 209. «, at firſt 
the common of bothComedy and Tragedy. 308 
Luna 20055, Dithyramb, 301 
Cylon*s Conſpiracy againſt the Pythagoreans, Pong 


231, 232 
Hu Epigrams publiſb d and correfted, 209, 233 
Dolon, uw of Comedy, a miſtake, 208, 209 


Age, 201, Correct. 462, 463, 464, 465 
i the Sicyonian, the pretended Inventor of 
ragedy, 235, &c. 


Epigencs, cited by Athenæus, not the Sicyonian, but 
the Athenian Comic Poet, 236, His Age, 


Epimenides, the Cretan, his Age, 
No 3 


The INDEX. 


Renn- Lic, inſtituted by Charondas, 

Eubulus, hn Poet, explain'd, my 

ipides corrected ſeveral times, I41, 142, 143 

Phoenifſz, when ated, 214, 215 
Euſcbon Chora, 


Enſeboneor a, 4 miſtaken Name, for - 
185 
Euſtathius, uſed the Epitome of Athenæus, not the 
intire Book, 131, 132 
g. 
Feſtus Pompeius corrected, 465, 466. Explain d. 466. 
- there defended, 433, 455 
Forgeries, inſtances of them, 14, 15,520,521,539 
Fortunatia nus Atilius corr efted, 227 
G. 

Gellius corrected, $25, 526 
Gold, anciently how ſcarce in Greece, $31, $32 
H. 

Huuxivesev, 74 460. 463 

explain 33 
Heraclean Cups, a miſtake, 114,113, 116, 117 
"HegxAmor, 4 Cup that Hercules ſail d in, 114 
"Heanatonxer oxugpCr, 117 
Heraclides Pontic us ſe: our Tragedies i in the name of 
238, &c. 
293 
466, 470, 471, 472 
7 4 reſtor as, 
his De 269 
I. 
Jamblichus cenſur'd, 46, 47, 69, 85, 86, 87 


Itzus 


The INDEX. 


K. 
thou, the World, f: nam'd ſo by Pyrhagoras,352 
IL 
cores, what it implies, 121, 122 
fer re xn, whom perfected, — 
te , e 241, 242 
is of Italy, their Dialect, 355. Their Laws, 
239, 344 
OTE TY correfted, 357 
— unr —— 
F corrette »3 
The date of one of hug Orations, e 1824 


1C noted, 39, 40. 0 
#7, 42, 43. Er true Nauf reſtor d, 205,206,207, 
d and defended, 246 


> 


Meſſar City of Sicily, ahenfoft named 4610169 
bes, « Caf the Prize f Kidugy as, ' 2023 
xianus Licinius, impoſed upon by a Forgery, 339, 340 
227 
232 
115 


the Orator, correfted, 361, 3% 


467 
P. 


Pauſanias, his Account of Anaxilas and Meſſana re. 
futed, 148 to 160 


Phalaris, his Age, 27 to 48, 88, 89, 90. 4 Sic? 
born, 322. Eat his own Son, 512, 313. His Bull, 
310, 511, 5 Himſelf burnt i in it, 187. 188,185 


E in 4 Coin, explain'd, 

Nr Comedy, an Officer of cel 

ak, in Bibliotheca, correfed, 

Phrynichus, che Tragic Poet, bis Age, 
11 543. N 
gedian of thi is Name, 

rynichus, the Comic Poet, 

the Athenian General, 

iw ans reiße, whoſe Saying, | 
Plato, noted, 58, 235, 278. ned, 


The INDEX. 


Aer 2 Corrected, 28 254 
274.271 Is 
on by Heractides — 


244 
Pollux corrected, 245, 267, 268, 369, 460, 461,462, 
467 Explain d, 436. Deceiv d by a forg d Tragech, 243 
Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos, his Age, 61, 62,63, 347 
Proclus, in Platonis Timæum, corrected, 325 
Here, Divine X — whoſe wor 


f 
' 


524 
his Birth, Death, N 
7 


of his Life, his Succeſſors, &, 48 to 87 
R 


e- Roman Names of Moneys, taken from the Sicilian, 
of without varying the Senſe, 469,470, 471, 472, 473 


151, 138, 54t 
120 Scylax owrefted, 327 
2 Moneys, 4 large aceount of them, 428 to 479 
96 Simonides, his Epigram explain'd, 42. Two of them 

now publiſhd and correfted, 302, 453, 439. His 
Birth and Death, 41, 42, 43. His Viftories, 301 
| ** 272. His Tables, and the Lan- 


307, 308 
141 
371, 372 


Age, 38, 39,40 
26Srobeus corre ted, 331, 366. Explain'd, 382. Za- 


26 leucus's Proemium there, 4 Forgery, 344, &c. Cha- 
26 rondass Proemium, another Forgery, 376, &c. 
1 ——— Placp's word, 524 
| 3 e 374 


The INDEX. 
Suidas correfed, 191, 237, 372, 439. Cenſir d, 
262, 265, 276, 373, His Age, ＋ 


Fuſarion, the Inventor of Y, 202 e 211. Hit 
IambicscorreSed, 202, 203. No Plays of bis pub. 
bfb'4, 202, 204 

Syncellus correfied, | 52 

T. 

Taaayror of Sicily, 427, 428, 454 

Why ſo ſmall 4 1 456 


Taurominium, 4 City of Sicily, when built, 178 to 199 
Tad, 4 Bull, the Prize of the Dirhyramb, 302 
. 466, 470, 471, 472. Terrans, 473 
Theocritus correfted, 442, 443 

'd and correfted, 366 

— Potter, 109, 126. His Ape, 
110, 120 


Thericlean C 7 , 
Therkas or — the — 


with the Arn, 157, 158, 15 
Theſeus, his Tomb at Athens, 231, 28 
—_- the Inventor of Tragedy, 231, &c. Hw Age 

Ohne, 264, 265- No Plays of by 
pb, 238, &c. W 


292, 4 
- 466, 479, 47 2 
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